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Why the Automatic Receiving Teller Wins 


3 This machine, now in. use in scores of banks, is proving to be the effective solution of how to get 
» school savings at minimum cost. All the children have to do is to place a coin in the proper coin 
| slide, push slide in full distance and let it return with stamps. Detach stamps and paste in a folder, 
| which is furnished. These stamps, representing savings, are made for pennies, nickels, dimes and 
» quarters. No bookkeeping necessary; no arduous routine unloaded on the teacher to keep the sys- 


| tem in operation; simply a tried-out and tested mechanical process that gets the savings of the 
> school children. 


_ The Automatic Receiving Teller is in use in Wherever the Automatic Receiving Teller has 
E schools in all parts of the country because it been tried in the schools, it has turned the current 
; makes saving easy for the children; makes it of children’s savings into the bank employing this 
- Possible - them to deposit at any time their marvelous little machine as a constructive stim- 
"pennies, dimes, nickels and quarters. ; vdinat to cunsionent eavinap. 

The Automatic Receiving Teller has widened ial Tell 
Pits sphere of usefulness as a real builder of schoo! , What the Automatic Receiving Teller 
) savings because it does rot impose a lot of book- 38 doing for hundreds of banks it can do for 
seeping routine on the teacher. This isa very im- your bank,—secure the savings of the school 
| portant point to consider when youwant toconvey children and win the endorsement of the school 
_ the lesson of thrift to the children in the schools. _ teachers. 

E The Automatic Receiving Teller is the friend alike of the 

F children and teachers, because of its simplicity, reliability 
F and flexibility in handling the small coins of the children. 


May we serve your Bank? 
Aa Ny 


sve, American Banking Machine Corporation 


itic Receiving Jeller 
PATEAcHES FY] Executive Offices 400 North Michigan Ave. New York Office 
Ore <> SAGINAW CHICAGO 62 Cedar St. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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What Happens to 
Your Savings Accounts? 


In A REPRESENTATIVE BANK, of 100 savings accounts 
opened voluntarily two years ago, and chosen at random, 


54 are closed; 
16 are dormant; 
26 are intermittently active; 
_4 have consistently growing balances. 


100 


Four of these accounts started with over $1,000; now only 
one has as much. The average opening balance was $238.30; 
now the 46 remaining accounts average but $149.34. 


It is significant that the most purposeful depositors—the 
survivors—came to the bank on an average of only five and 
one half times a year, two of which were to withdraw. 


Investigations in other banks reveal similar conditions. 
* u * * 


What is the situation in.your bank? How many of your savings ac- 
counts, opened two years ago, have “expired”? How many of the 
survivors are persistently building their balances? How many are halting 
between deposits, withdrawing too frequently and often needlessly, inter- 
fering with their own progress? How many are dormant, waiting for the 
call to close—or, perhaps, for encouragement from your bank? 


What your old savings accounts have become indicates what your new 
ones will be—wunless you do something to develop them. 


Our researches have revealed other amazing facts to which any banker 
is welcome upon inquiry. First, get the facts—yours and ours. Then 
undertake to discover how profitably you can develop your depositors. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
Business Building for Banks 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, ST. PAUL 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 23 W. Forty-third Street, New York 
Old South Building, Boston Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles 
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SMALL LOANS ON A 
NATION-WIDE SCALE 


T THE present time there are lishment of many more societies and 

34 Welfare Loan Societies and companies in 1923. They are now 
Companies in operation under the operating in the following states: 
direction and supervision of The Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Hawkins Mortgage Company and _ Florida, Michigan, Louisiana, Ken- 
present plans contemplate the estab- tucky, New York, Ohio. 


An exterior view of 
the Welfare Loan So- 
ciety of New Orleans. 
Louisiana, located in 
the heart of the bus- 
iness section. This is 
one of the most flour- 
ishing small loan insti 
tutions south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 
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Here we have an 
outside view of the 
Welfare Loan Society 
of York, Pa., and like 
all the societies, located 
in an attractive loca- 
tion in the business 
section. 
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The Welfare Loan Societies and Companies have The Welfare Loan Societies and Companies act 


the distinct advantage of ground floor locations, as a helpful auxiliary to the commercial banks of 
thus making it easy for customers to do business. 


. : ‘ ; : the community and a real benefit to the little fellow 
Interior appointments are designed mainly for the, : Sora al tia 
comfort and convenience of customers and the in need of money who is without the usual forms 
prompt dispatch of business. of bankable credit. 


HAWKINS MORTGAGE CO. 


PORTLAND 
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THE NEWBURGH SAVINGS BANK, NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


NEWBURGH is situated on the Hudson River 

a short distance above New York City. 
Its leading bank is the Newburgh Savings 
Bank, with deposits of approximately fourteen 
million dollars. After an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the work of architects engaged in bank 
planning and design this institution awarded 
the architectural commission for its splendid 


new banking home to the Weary and Alford 
Company of Chicago. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Humanizing the 
Bank Appeal with — 
Poster Advertising 


POSTER Advertising of the right kind makes friends 


. ‘ for banks because it strikes a responsive chord in 
This Book is F REE the mental processes of the masses. 
Write for it 


a The pictorial message carries simplicity of thought 
= and illustrative appeal that wins the interest and 
understanding of individuals in every class. 


You will find in Cusack posters a thorough appreci- 
ation of the bank’s need for building friendly relations, 


Each one we design carries a theme of human inter. 
est appeal. Each vividly suggests an important 
thought that adequately reflects the policies and per. 
sonalities of good banks everywhere. 


The advertising needs of every bank are anticipated 
in a very complete series of posters ready now to 
supply interested institutions. 


You owe it to the interests of better business to 
employ this medium of universal appeal. 


Write us for details. 


Merchandising Poster Department 








FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 


Eo 
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CHARLOTTE NATIONAL BANK 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Architect 


The lower part of this modern bank building is built 
- entirely of granite and the upper portion of granite 
terra cotta to match so as to save weight. The gran- 
ite columns are said to be the heaviest in the states 
of Virginia, West Virginia, North or South Carolina. 


We invite correspondence and shall be glad to 
have our skilled architects and engineers con- 
sult with you without obligation on your part. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Making the most of a arrow Lot 


N February 1922 the Commercial Na- 

tional Bank of Bradford, Pennsylvania 
retained us to render a Preliminary Service 
for a building which would give them fa- 
cilities for handling $6,000,000.00 in 
deposits on a lot 26 feet wide and 88 feet 
deep. 

The accompanying photograph illus- 
trates the two story and balcony building, 
with telautograph system and private elev- 
ator, which was developed by our Stina 


estimate prepared as part of our Prelim- 
inary Service and presented to the bank 
before they were committed to us for work- 
ing drawings or a building contract. 

Dependable advance knowledge of final 
cost and thirty years’ experience in bank 
design are two of the important advantages 
secured by using the Hoggson Prelimin- 
ary Service in the development of plans 
and estimates for a new building. 


A booklet which contains specific ex- 





ing Division. The 
facilities provided met 
their requirements I 
and were sufficient to 
permit an increase in Architectural 
b . f | t designs, 
usiness ofatleastone =| pank plans | 
hundred per cent. \ and | 


ihe ° work: 
The final cost of ae 


THE HOGGSON ORGANIZATION | 


Office 
Building 
imvestment 
surveys 


amples of our stand- 
ard Preliminary Ser- 
vice will be mailed 
upon request to 
those who are inter- 
ested in the design 
equipment, | and construction of 
ew bank buildings, office 


“a. 
Building 


construction, 


banking 





drawings 
this building was with- _ 
in a few hundred dol- 
lars of the original 








| 485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO | 


| & furnishings 5 

| buildings, or altera- 
tions to either type 
of structure. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Bank Design and Construction 


NEW YORK 
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UTTING TRUST DEPARTMENTS 
ON A COST BASIS 


While it is impossible to keep a cost record of every 
minute spent by officers and employes, a departmental 
net earnings statement helps to cut down expenses 


ee legal = requirements 
eause trust functions to vary from 
state to state and even then the activ- 
ities of the companies are not identical 
within states, there are perhaps, some 
illuminating facts in the experiences of 
the Detroit Trust Company that will 
interest. trust companies in other states. 
While it is impossible to use a uniform 
system of accounting and to make state- 
ments applicable to all, vet our plan 
used for the past six vears for deter- 
mining the net earnings of departments 
may reveal items of cost little thought 
about in rendering trust service. 

In the first place it is not practical, 
even if possible, to install a system of 
cost accounting to ascertain the cost of 
administering each separate trust. Even 
though it could be done, its cost would 
be prohibitive. 


We are familiar with the principles of 
cost accounting as applied to manu- 
facturing. In manufacturing, however, 
there are definite elements and units 
with which to deal. For instance, in 
the production of upwards of 5,000 
ears per day by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, there is a fixed measurable out- 
put, in which nearly all of the cost eon- 
sists of definite parts of material and 
labor. 

That is not true with respect to the 
business of trust companies. Their out- 
put is the result of service, and there 
is no definite unit of measurement. No 
one trust requires precisely the same 
amount or value of service as another, 
and therefore a rigid practical and 
workable cost accounting system ean- 
not be devised. It would be possible, 


By RALPH STONE 


President of Detroit Trust Company, Detroit 








RALPH STONE 


Ralph Stone has done notable work in deter- 
mining the cost of operating departments of 
the Detroit Trust Company of which he is 
president. 


of course, to keep a record of each 
minute of time spent by officers and 
employes upon each trust and to have 
a measure of the cost thereof. This 
would be a fairly aceurate unit which 
could be used as the basis of a cost 
accounting system. It only needs to be 
stated, however, to show how impractic- 
able it is. Even if such a unit could be 
established, its value would be so vari- 
able that there would be a_ positive 
danger in using it or in relying upon it 
to fix costs as a basis for compensation. 
My investigation has shown that when- 


ever a study and an effort has been 
made by trust companies to ascertain 
and put together a cost system-ot this 
kind, it has failed and the effort 


been abandoned. 


has 


It is possible, however to establish a 
cost system by departments. think it 
might more properly be designed a de- 
partmental net earnings system. I find 
that many trust companies do this, some 
in a general way and others in consider- 
able detail. 

Taking the system of my own com- 
pany and drawing upon those established 
by other companies, I have attempted 
to put together an outline of such a 
departmental net earnings statement. 
I confess that it does not pretend to be 
complete, and IT have no doubt it is not 
aceurate in every detail. It will serve, 
however, as a basis for discussion and 
possibly for use by trust companies 
which have not as yet made any effort 
to ascertain the net of their 
various departments. 


earnings 


The larger the trust company and the 
more diverse its business, the larger the 
number of departments into which its 
activities ean be divided, and the easier 
it is to obtain reasonably accurate costs 
of operating each department. For 
illustration, if there is sufficient volume 
of business as registrar and transfer 
agent to take the entire time of a fixed 
number of employes and an officer in 
charge and a definite amount of space, 
that function of the trust company can 
be departmentalized, and_ therefore 
definite costs can be kept. If, on the 
contrary, there is not sufficient volume 
of that business to create a depart- 
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ment for it, and it is handled by employes 
and officers who do other work in the 
trust department, then the cost account- 
ing with respect to it is more difficult 
and not so definite and reliable. 

Accordingly, I felt it would be more 
useful to prepare an outline of depart- 
mental cost accounting which would 
apply to the average sized trust com- 
panies, located in the smaller cities of 
the country, in administering the bus- 
iness of which the officers and em- 
ployes give portions of their time to 
all or several departments. I can say 
from experience that it requires only 
a reasonable amount of time of the 
auditing department to keep the records 
necessary to produce a departmental net 
earnings statement, such as that de- 
scribed in the outline. 

The names of the accounts, their 
number and classification, and the names 
of departments upon which this outline 
was based will naturally vary from those 
in use by other trust companies. I had 
in mind in preparing the outline the 
Trust, Bond and Financial or Bank- 
ing Departments. Other departments 
used by various trust companies are 
Safe Deposit, Abstract and Title Guar- 
anty, Farm Loan, et cetera. Many of 
them subdivide their Banking Depart- 
ment into Commercial, Savings, and 
Foreign; and their Trust Department 
into Corporation, Registrar and Trans- 
fer Agent, Probate, Safe Keeping, In- 
dividual Trusts, et cetera. It is prac- 
tical, if the business of the company is 
large enough, to keep the earnings for 
these main departments and sub-depart- 
ments separately, and likewise the costs 
of their operation. It makes more dif- 
ficult, however, the allocation of over- 
head expense. 

However, the operating cost and the 
net earnings of the department are of 
more value, for purposes of comparison 
year by year, and to judge of the effi- 
ciency of the executive management, 
before charging it with its share of the 
overhead, than after the overhead is 
deducted. This is for the reason that 
the overhead expenses (consisting mostly 
of taxes, depreciation on furniture, 
decreases in market value of capital in- 
vestments, et cetera) are not under the 
control of officers in charge of depart- 
ments. 

In comparing the earnings of the 
Trust Department, or any of its sub- 
divisions, one year with another, con- 
sideration must be given to the fact 
that the service for many trusts, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, overlaps the 
company’s fiscal year. This means that 
at the end of the year, when the com- 
pany’s books are closed and statements 
of the yearly business made, compensa- 
tion has been earned but not received 
until during the succeeding year. It 
would be possible to compute it as ac- 
crued earnings and include it in the 
annual statement, very much as manu- 
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facturing companies do in appraising 
the value of work unfinished and in 
process, in taking inventory at the end 
of the year. However, the labor and 
cost of doing this are not justified, as it 
is fair to assume that one year’s overlap- 
ping will approximate another’s for the 
average business, and allowance can be 
made for exceptional individual cases. 

It is natural to inquire whether the 
advantages of having these departmental 
net earnings statements are worth the 
eost of putting them together. Per- 
sonally, I believe that they are, and 
that they serve many useful purposes. 
They cannot be accepted with the same 
finality as the earnings or cost state- 
ment of manufacturing companies. 
They will show quite conclusively, how- 
ever, whether a given department of 
the company is being operated at an 
actual profit. 

Of course, we are all aware of the 
fact that the departments “feed” each 
other, as the expression goes. The 
Bond Department client provides a de- 
posit for the Banking Department. A 
depositor in the Banking Department 
furnishes a customer for the Bond De- 
partment. They both provide business 
for the Trust Department, and the 
Trust Department in turn creates bus- 
iness for the other departments. The 
departments likewise perform service 
for each other from day to day. Some 
companies have systems for making 
inter-department charges for this serv- 
ice. This is practicable in large trust 
companies, but is difficult to do in the 
smaller ones. So it is fair to say that 
these departmental cost and earnings 
statements, while not conclusive as to 
the exact amount of profit or loss of 
each department, or as to their desir- 
ability as a function of the trust com- 
pany, are of very great use to the ex- 
ecutive officers and to the department 
heads. 

For instance, one year’s results can be 
compared with those of the previous 
vear. If there is a large falling off in 
net earnings, or a large increase in a 
given cost item, the executive officers 
and the department head are immediately 
moved to inquire as to the cause. This 
leads to an analysis of conditions which 
in turn results in the correction of 
mistakes which have been made and 
in stimulating efforts to secure new bus- 
iness. It is a natural tendency for the 
department heads and for the executive 
officers to give their attention to the 
business as it comes to their desks from 
day to day. Being absorbed in that, 
there is very little time left to study 
general conditions, to consider whether 
their departments are up to full effi- 
ciency, and to co-operate with the bus- 
iness-getting department of the com- 
pany. A jolt to them from a depart- 
mental net earnings and cost system 
has a salutary effect. It takes them out 
of their daily routine and forces them 








to consider their department as a whole, 
what can be done to improve its effi- 
ciency, and how its costs can be reduced 
and its earnings increased. 


It does not follow because a depart- 
ment is losing money or is making very 
little money or is gradually falling off 
in earnings, that it should be abandoned, 
Its collateral advantages to the com- 
pany in the way of feeding business to 
other departments may entirely justify 
its maintenance. 


oa 


Where reports are made of depart- 
mental net earnings, there naturally 
arises among department heads a per- 
feetly cordial and friendly spirit of 
rivalry with respect to results. This, 
of course, is for the good of the com- 
pany as a whole. It does not mean 
that a just comparison can be made 
between departments with reference to 
the respective amounts of their net earn- 
ings. Certain departments have pos- 
sibilities of much larger earnings than 
others, and that will always be the case. 
Varying business and financial condi- 
tions throughout the country from time 
to time affect rates of interest, also the 
volume of sales and the profits from the 
sales of bonds, the volume of receiver- 
ships and of other trust business, and 
so on. So that it is not fair to hold 
executive officers in charge of depart- 
ments responsible altogether for de- 
creases in net profits, nor for increases 
in costs, and particularly of one depart- 
ment as compared with another. But 
general comparisons of net results in 
the various departments are productive 
of much good and stimulate department 
heads, and employes as well, to give 
closer attention and to produce better 
results during the succeeding year. 


It is only recently that there has been 
a growing feeling on the part of trust 
company officers that charges for serv- 
ices in the various trust capacities are 
inadequate. Departmental costs and 
net earnings statements, where they 
have been kept, prove this conclusively. 
In the larger companies, in which it has 
been possible to departmentalize to a 
greater extent than in the smaller com- 
panies, there is necessarily more definite 
conviction as to this. Formerly we had 
a feeling that this was true—now we 
ean be certain of the fact—and in fair- 
ness to ourselves and to our _ stock- 
holders, effort should be made to put 
this service upon a paying basis. It 
is certainly true that fair compensation 
is all that we have a right to ask, and it 
is reasonable to infer that our clients 
would willingly pay it. 

Take, for instance, compensation for 
services in acting as executor, admin- 
istrator, ete—that is, the probate fees. 
I think I am safe in saying that in 
nearly all of the states, these fees were 
fixed upwards of a generation ago. 
In New York state there has been no 


(Continued on page 86) 
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y OPERATING EXPENSE: 
- 1. Salaries: 
f (a) To departments in which officers and employes work. 
(b) Where they do work for more than one deparment, distribute to departments by percentages based 
; on estimates made by group or division heads of time spent by such officers and employes for each 
’ of the several departments. Employes are grouped into classifications for this purpose. These per- 
\- centages are revised from time to time. 
n 2. Rent: 
(b) On value of actual floor space used, according to location. 
e r 
0 3. Building Maintenance and Carrying Charges, Equivalent to Rent, if Company owns its building: 
(b) Building operation expense, plus taxes, depreciation charged to departments according to relative 
\- rental value of space occupied by each. 
. 4. Insurance on Building: : 
(b) To each department, on basis of relative value of space occupied. 
n 5. Light: 
> (b) According to space occupied. 
. 6. Heat and Ventilation: 
I- (a) Based on cubic feet of space occupied by each department. 
e (b) Space used by employes working for more than one department, distributed by applying percentages 
as‘in “Salaries” above, see (b 
ic 7. Office Supplies: 
e -(a) Direct to departments which use them. 
(b) Where for more than one department, by percentages based on payroll. 
e In large trust companies, charge direct from stockroom records. 
d 8 Postage: 
d (a) Direct to department from records of Mailing Department, where ascertainable. 
(b) Where general, by percentages based on number of stenographers in each department. 
t- 9. Telegraph: 
(a) Direct to departments to which telegrams relate. . 
e- (b) Where general, distributed to various departments on percentages fixed by officer familiar therewith. 
as 10. Telephone: 
b. (b) By test count, by switchboard operator, of the outgoing calls from each department, percentages 
based thereon. Revised occasionally. 
it 11. Traveling Expenses: 
n (a) Direct to department, where ascertainable. 
(b) If for more than one department, on percentages fixed by officer familiar therewith. 
ve 12. Automobile Expense: 
at (a) Where used exclusively by a department, charged directly to it. 
(b) Where used generally, distributed on percentages fixed by officer familiar with its use. 
re 13. Restaurant: 
or (b) Distributed to each department, according to number of employes. 
14. Legal Services: 
(a) From voucher, direct to department for which service is rendered. 
n (b) If general, apportioned to departments by percentages fixed by officer familiar with service in each 
: case. 
st 15. Advertising, Publicity and New Business: 
v- (a) Direct to each department, where so chargeable. 
(b) Where for more than one department, distributed on percentages according to knowledge and judg- 
re ment of officer in charge. 
id 16. Meetings: : 
(b) Distributed on percentages by estimate of proportionate time spent on affairs of each department, 
BY by officer familiar with proceedings of the meetings. 
Vv 17. Examination: 
a (b) Direct to each department, in proportion to time spent thereon. 
as 18. Fidelity Bonds: 
a (b) Distributed to each department on basis of number of employes. 
19. Workmens Compensation Insurance: 
n- (b) Distributed to each department on basis of payroll in each department. 
te 20. Miscellaneous Expense: 
d (a) Direct to department, where ascertainable. : 
a (b) Where chargeable to more than one department, distributed on percentages fixed by officer familiar 
ve therewith, according to his judgment. 
OVERHEAD: 
ir- 1. Taxes—Personal, Capital Stock, State Privilege: ‘ : 
k- (b) Distributed on basis of estimated amount of capital required by each department. 
t 2. Taxes—Federal Income and Profits: 
u (b) Distributed on basis of net profits of each department, before deducting such taxes. 
It 3. Charges to Profit and Loss: 
on (a) Direct to department. 
i 4. Depreciation on Furniture: 
it (b) To each department on basis of value of furniture used. 
its Note: Sub-paragraphs indicated “(a)” above, relate only to items directly chargeable to each department. These 
are the largest in amount. 

Sub-paragraphs indicated “(b)” above, relate to items chargeable to more than one department and which must 
or therefore be distributed to percentages, or otherwise. They are the smallest in amount. Many items involve 
amounts so small that the expense of establishing a system to distribute them precisely is not justified. 

n- The foregoing Outline is intended to cover a typical trust company of average size. The larger the trust com- 
es pany, the more possible it is to departmentalize its business, and that makes it simpler to distribute the expense, 
4 leaves the items to be apportioned very much less in amount, and results in a more accurate determination of de- 
in partmental net earnings. The departments used above are the more common ones—Trust, Bond, and Financial or 
re Banking. Many trust companies have others, such as Corporation, Registrar and Transfer Agent, etc. 

t No attempt has been made to elaborate this Outline to cover re-subdivisions of departments, as might be done, 
x0. for instance, with the Banking Department. 

no This Outline does not pretend to be complete or inclusive or universally applicable. It is intended only to be 








suggestive to trust company executives in the study of this question in their own companies. It is recognized that 
many of its subdivisions and manner of distributing are debatable. ° 
























By R. L. SAMNERS 








ECAUSE of the larger balances ment heads and outside representatives 

involved, increased credit require- and asked for their co-operation with 
ments and the vastly greater amount of C. H. Alexander, manager of the de- 
work involved in handling commercial partment of service and publicity. The 
accounts, the new business department system involves the use of certain forms 
of the Anglo & London Paris National for each step of the work. The first 
Bank of San Francisco goes to econ- form is what is known as the new bus- 
siderable pains in securing and develop- iness memo,” shown in figure 1. On 
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The new business memo is placed in the hands of all parties in touch with the public and is 
the main source of original leads. Before soliciting the account the ‘‘prospective new business’’ 
sheet is filled out and submitted to officers. Reports of each call are made out on the top form 
and passed around to officers for their information. The form in the lower corner is u when 
the account is opened and shows the range of service the account will require. 
































ing leads. Various plans were tried this memorandum appears the name of 
out, for the co-operation of everybody the prospective customer, his address, 
was necessary to make the plan fully _ business, influential connections, possible 
suecessful. relations with the bank, as well as any 

The plan as worked out was pre- present connections and suggestions as 
sented as a bulletin to officers, depart- to the best methods of approach. These 
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PLANS THAT ARE BRINGING IN NEW 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


The Anglo and London Paris National Bank has a plan for 
getting leads to desirable commercial accounts and a system 
of gathering information and keeping track of solicitation effort 








slips are furnished to all parties who 
deal with the public in any way or are 
in a position to furnish leads. 

This initial information is analyzed 
by the new business department in- 
cluding information from the credit 
department and if it is satisfactory as 
far as this department is Concerned, the 
name is entered on a large size sheet 
with all the data. This form is made 
out in triplicate. The original is sent 
around to the various officers for their 
approval or disapproval and any in- 
formation they ean add. 

“On the possession of this intorma- 
tion,” said Mr. Alexander, “we are in 
2 position to decide whether we shall 
solicit the account or let it stand. In 
case we approve of it the inforniation 
is handed to our outside representative, 
who is most familiar with the line ot bus- 
iness in which the prospect is engaged. 
This man, who is widely acquainted in 
the particular field, is in a position to 
know best how to approach the man 
and is often in possession of much addi- 
tional information as to his position 
in the field and the character of his bus- 
iness. These factors, of course, vitally 
affect the service we are in a_ position 
to render to him. Through these 
methods we arrive at the proper ap- 
‘proach and what influences from other 
sourees we can bring to bear on the 
prospective business. 

Upon making his call the represent- 
ative furnishes a report in triplicate 
ou a yellow blank also shown in figure 
1. A report of subsequent calls is 
also made on a similar sheet and in 
this way a full record is kept of the 
history of the case for further references. 
Like the sheet on prospective new bus- 
iness, these yellow sheets are circulated 
among the officers and initialed by them 
in order to keep them fully informed on 
the work that has been done and thus 
often help.us directly and indirectly in 
securing the accounts. One copy of 
this report goes to the credit depart- 
ment and the other copy goes to the new 
business department, whose file on 
these subjects are maintained separately. 
A somewhat similar form on blue paper 
is used in reports on prospects among 
hanks for correspondence. 

“When the account is finally opened,” 
pointed out Mr. Alexander, “we have a 


(Continued on page 37) 
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HOW WE INTRODUCED THE PUBLIC 
TO OUR NEW BANKING ROOMS 
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Advance publicity and a novel booklet helped two 
Spokane institutions to capitalize on their change 






HEN a bank moves into a new 

building or has altered its old 
quarters to provide for expansion, there 
is an unusual opportunity to gain favor- 
able publicity and capitalize on this 
mark of growth. This, the Old Na- 
tional Bank and the Union Trust Com- 
pany, affiliated organizations of Spo- 
kane, did in an opening celebration 
announced with booklet entitled “Under 
One Roof” and publicity from various 
sources. 

We had heen operating since 1910 
on only one floor of our 15 story build- 
ing, but recently we decided to expand 
so as to include a mezzanine and a base- 
ment floor. The change, of course, in- 
volved the whole rearrangement and 
relocation of departments and offices, 
desks, vaults and other equipment. It 
meant that the interior of the bank 
would be a different place. 

We realized that it was necessary to 
acquaint the public with the changes 
and re-loeation of the various depart- 
ments, and with this in mind we pre- 
pared a twelve page booklet descriptive 
of the new bank. This booklet with 
the title “Under One Roof” was gotten 
up in conservative and distinctive style, 
being 514x9. It contained drawings of 
the interior and exterior of the bank, 
photographs of all our directors, and in 
addition, plans of the three floors, 
showing the arrangement af all desks 
and offices. 

The informational value of the book- 
let was inereased by the lettering of 
the names of all tellers, officers and 
other members of the bank who have 
dealings with the public on the floor 
plan, so that the reader could readily 
loeate them in their own places. Thirty- 
five hundred of the booklets were sent 
out to a selected mailing list on the 
Wednesday preceding the Saturday 
evening opening. 

As the distribution of the booklet was 
limited, and because we realized that 
the changes in our banking room 
arrangements required some further 
education as to what these involved, we 
published a second folder on a more 
modest seale, which comprised just the 
flor plans and an invitation to the 
reader to inspect our new quarters. 
This second folder was given the widest 
possible distribution among our patrons 





to larger quarters and thus bring in new business 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 








and visitors by our officers, tellers and 
employes. 

We arranged to have the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce and the Spokane 
Advertising Club publish advance notices 
in their bulletins of our opening, and 
the leading hotel displayed a_ bulletin 
in its main lobby announcing our open 
house celebration. We invited the 








W. J. KOMMERS 
W. J. Kommers, president of the Union Trust 


Company of Spokane, Wash., has worked out 
a plan that gives depositors an inside view of 
the bank’s operations. Blue prints of the new 
floor arrangements and an article pointing out 
its features appear on page 102. 


editors of the Spokane papers to give 
our quarters an advance inspection, 
which helped them in giving write-ups 
of the celebration and improvements. 
By these means the whole affair was 
treated as a community celebration re- 
fleeting its pride in one of its leading 
institutions. 

Our plan was to open all depart- 
ments of the bank for public inspection, 
including the safe deposit vaults and 
tellers cages. We knew that the visitors 
would like to feel that they were “behind 
the scenes,” and were seeing the details 
of bank operation at first hand. It was 
with this idea that we arranged to have 
certain mechanisms of the bank actually 
in operation, and all equipment in work- 
ing order. 

Previous to the opening, the bank 
lobby was decorated with bouquets and 
garlands of flowers and a twelve-piece 
orchestra was engaged, which was to 


play during the evening on a_tem- 
porary platform in the center of the 
main lobby. 


In order to insure everyone a warm 
welcome and that each one might have 
a thorough understanding of what was 
to be featured during the evening, the 
officers and employes were organized 
and drilled in their respective parts 
for two days prior to the opening. A 
special duty was assigned to each of the 
150 members of our organization, men 
and women alike acting as ushers and 
demonstrators. In each of our depart- 
ments one or several of the employes 
was assigned to explain the utilities and 
equipment exhibited. The 50 ushers 
were instructed to take the crowds over 
the route selected in groups of. from 
ten to fifteen, first showing them the 
basement, where the safe deposit vaults 
and insurance, surety bonds, mortgage 
loans, rentals and liberty bond depart- 
ments are located; then the main bank- 
ing floor where the departments for 
commercial banking, savings, credits, 
collections, drafts, and bonds and invest- 
ments are found; and finally the mez- 
zanine which contains departments for 
trusts and estates, auditing and book- 
keeping, publicity, and the exeentive 
conference rooms. 


Instead of having the directors lined 
up near the front entrance as a recep- 
tion committee, we had them seattered 
all over the banking room. 

At the time of opening, 6:30 Satur- 
day evening, every employe and officer 
was in his place, wearing a white carna- 
tion and a name plate. 


A crowd had been gathering since 
about 5:30 and when the doors were 
opened there was a grand rush. The 
people found a cordial and cheery re- 
ception; in fact, I found later that the 
visitors praised especially the weleom- 
ing spirit of the employes. The vis- 
itors distributed themselves throughout 
the building, or were escorted through 
by ushers, but they were never left 
without attention. There was always 
someone to take them in hand and point 
out the things of interest. 


Ten thousand is a _ conservative 
estimate of the attendance, which was 
beyond the number we had expected. 


(Contiued on page 108) 
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LET OLD KING TUT SELL YOUR 
SAFE DEPOSIT SERVICE 


The Continental and Commercial Banks tie 
up deposit box advertising in posters and 
booklets to ideas of current human interest 


By A. D. WELTON 


Advertising Manager, Continental and Commercial Banks, Chicago 


HE relationship between the safe 

deposit business and advertising is 
an interesting and much neglected sub- 
ject. Never mind Einstein and his 
theory but the relationships between 
things are about the sum of business 
knowledge in these days. 

The safe keeping of things worth 
keeping safely is as old as usury—as 
old as pawnbroking. In it, oddly 
enough, we will find the origin of 
modern banking. 

This is the story. Before the bank 
note won its way into circulation, such 
bankers as existed were chiefly gold- 
smiths and bullion dealers; sometimes 


A clever jingle, ‘The 
Ruminations of Rameses’’ 
used on the borders of 
this eight page booklet 
puts across a safe deposit 
idea itself and gets the 
reader into a receptive 
mood for the main text. 


they were loan mongers, lending the 
coin that was left with them by one 
person to another, discounting bills, 
changing money or lending on pledge. 
But they always had a place—a strong 
box—where precious metal could be 
safely kept. 


Their operations were simple and 
easy to understand. These became more 
complicated when they began to induce 


those who borrowed to take notes in- 
stead of coin. This departure almost 
immediately disclosed the possibility of 
economizing coin or bullion. Credit— 
bank credit—came thereby into a small 
and doubtful existence. 

The goldsmith’s original note was a 
receipt for coin or bullion deposited 
with him. The metal was deposited 
with him because he had a place to 
keep it safely. Of course, it was soon 
discovered that his receipt or promise 
to pay could be more easily transferred 
than the bullion or coin itself. These 


receipts became, therefore, a sort of 
Eventually an ingenious 


currency. 


He d rent a drawer. 
Without a fault 


” ind get my staff 
Aad if, perchance, 
That guy, ¥ gee, 
Comes digging round 

. He can't get me. 


You'll de the same. 


Aad worry net. 
Great Scott! 


goldsmith evolved the epoch-making 
idea of giving notes not only to those 
who deposited gold with him, but to 
those who came to borrow. So modern 
banking was founded. 


Now, what was the epoch-making 
idea? What did the goldsmith dis- 
cover? Just this—that his promise to 
pay coin or gold or bullion did not come 
back to him at once for redemption. 


Then he learned that he might issue 
more promises to pay than there was 
gold or coin in his chest to pay with. 
No doubt he did it timidly. No doubt, 
if he was honest, he walked the floor 
many a night with his problem. But, 
as time passed and his reputation for 
honesty became firmly established, he 
grew bolder because he knew with a 
reasonable degree of certainty just 
bow much coin he would have to have 
in his chest to meet the probable de- 
mands that would be made upon him. 
Never mind the point where his safety 
lay. He discovered that he needed re- 
serves—some percentage of his out- 
standing obligations in coin. 

Modern banking is reserve banking 
and its origin was with the man who 
had a strong box where valuables could 
be safely kept. 

The bank—the modern bank— neces- 
sarily has a place for the keeping of 
its funds. Its customers first—then its 
friends—desired to avail themselves of 
these facilities. A natural result was 
the gradual extension of the facilities 
and ultimately the safe deposit vault. 
Some one may dispute this statement. 
However, it is true. We can see the 
process in various stages of develop- 
ment in hundreds of places today. But, 
in its inception, it is always the product 
of a desire on the part of the public for 
a place of safety. 

What could be more natural than 
that the safe deposit manager should lie 
dormant and wait for people to hunt 
him out? That’s the way it was in the 
beginning and it is measurably true 
now. Having accumulated things of 
value, having learned by experience or 
observation that fire will burn—that 
moth and rust will corrupt and thieves 
will break through and steal—people 
will bring their valuables to a proper, 
and usually, jail-like place of safety. 

This is a slow way of developing bus- 
iness. It is an old way. It marks the 
old state of society—the receptive or 
negative state as opposed to the positive, 
aggressive state. 

Turn now to the present and the 
future. 


We find the demand for a place of 
safety increasing in the smaller places 
as well as in the larger ones where facil- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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KEEPING SAFE DEPOSIT IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
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People will forget your safe deposit vaults unless reminded. Graphic color posters such as these used by The Continental and Commercial 
k and think about the safety of their valuables. 


Banks, Chicago, make visitors stop, Toa 
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PUTTING THE BANK BACK 


OF GOOD 


FARMING 


The president of the Farmers State Bank of Fairbury, Illinois is 
increasing the fertility of his farm and showing his neighbors 
that there is even greater profit to be derived from farming 


By TOM DELOHERY 


_ the next year or two 
country bankers are going 
to be ealled upon to loan money 
to farmers for the purchase of 
fertilizers in the shape of ground 
rock phosphate and agricultural 
limestone. This assertion is based 
the inereased use of these 
two raw fertilizers in the last five 
In Illinois, where the soil 
is as good as that in any 


upon 


vears. 
state, 

it is being used more and more 

each year to bolster up waning 
fertility. 

Iowa, and other states, looked 
upon as the garden spots of Amer- 
beginning to the 
of soil feeding and 
proper rotations. And these two 
raw fertilizers have been found to 
he the cheapest source of plant 
Coupled with the use of 
clover, they have done wonders in IIlli- 
nois, Iowa and other states, and their use 
in being agitated by agricultural leaders. 

Grain farmers, especially, are finding 
they can continue to crop if they will 
rotate with clover and use these two 
materials, without danger of depleting 
the productivity of their land. It costs 
money to buy limestone and rock phos- 
phate, but the dividends are ample not 
only to return the borrowed money in 
a few vears, but to put the soil in such 
shape that the tiller will continue to 
reap very favorable returns. e 

To give you bankers some idea of 
the value of these fertilizers, I am going 
to tell you the story of John E. Meis, 
a farmer of Fairbury, Illinois. In ad- 
dition to tilling 400 aeres of good black 
soil, Mr. Meis is president of the Farm- 
ers State Bank, of that city. 

He started to use phosphate nine 
years ago on land which had _ been 
farmed for 70 years. Today it is pro- 
ducing, over a term of years, better 
than it did a few years after this prairie 
soil was broken for the first time. Not 
only that, but he believes the fertility 
he has put into the land, coupled with its 
eare through rotation and the use of 
clover, he can continue to grow big crops 
for the next thirty years at least. This 
is without putting any more commercial 
fertilizer into the land. 

In terms of dollars and cents, the 
money he has spent in this nine years 
has paid him more than 100 per cent 


ica, are see 


necessity 


food. 


in the way of dividends derived from 
the sale of increased crops. Bringing 
it down to terms of interest and per- 
centage, Mr. Meis says the increased 
yields, in nine years, have paid him 
almost 15 per cent annually on the 
money he spent; whereas, the land 
itself, based on its assessed value, before 
the fertilizer was applied, paid but 3 
per cent. 

“My records in nine years show that 


‘T spent $10,580 for raw rock phos- 


phate,” he told me, “and in that time 
I have received, from the sale of in- 
creased yields, the sum of $21,227.35, 
or over 100 per cent on my investment. 
Moreover, I don’t think I will be farm- 
ing this land by the time all of the fer- 
tility I put into it is used up. 

“My land today, after being farmed 
for 70 years, will produce 50 bushels 
of corn. It has done that for the last 
eight years. This yield of corn, and 
the same with oats and wheat, is 8 to 
15 bushels an acre better than my 
neighbor gets. By my neighbor I mean 
the man next door to me—the man who 
farms the same kind of soil that I do, 
there being but a thin wire fence 
between us. He plows and cultivates 
just the same as I do. He uses just as 
good seed, but the life is not in his 
soil to produce the same crops that I 
ean get. 

“Tn districts where grain farming is 
practiced almost exclusively, as in the 
ease around Fairbury, bankers will 


John Meis—farmer banker— 
has to keep his mower and 
binder sickles sharp to cut his 
big crops. This wheat yielded 
41 bushels to the acre. 


readily recognize the fertility question 
is one of the greatest problems before 
the farmer today. Continued decreased 
yields have resulted “from continued 
cropping without doing anything to 
help the soil replace the fertility sold 
off in the shape of grain. Bankers know 
this because their deposits are smaller. 
I know it from that source, and I know 
it from what my neighbors tell me they 
are producing. 

“There is plenty of land around Fair- 
bury that is just about to the end of 
the rope, as far as profitable crops go. 
And even now they are not paying as 
much as 3 per cent on the money in- 
vested. The overhead is increasing all 
of the time; and production is decreas- 
ing. It doesn’t cost me any more to 
grow a 50 bushel crop than my neighbor 
who gets 35 bushels. 

“This land is getting lighter and 
lighter each year. I am not saying this 
from an expert standpoint, but from 
what vou and I ean see with our own 
eves if we travel up and down the cross- 
roads. A few dollars spent now will 
remedy this condition; and I believe it 
is the banker’s business to urge a man 
to make this profitable investment. I 
know I do it when I have the oppor- 
tunity. Often a man, in asking for a 
lean, will file his property statement. 
Of course, I know all of the farmers in 
this locality, and I know what kind of 
ground they are working. I urge him, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THREE GREAT CHICAGO BANKS, 
MERGED, IN NEW HOME 


savings depositors will be served--numbers 
which will no doubt be increased when the 
physical consolidation is completed and the 
new organization presents its expanded 


i services to the public in its new building— 
ie half of which is completed and will be 

yee occupied April 9. 

Pay it Behind each of the institutions entering 

My into the affiliation is a long life of service 

1 bias ; that has been appreciated by the public 


and recognized with liberal deposits. 
The oldest of these banks—the Mer- 
r chants Loan & Trust Company—is also 
the oldest bank in Chicago. Its record 
goes back to the early days of unsound 
money, through prosperity and panics and 
the Chicago fire. On its books have been 
N DIRECT response to the BA and are today accounts of many of the 
growing demand from > strongest, oldest and most successful 
Chicago, and the indus- houses of the city. Its boards of 
trial and agricultural directors have established prece- 
ON dent in sound management. 
XG One practice is that all 
‘ loans are reviewed every 
week by a committee of 
\\ three directors. Each 
\\ month one member 
of this committee 
4 \ changes, thus putting 
. , into the hands of 
every member of the 
board the responsi- 
bility for sound 

loans. 

The business of the 
» Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company has 
Cy represented a well 
\@/rounded bank. For 
many years it has been 
?/ recognized as one of the 
eof \eading banks of the 
é9/ United States in volume of 
commercial business and _ hold- 
“ings of bank deposits. And 
‘ through its trust department it 





















serves, for an ever 
greater banking service, 
there will be completed on 
April 9 the physical afh- 
liation of three histor- 
ical Chicago banking 
institutions which are 

to be known as the 
Illinois Merchants 
Banks. This merger, 
financially com- 

pleted October |, 

1919, combines the 
resources, personnel 

and facilities of the 
Illinois Trust and Sav- 

ings Bank, The Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust 
Company, and The Corn 
Exchange National Bank, 
and will give well nigh un- 
limited banking power to the 
fertile agricultural empire, to 
the rapidly expanding commerce, 
to the increasingly productive indus- 





tries and to the growing millions of Pm —— - handles many large estates, such as 

people of the Middle West. John J. Mitchell those of Marshall Field, Melville W. 
The uniting of these three institu- Fuller, Lambert Tree, and other na- 

tions brings together a capital, surplus and undivided tionally known figures. 

profits of more than $50,000,000. The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank brings to the 
The commercial and savings deposits will aggregate new affiliation a particularly strong savings depart- 

over $300,000,000. ment. In fact, the aim of its founders fifty years ago 
Trust funds in care of the consolidated institutions was to make it a savings bank for the people, and this 

will amount to more than a half billion dollars. aim has been dominant throughout its history. 


More than 20,000 commercial accounts and 200,000 It was natural that having helped people save money 


they should be selected to help invest the 
funds. So to the new bank the old Illinois 
Trust takes a large and successful bond depart- 
with a wide clientele. 

In addition to this the trust depart- 
ment has grown to large proportions as a 
result of the service of the savings 
and bond departments in _ help- 
ing its depositors create 
estates to be administered. 

The commercial depart- 
ment, while not as vigor- 
ously developed, con- 
tains many of the larg- 
est accounts in the 
city. 

It is these two 
banks--The Mer- 
chants Loan and 
Trust Company 
and the Illinois | 
Trust and Savings | 
Bank—that will be \\ 
consolidated _into |» 
the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Com- \PA 
pany and will move \~4 
into the completed half \\y 
of the new building on ° 
April 9. 

At the time the plans for 
the merger were completed, 
each of the three banks had a 
capital of $5,000,000 and surplus 
of $10,000,000. The arrange- 
ments as developed increased the capital of 
the Merchants Loan and the Illinois Trust by 
$2,500,000 each—this stock being exchanged 
for that of the Corn Exchange. Thus in 
reality the Illinois Trust and the Merchants 
Loan are consolidating into the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company and are holding in 
trust for their stockholders the stock of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. 

By this arrangement the Corn Exchange 
National will continue to operate as a separate 
institution. 


It will remain in its present 
quarters until the west half of the new building 
is completed. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank brings 
into the new organization a rich and long 
experience in handling commercial accounts 
and a powerful group of connections with 


Edmund D. Hulbert 


leading institutions throughout the west- 
ern states. 

Founded by a group of traders on the Board 
of Trade with the purpose of handling com- 
mercial accounts, this bank has done much by 
progressive methods to assist sound enterprises 

to grow and expand. 

It has strengthened its service to com- 
mercial houses by close relations 
with strong banks in leading 
western cities and by these 
methods has built up a 
clientele including many 
of the largest commer- 
cial and manufactur- 
ing houses in Chicago 
and its industrial 

area. 
The financial leaders 


entering into this 
merger are figures 
of national interest 
with romantic rec- 


4 heading the banks 


L©/ords in developing 
»"/ their banks. 

John J.Mitchell, until 
‘@/ recently president of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, and now to be chair- 
man of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, started as 
messenger boy at $12 a week 
for the Illinois Trust in 1873. A 
year later he was made _ book- 
keeper at $62.50 a month, and by 1878 had 

worked his way up to assistant cashier. 

It was in this position that he proved his 
natural ability as a banker. In 1880 the finan- 
cial world was startled by the announcement 
that he had been elected president at the age 
of twenty-six. Among the directors who made 
this surprising step were John Crerar and 
Richard T. Crane. That their judgment was 
right was shown by the fact that deposits soon 
passed the $1,000,000 mark and in ten years 
exceeded $15,000,000, due to development of 
the savings and trust departments. 

It is with this wealth of experience and over 
forty years as bank president, during which 
time deposits have multiplied over 125 times, 
that Mr. Mitchell becomes chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 





The rise of Edmund D. Hulbert* from 
messenger of a little New England bank to 
president of the half billion dollar merger has 
been somewhat less spectacular, but none 
the less romantic. Born in Connecticut and 
educated in a little country school, he aspired 
to be a teacher, but his parents urged him 
to go into a bank at Winsted, Conn. 
This banker held some stock in 
a small bank ‘at Winona, 

Minn., and offered 19-year- 
old Hulbert a job there. 
Here it was up to the 
Connecticut Yankee to 
handle machinery and 
other country loans 
with German farmers 
and this without any 
knowledge either of 
the accounts or of 
German language. 

But he handled 
this problem as he 
handled problems all \»' 
through life, for he 
moved to a German 
boarding 


house and \\4 
proceeded to learn Ger- ’ 
man and to make the \ 


acquaintance of every 
German farmer in the coun- 
ty. At twenty-one he became 
cashier of the Winona bank. 

In 1895 The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company created the 
position of second vice-president and elected 
Mr. Hulbert to the position at the age of 
thirty-seven. Three years later he became 
first vice-president and a director. When Orson 
Smith resigned as president in 1916, Mr. Hul- 
bert shouldered the responsibility and put his 
fairness, friendliness and keen judgment of 
men and affairs to work as chief executive. 

Mr. Hulbert, on the completion of arrange- 
ments for affiliation in 1919, became president 
of all three of the banks, and on the final 
amalgamation into the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, will become its president as 
well as continuing as president of the Corn 
Exchange.* 

The life of Ernest A. Hamill led along far 


*Mr. Hulbert’s untimely death occurred March 
30th, ten days before the completion of his dream. 


Ernest A. Hamill 


different paths than those of either Mr. 
Mitchell or Mr. Hulbert, and in turn reflects 
the position of The Corn Exchange National 
Bank in the business life of Chicago. 

Mr. Hamill’s first business experience was 
in a hardware store, where he worked until he 

was twenty-three. At this time he was 

attracted to the grain trade which he 
followed in a brilliant and active 
career for the next twelve 
years, when he was elected 
*\ vice-president of the Corn 
yi \\ Exchange under Charles 

* @\ L. Hutchinson. 
i . With this extensive 
\\\ background of com- 
va\ mercial activity, Mr. 
(4) Hamill was fully 
‘@\ appreciative of the 
“| ambition of the 
}°} founders that the 
+} bank should serve 
>) to the utmost the 
{@/commercial and in- 
{ ¢/ dustrial interests of 

£9 / Chicago. 

f-/In 1898 Mr. Hutch- 
‘e/inson retired as presi- 
if /dent and Mr. Hamill 

a y/ succeeded him. 
, oy ' Soon after this the Corn 
“ Exchangeabsorbed the North- 

western National, the American 
National and the Merchants Na- 
tional Banks. Then with $3,- 
000,000 capital and $42,000,000 deposit, Mr. 
Hamill rapidly developed the bank so that it 
contributed $15,000,000 of capital and surplus 
and $100,000,000 deposits to the afhliation. 

This briefly sketches the experience and view- 
point of the three men who are to head the new 
organization. Behind them will be a board of 
directors composed of thirty-five leading Chi- 
cago business men. 

In direct contact with the public will be a 
staff of some fifty bank officers. Conducting 
the general work of the bank will be a staff of 
1500 employes. 

Thus, the affiliated Illinois Merchants Bank, 
with trained and experienced personnel and 
with the very latest in banking arrangement 
and equipment, enters upon a new era in bank- 
ing achievement. 
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The lofty portico, which will project 
from the La Salle Street face of the Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building, with its finely 
modeled columns supporting the pediment, 
will add the final touch of grandeur to the 
massive structure. 

The architectural treatment of the interior 
with its artistic handling of vast space, 
with commanding vistas and overpowering 
height, represents the accumulated 
strength of the three uniting institu- 
tions which have played such a 
prominent part in the develop- 
ment of the industrial, commercial 
and home life of Chicago. 

The main banking room is 
marked by two colonnades of 
fluted Ionic columns executed in 
pink Cunard marble surmounted 
by a wide frieze. Four beautiful 
mural paintings from the brush 
of Jules Guerin will be used as the 
central figure in the frieze lighted 
from above by a skylight bordered 
with a richly molded ceiling. 

This floor with a height of 53 feet 
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The Main Banking 


Room 


and containing 1,512 

feet of counter space 

will be devoted to com- 

mercial banking activi- 

ties of the Illinois Mer- 

chants Trust Company 

and the Corn Exchange 

National Bank. An area in 

the center of the floor has been set 

aside for the quarters of officers meeting the 


ve 


public. Wide stairways lead to this floor 
from the commodious lobbies on the 
ground floor. 

This ground floor will be devoted to the 
savings, bond, farm loan and foreign depart- 
ments, while the mezzanine floor will contain 
offices for the executives, including E. D. 

Hulbert, John J. 
Mitchell, E. A. 
Hamill 


tain of the officers dealing with credit. 
The trust department will occupy 
the third floor and the fourth and 
fifth floors will be devoted to the 
legal department and the various 
working sections. The vaults will 
contain more than 40,000 

safe deposit 

boxes. 


One of the Lobbies 


i 73. i3 
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The east half of the Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building has been built on the site 
of the old Grand Pacific Hotel and 
will be occupied by the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company on April 9. 
This will then leave vacant the pres- 
ent quarters of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, which will be torn 
down, and the west half of the new 
building facing La Salle Street will be 
completed. 

All of these building opera- 
tions with the world of de- 
tail involved and the 
scores of subcontracts 
have been 
handled by a 
building com- 
mittee headed 
by Stanley 
Field. Mr. 

Field’s tact 
and his experi- 
ence in a simi- 
lar position in 
the building of 
the Field 
Museum of 
Natural — His- 
tory were 
brought to 


Facing the Framework 
with Limestone 
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bear in planning the work and handling 
the labor and material problems with the 


Starting the Steelwork 


result that many con- 
struction records 
established. 

A slight conception of 
the vastness of the opera- 
tions involved may be 
gleaned from a few figures 
of the material consumed. 
For example, the actual 
i work on the structure at 
ic the site will require the 

continuous effort of 600 

men for two and a half 

years, 

while the 

The Completed Last 

Section prepara- 

tion of 

material will employ 1|,200 others for a like 
period. 

The frame work of the building contains 
16,000 tons of steel covered with 13,000 tons 


of Indiana limestone. 


were 


TREC UURCILE 


The partitions, floors, 


. etc., required 33,000 tons of fireproof tile, or 


1,100 carloads. Other items include 7,000,- 
000 bricks, 280,000 bags of cement, 162 miles 
of wiring, 7! miles of conduit, 3,400 window 
openings. Over 100 carloads of Italian marble 
will be used to floor the three miles of corridor, 
while four miles of Carrara marble wainscot- 
ing will line the walls. 

The site is at the south end of the La Salle 
Street financial district opposite the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the Board of Trade. 





Founded during the try- 

ing days when Illinois 
currency was worth 
twenty-five cents 
on the dollar, 
The Merchants 
Loan and Trust 
Company under 
conservative 
management has 
without 
merger or con- 
solidation until 
its resources, as 
the oldest bank 
in Chicago are 
$140,000,000. 

Associated 
with the Mer- 
chants Loan are 
such names as 


grown 


Cyrus 
Mc Cor- 
mick, 
Walter 
L. New- 
berry, Marshall 

Field, Orson Smith, George M. 

Pullman, Lambert Tree, and 

scores of other nationally known 

figures. It was with The Mer- 

chants Loan that Lyman J. Gage 

started as a bookkeeper. 

Built on the prosperity of a wide 
family of savers, the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank has risen steadily through 
the past fifty years until it now has one of 
the largest savings departments in the country. With 
this vast volume of savings has grown up strong bond 
and trust departments and a commercial department 
with many large accounts. 

Woven into the pages of its development are such 
names as John Crerar, Richard T. Crane, Levi Z. 
Leiter, J. Ogden Armour, Chauncey Keep, Charles H. 
Markham and John G. Shedd. 

The progressive methods of The Corn Exchange 
National Bank have placed upon its books the accounts 
of many of Chicago’s largest commercial and manu- 
facturing houses. 


The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company 


Its policy has been conservative and optimistic, with 
funds at the command of Chicago firms, many of whom 
can today trace their prosperity to the service offered 
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through the bank itself and 
its strong connections in 
western cities. 

The history of the Corn 
Exchange has been closely 
linked with the Chicago 
Board of Trade which it 
has served extensively for 
nearly fifty years, having 
cooperated closely with the 
grain and provision houses 
in the financing of their 
operations both on the 
Board and with country 
customers. 


Corn Exchange National 


Bank 
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HE long colonnade of 

stretching in an unbroken line for 325 feet 
along Jackson Boulevard, and the commanding 
Grecian portico with its lofty columns and 
supported pediment projecting from the La 
Salle Street face of the building will make the 
new home of the Illinois Merchants Banks 
a fitting companion to the Federal Reserve 


Bank across the street. 
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The simplicity and 


dignity of the architectural treatment and 
the huge mass of the building further impress 
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the security and proud history of the united 
banks it houses and the varied and powerful 
resources it represents. 

An unusual feature of the design is the 
bronze cornice that crowns the building, empha- 
sizing the simple dignified pilasters that mark 
the three upper floors of the building. This 
pilaster embellishment in low relief further 
emphasizes the simplicity and dignity of the 
entire design and repeats the motif of the Ionic 
colonnades of the first four floors. 
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ILLINOIS MERCHANTS BANKS 
PLAN SALES DIVISION 


Intensive efforts at selling, organized along 
modern merchandising plans, will be devel- 
oped as part of the deposit building program. 


SUTTING the development of new 
business on a merchandising basis 
is provided for in the organization 
plans of the Illinois Merchants 

Trust Company. The promotion of intensive 
sales work organized along the same lines used 
by business houses is to be followed in attracting 
customers to the bank and in selling them the 
services when they come in. Thus new com- 
mercial and savings accounts will be secured 
and new trust relations created. 

The business extension department, as this 
part of the organization will be called, will be 
organized by F. Dwight Conner, who has been 
the publicity manager of the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank. The activities of this 
department will include all phases of business 
building for the new organization except bond 
selling which will continue its special sales force. 

The advertising division will be in the 
hands of Carl A. Gode, who has long been the 
advertising and publicity manager of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company. Pres- 
ent plans include a campaign to inform the 
people of Chicago of the wide range of service 
available and to invite them into the bank. 

The sales division which will undertake 
personal solicitation of new business for the 
various departments will be organized by 
Mr. Conner. The work of this division will 
include not only organized personal solicita- 
tion, but also the development of special leads 
and information to help salesmen secure new 
savings and commercial accounts, as well as 
new clients for the trust department. 


Further developments of the business exten 
sion department will probably include the 
establishment of a home economics division 
designed to show housewives how to conserve 
the family income, of which they spend such 
a large portion. !t is pointed out that the 
services of this department will not only save 
depositors’ money, which they can put into 
savings accounts, later on to buy bonds from 
the bond department and develop estates to 
be administered by the trust department; but 
that it will be a direct appeal to women to have 
accounts for the payment of their household 
expenses, and at the same time to maintain a 
savings account for which they wil! make a 
definite allowance in their budget. 

Also as a part of the business extension 
department, it is probable that a library and 
research division will be opened for the benefit 
of officers, employes and customers, this divi- 
sion to be operated separately from the statis- 
tical division of the bond department. 

An educational division particularly for 
employes is also under consideration. Not 
only will the educational work include training 
for specific duties and general education as to 
the policies and activities of other departments, 
but it will also include courses designed to 
show employes how to deal with and meet 
customers. 

Other banks have undertaken various phases 
of this kind of work, but the extensive develop- 
ment of a sales organization with its various 
forms of support and with such broad activities 
has rarely been accomplished. 
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TAKING A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 






OF BUSINESS—1923 


Hopes for continuation of our present prosperity 


hang on the possibility of 


increased prices 


for agricultural products and increased exports 


HAKESPEARE may well have re- 
ferred to the superficial business 
booms that occasionally come to visit us 
in these United States when he wrote 

“So may the outward shows be least 

themselves, 

The world is still deceived with orna- 

ment.” 

Human as we are, we always receive 
the visitor with open arms, welcoming 
him in a spirit of abandon so character- 
istic of the American people. But this 
ornamental Mr. Boom before long 
usually loses some of his attractiveness 
and presently wears out his welcome. 

So may be the case with the boom 
we are experiencing now. Not that 
there is any reason to think business 
will in the immediate future undergo a 
sump. On the contrary, it may con- 
tinue to expand for some time to come 
—but we are not likely to enjoy a con- 
tinuance of boom times _ indefinitely 
unless certain basic conditions become 
healthier. 

A year ago we were all optimistic as to 
the future and we based our outlook on 
three factors : 

First, the accumulation of surplus 
bank reserves that would make available 
an ample supply of credit for financing 
a large volume of business. 

Second, the lowering of the retail cost 
of manufactured goods and the raising 
of the prices obtained by the producers 
of agricultural products, that would 
result in inereased purchasing power 
and would bring about something of a 
domestic trade boom. 

Third, the settlement of many of 
the problems of Europe that would 
bring about such a _ feeling of 
greater confidence in the soundness 
of overseas conditions as would make 
possible the financing of purchases in 
this country by Europe, and would 
inaugurate a period of American export 
activity, supplementing and prolonging 
the expected domestic trade boom. 

We are now well along into 1923, but 
how do we stand as to the above basic 
factors? It is true that the first part 
of our program of optimism has worked 
out satisfactorily. The bank reserves 
are ample to meet all legitimate business 
requirements, so that we are in a strong 
position as to money. 


However, the second 


and_ third 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice President, The National Bank of the Republic of Chicago 


elements have worked out in a some- 
what disappointing manner, for altho 
we are experiencing very broad domestic 
trade activity, nevertheless this activity 
does not rest upon the soundest basis, 
and the expected betterment in Euro- 
pean political and business conditions 
has not yet put in an appearance. 

Our domestic trade prosperity is not 
entirely sound because grain prices are 
still out of line with increased prices 
of manufactured goods. In other words, 
the large part of our population which 
is engaged in growing grain is unfavor- 
ably situated as to buying power and 
will continue to be until a realigment 
comes between grain and manufactured 
goods prices. Taking 1913 as a normal 
year, grain prices by comparison are 
now much lower than the prices of 
manufactured goods—the latter continue 
to soar, widening still further the gap 
already existing between the two. It is 
axiomatic, of course, that unless the 
farmer is prosperous the country can- 
not remain prosperous. Thus it is 
reasonable to conclude that unless this 
disparity between the farmer’s buying 
power and the prices of manufactured 
goods is overcome in the next few 
months, there is likely to be a falling 
off in our present boom prosperity. 

The remarkable upward trend of 
commodity prices is due to a number of 
factors, chief of which is the extra- 
ordinary country-wide building boom; 
the replenishing of depleted stocks; 
and a labor shortage due to restricted 
immigration. It is improbable that 
anything but a business recession will 
now bring down manufacturing costs 
and the prices of manufactured goods. 

Our hopes for a prolongation of 
present prosperity, then, hang on the 
possibility of increasing the prices of 
agricultural products, in order that the 
purchasing power for high priced goods 
may be sustained. Grain prices are 
made in Liverpool and we should there- 
fore send out an “S. O. 8.” for an 
export boom to come to the rescue. A 
prompt settlement of European uncer- 
tainties would probably lead to the sale 
of European securities in America, the 
proceeds of which would be used in the 
developing of a very considerable ex- 
port boom, and this would not only help 
the prices of agricutural products but 











would also sustain the market for manu- 
factured goods. 

Without increased export activities it 
is difficult to see how the present lack 
of balance between the prices of agri- 


cultural products and manufactured 
goods is to be remedied, without some > 
easing off in our present prosperous 
business conditions. 

In still further considering the pos- 
sible business trend, it is interesting to 
refer to history itself. Looking back a 
hundred years one finds that at the time 
of the Napoleonic wars, prices rose 
sharply and then following the conflict 
gradually fell off for forty years. In 
other words, the major tendency was 
steadily downward. The same trend 
was true at the time of the Civil War. 
For thirty years afterward prices de- 
clined until they were again close to the 
normal of before the war. History has 
always been a pretty good barometer 
along these lines. Would it be un- 
reasonable to assume that the major 
trend of prices now would be down- 
ward and that the spurt at present is. 
one of the upward reactions that fre- 
quently occur in a long downward 
trend? In that ease it might be far 
better for the country were we to stick 
strictly to normal speed ahead and cut 
out reckless driving. 

In a long period of declining prices 
there are almost as many opportunities 
as in a period of rising prices, but the 
rules of the game are different and they 
should be thoroughly understood. At 
present, notwithstanding the possibility 
of a settlement in Europe that might 
lead to export activity that would pro- 
long our good times, it is well for bank- 
ers to be reasonably conservative in their 
loans and in their dealings with their 
customers. The tendency, of course, is 
for business men to add on to their 
prices all the traffic will bear. This 
tendency already has brought many 
prices to a peak that might easily 
become suddenly top-heavy. Too much 
expansion under such conditions would 
be unwise in the extreme. Wise counsel 
and eareful supervision of business 
during the months to come should be the 
general policy. For after all it is not 
spasmodic booms that the country needs 
but normal, healthy, uninterrupted bus- 
iness progress. 
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BANK CONDUCTS BEAUTY CONTEST 
AS PUBLICITY FEATURE 


By taking an active part in the winter carnival 
of Madison, the First National Bank kept its 
name on the lips of the public for two weeks 


W. E. WALKER 


Director, New Business Dept., First National Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


HE first beauty contest believed to 

have been staged as a bank publicity 
feature was that conducted by The 
First National Bank—Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company of Madison as the lead- 
ing feature of the city’s winter sports 
carnival. 

“Let’s play’ was the slogan of the 
event. Banks forgot their dignity and 
were represented with employe’s march- 
ing clubs in the big civie parade. The 
First National put into the field a drum 
corps headed by a standard bearer, a 
drum major and another employe 
mounted on a Kentucky thoroughbred. 

The most important feature of the 
celebration from the bank’s point of 
view, however, was the carnival queen 
election contest held to determine by 
popular ballot who should be the beau- 
tiful young lady to reign as queen of 
the week’s festivities. 


is attested by the fact that 230,000 
votes were polled, denoting that $2300 
was raised from this source to help 
finance the carnival. The city appro- 
priated an additional thousand and a 
somewhat larger amount was obtained 
from the sale of carnival buttons. The 
money secured as a result of the queen 
contest, however, was by far the largest 
amount raised from any one source. 
And of greater importance is the fact, 
generally conceded, that the election 
generated more real interest in the com- 
munity than the attractions of the car- 
nival proper. 

Thus working in behalf of the car- 
nival, The First National Bank helped 
establish itself more firmly as a leader 
in the community and obtained some 
good publicity in the press, valuable 
publicity that ordinarily could not be 
purchased. 


The queen of the winter sports carnival at Madison, Wis., was selected through a contest 
staged by the First National Bank which thus raised $2,300 to defray expenses of the carnival. 


This feature was also conducted by 
the bank as a method of raising funds 
to finance the carnival. Votes were cast 
at the rate of one cent a vote. 

The popularity of the queen election 


The queen election was under way 
two weeks before the carnival started. 
Announcement was made in the first 
story that The First National Bank— 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company was 


voting headquarters. Two column nomi- 
nation blanks and voting slips wer 
run daily thereafter in- the two papers, 
Kach contained prominently at the top 
the name of The First National Bank 
as voting headquarters. Scores of 
attractive young ladies were entered jn 
the race. 

Daily thereafter, too, appeared in 
each paper a story on the progress of 
the event with new angles of the situa. 
tion emphasized continually in the sey- 
eral stories. All this publicity material 
on the queen contest was prepared by 
the bank and run verbatim by the news- 
papers. They realized that the funds 
so raised were to go into the community 
chest for financing the winter sports 
event. Of course the name of the bank 
appeared frequently in the storie 
throughout the progress of the election. 

All of the 230,000 votes cast in the 
contest had to be taken or mailed to 
voting headquarters at The First Na- 
tional Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company. This brought many people 
into our new banking quarters who had 
never been in before. Many others 
wrote us letters which came with their 
votes. 

During the last two days of the 
contest, blind voting was conducted 
Votes were cast in a sealed box and no 
results were given out. Not even the 
bank knew how the contestants stood, 
thus freeing itself of criticism. 

In these two days over 130,000 votes 
were registered for the four leading 
candidates. 

It just happened that the contestants 
who won first and second places were 
entered in the race by two of our good 
mercantile customers. The young lady 
who ended in third position was a cal- 
didate nominated by a competing bank 
which took a very active part in the 
campaign. Fourth place went to the 
young lady nominated by the employes 
of the state capitol. 

A seven column head line on the front 
page of the paper together with a cut of 
the winner greeted the final announee- 
ment of results. Other pictures of the 
leaders appeared from day to day as 
voting for any of the entrants was par- 
ticularly heavy. Business concerns 
which had entered candidates thus also 


(Continued on page 85) 
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WHAT THE “FARM PROGRAM” MEANS 
TO THE SOUTH 
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With the counsel of southern bankers, part of the cotton area is 
now being devoted to other surplus or cash crops, thus reducing 
the risk involved in loans and increasing community prosperity 






OUTHERN banks wax and wane 

with cotton, and 1921 afforded a 
waning season that is painful, to recall 
and would not be recalled except to 
eredit the experiences of that period 
with having started something. 

In that lurid period there stood out 
with great distinctness the importance 
of crops in the world of wealth, the 
danger attending an unreinforced sys- 
tem of agriculture and the place of the 
banker in relation to farming. 


The economic error that stood out 
most prominently during that period 
was farmers subsistence notes. It was 
the Arkansas Bankers Association that 
adopted a policy at that time of loaning 
no farmer who did not pledge himself 
to devote enough acreage to food and 
feed crops to supply his family and live- 
stock. This policy was _ likewise 
adopted and applied by individual 
bankers throughout the South. 


Safety in a farming program is con- 
sidered now as valuable as a money 
crop. Safety in a farm program of the 
South is more clearly understood to 
mean food and feed, or in other words, 
crops to support the life of the farms, 
plus cash crops. It is now realized 
more certainly than ever before that if 
agricultural wealth is to be produced 
in inereasing abundance, there must be 
a better farming system in the South 
whereby the cotton farmer can have and 
hold more securely as his own a fair 
share of the wealth he produces, in order 
that he will be encouraged to go on 
producing by better methods. For this 
reason the cotton farmer is required 
now as never before to grow food and 
feed crops as one of the conditions of 
aloan to make a cotton crop. 


“T never miss an agricultural meeting 
m my county,” said a banker in a small 
town the other day . 


“T always learn something. In my 
county there is nothing so important as 
agriculture and nothing I can promote 
that will help my bank more.” 


This is typical. It represents the new 
attitude and spirit of the southern 
banker. In many of the farm meetings 
which the writer has addressed in recent 
months, if the banker was not presiding, 
he was an interested listener and always 
an intelligent interrogator. 

The “farm program” which is being 





By C. A. WHITTLE 


Secretary, Soil Improvement Committee 


discussed so much in agricultural circles 
of the South, is an adopted plan for 
farmers of a community or county to 
follow. Of course, a step in that direc- 
tion is of vital interest to the banker. 


The significance of “farm programs” 


in the cotton belt of the South may. 


not be fully realized. One must appre- 
ciate that the boll weevil has made 
cotton growing dangerous and for that 
reason not as many acres as formerly 
can be devoted to cotton. The crop 
now requires more intensive treatment, 
therefore the cotton farmer is asking 
“What other money crops can we grow 
on the acreage taken from cotton?” 


He knows that whatever new crop is 
grown must be grown in sufficient 
quantities in his county to provide car- 
load shipments and to attract buyers. 
Therefore, there must be a county-wide 
program with enough farmers behind 
it to make it possible to solve the 
marketing problem. , 


Shall it be more cows per farm and 
sour cream shipments to creameries? 
Shall it be more hogs, more poultry, or 
shall it be peanuts, sweet potatoes, soy 
bean hay, sorghum, sugar cane or other 
crop suited to the county? 


“The banker must be sold,” says the 
agricultural specialist. So he must. 
But often the banker has studied the 
agricultural conditions thoroughly and 
has a program to sell and sells it. 

The southern banker, is therefore 
being called as never before to bring 
to bear his great influence in dealing 
with southern agricultural programs. 

When a farmer asks for a loan with 
which to buy cottonseed and fertilizers 
the banker will ask, “What kind of 
seed? What kind of fertilizers and 
how much will be applied? What 
method will you use to protect the 
cotton from the boll weevil?” 


The banker who knows the tested and 
tried methods of growing cotton under 
boll weevil conditions, will know how to 
safeguard the loan. He can be of great 
help to the cotton grower. 

If a farmer wants a loan with which 
to buy seed peanuts, the banker will 
ask, “How many of your neighbors will 
also grow peanuts and how many acres 
will they grow? What variety?” 
Unless a given variety of enough 








peanuts to ship in earload lots is 
produced in a community he would 
hesitate about making a loan. 

So it is with any departure of the 
cotton farmer into new forms of agri- 
culture, the banker must know some- 
thing about the proposed venture if 
he is to help the farmer into ways of 
prosperity rather than into adversity. 
In fact, the agricultural responsibility 
now resting on the southern banker is 
enormous. We believe he is meeting 
it in a constructive way. 

The agricultural responsibility of the 
southern cotton banker has largely to do 
with the county as a unit, but there are 
some movements in which the individual 
bankers co-operate. 

An illustration: It was brought 
sharply to the attention of the public 
that North Georgia standard inch 
staple of cotton was fast disappearing 
from the market by reason of the in- 
troduction of shorter staple cotton and 
its cross fertilization with the longer 
lint. This means that North Georgia is 
losing the premium which it had been 
getting for its cotton and the loss of 
no small amount of wealth. 

The Atlanta Commercial Exchange, 
which handles cotton, started a cam- 
paign to introduce better cotton 
varieties in North Georgia to replace 
mongrel types. The bankers associa- 
tions gave hearty approval and have 
acted as local agencies through which 
orders for good seed could be placed 
by groups of farmers. Several car- 
loads of seeds have been distributed in 
this way. 

Another step on the part of southern 
bankers in a co-operative way has been 
in financing various farmers co-oper- 
ative marketing associations, notably 
the co-operative cotton growers associa- 
tion. 

Everywhere the outlook is brighten- 
ing in the South. High priced cotton 
is, of course, the main cause, but bank- 
ers and business interests in general find 
more encouragement in the general agri- 
cultural trend of the South than in 
cotton alone. It seems now that if 


cotton does bring in greater wealth, the 
crop is so well reinforced with com- 
panion crops and livestock products, that 
‘high priced cotton will have a chance 
to contribute wealth that the cotton 
farmer will be able to hold as his own. 
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COW BOY WORKS UP TO BANK 
PRESIDENT AT FORTY 


Career of “Dick” Lee, Topeka, Kansas, presents 
phenomenal rise to head of Kansas Reserve State 
Bank and directorship of several corporations 


By FRANK M. CHASE 









WENTY-SIX years ago a boy of tents, one for sleeping and one for 
fifteen was herding cattle on a Kan- cooking, where he was, to use his own 
sas ranch. His headquarters were two words, “cook, dishwasher, chambermaid 


and general manager of the whok 
place.” Under him were four thon. 
sand head of cattle to watch. He 
also rode thirty miles of fence every 
day, seeing that it was all up and that 
the windmills were working. 

A responsible position that for a 
boy of fifteen, and his initiative and 
resourcefulness developed early. The 
long rides and days by himself in the 
open also gave him much time to think 
and plan his future. To-day, at forty. 
one, J. H. Lee is president of a bank 
capialized at two and a half million 
dollars, a position of trust seldom at 
tained by men so young. 

Since he was thirteen “Dick” Le, 
as his friends know him, has made his 
own way. At that age he obtained 
employment on cattle ranches, working 
from spring until schooltime in the fall. 
His first purchase of consequence was 
his saddle, for which le paid forty-five 
dollars earned by driving cattle. 

His next work, cattle herding, called 
for a good deal of will power and self- 
reliance. The camp was fourteen miles 
from town and ten from his nearest 
neighbor. Once a week he would go to 
this neighbor’s to get butter and eggs, 
the rest of his provisions being brought 
out from town. On Sunday he would 
cook up enough rice to last several days, 
then make biscuits once a day, fry 
bacon and boil potatoes. Once or twice 
each month he would ride to town to get 
clean clothes and to see a few people. 
In hot weather, with his saddle blanket 
for a pillow, he often slept on the 
narrow top of the piano box in which 
the oats for the horses were stored, ut- 
mindful of the bobcats that prowled 
and cried about him. 


At times the work was extremely 
arduous. When it came time to ship or 
take the cattle out of the pastures, he 
would get up at two in the morning, 
feed and saddle his horses, get break- 
fast, round up a bunch of cattle— 
usually about a thousand—and start to 
a town thirty miles away. He had help 
at such times, of course, seven men being 
required to handle a herd of the size 
mentioned. 













































Around five or six o’clock in the 
afternoon they would reach their desti- 
nation. Then they would feed their 
horses, get something to eat and start 





mr “Dick’’ Lee, president of the Kansas Reserve State Bank of Topeka, can ride the ‘‘buckiest’’ ° 
bronco_and rope the wildest steer with the same ease that he plans the bank work. (Continued on page 80) 
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HOW HELPING THE FARMERS IS 
BOOSTING OUR DEPOSITS 


In an established community, any growth in deposits comes 
from profits of farmers and business men or savings of wage 
earners so this bank is helping the farmer show bigger profits 


By CLARENCE SWENSEID 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Petersburg, N. D. 


E time has now come when bankers 

of the Northwest are beginning to 
adopt a new method of advertising. 
Most banks tell the public to save, but 
they should tell them how to make 
money first, how to stop leaks so that 
they will have something to save. 

It does not help to tell a farmer what 
Benjamin Franklin said about saving. 
He can not associaté Franklin with 
today’s problems. It does not do him 
so very much good to tell him what 
James Hill said or what anyone else 
has said. But it does help him to hear 
what you, as a home institution, have 
to say about the solving of life’s often 
intricate little puzzle of making both 
ends meet and overlap for a savings 
account. 

The farmer of today is in a partic- 
warly receptive mood for diversified 
farming propaganda. As a result, he 
will take more interest in constructive 
bank advertising. If somebody comes 
along with a propaganda that makes 
‘the hard places easier, that lessens the 
jolts, stops the 
leaks and con- 
structively sympa- 
thises and helps, 
that is the pro- 
paganda that 
suits—that is the 
doctrine they tie 
to. 

Here in the 
Northwest we hear 
so much about this 
big word “Diver- 
sification.” It 
simply means 
mixed farming. 
Yes, and better 
farming. It is. 
this propaganda 
that the banks of 
the Northwest are 
begining to spend. 

The First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Petersburg, North 
Dakota is one of 
the pioneers in 
this field of ad- 
vertising. This 
bank situated as it is in the wheat belt 
had to take in self defense, some stand 
to urge crop rotation and a more stable 


system of agriculture. Bankers may 
think that it is not their calling to 
bother themselves with such trivial 
matters. Just let me tell you a story 
about “Little Egypt.” 

Down in Southern Illinois is a tier 
of counties once noted for their won- 
derful soil. The soil was so productive 
—so much like the fertile Nile Valley— 
that the region was nicknamed “Little 
Egypt.” The soil had one fault, it gave 
up plant food too readily. Agricultural 
authorities warned against depleting it. 
They urged crop rotation, diversified 
farming, and the use of fertilizer. But 


The illustrations in these advertisements made them stand out above the average run of 
country paper advertising and insured wider reading. 


the farmer wouldn’t listen; he was get- 
ting good money for his crops. The 
merchant wouldn’t listen; his cash 


register was full of farmers’ money. 
The banker wouldn’t listen; he was too 
busy making loans. And the other bus- 
iness men—why the very idea of bother- 
ing them with such a trivial matter. 
They were business men, not farmers. 
And then the soil gave out. It could 
not stand the pace. It had been robbed. 
Now they are trying to restore it. But 
it is a slow job and will take generations. 

The wheat belt is now facing this 
same crisis. The soil, of course, is not 
depleted. But the wheat producing 
qualities are gone. We must practice 
diversification and rotation or this 
region will confront the same problems 
as the good people of “Little Egypt.” 

The First National Bank of Peters- 
burg took the initiative to spread the 
gospel of diversified farming and has 
been successful in the task. Dairying 
and livestock raising has been empha- 
sized. Through the medium of the local 
newspaper and special stationery this 
campaign has been waged. Dairy cattle, 
sheep and pure bred _ shorthorns 
have been placed | 
on the various 
farms of the com- 
munity. Farmers 
have been con- 
verted and are 
now working into 
the more stable 
system of farm- 
ing. Today the 
community tribu- 
tary to Petersburg 
is known all over 
the state for di- 
versified farming. 
More cream is 
shipped to market 
from Peters- 
burg than any 
other point within 
a radius of fifty 
miles. The banks 
are in good finan- 
cial condition, 
with no bills pay- 
able or outside 
money. 

There is no 
single subject in 
which the farmers of the Northwest need 
instruction, inspiration, direction and 

(Continue on page 61) 











HIS is the sixth article in which I 
have discussed new business in 
banks and I shall probably be forgiven 
if I pause for a resume of the subject 
so far. 

First, then, I considered what sort of 
man the new business manager of a 
bank should be and what the bank 
should expect of him. 

Next I gave the general line which 
a newly appointed new business man- 
ager might profitably follow in sur- 
veying his institution, its field and its 
main avenues of development. 

Following that I suggested certain 
preliminary recommendations which 
the new business manager might make 
after his survey, looking to increased 
salability of the institution. 

These first three articles completed 
the ground plan of the whole subject 
and with the fourth article I launched 
into what may be termed “auxiliary 
selling forees and their development.” 

This fourth article described how the 
owners of the bank may be attracted to 
and enlisted in aid of the new business 
department. 

It naturally led up to the fifth article 
which suggested plans for interesting 
the whole working personnel of the bank 
in the new business department; and 
now I come -to another phase of this 
same question of auxiliary selling forces, 
namely the whole community’s inter- 
change of gossip—the news. 

News originally passed from mouth 
to mouth and a great deal of it still 
circulates in the same way. But modern 
society has powerful engines for spread- 
ing it faster and further and these ean 
all be made to help the efficient new 
business manager if he learns how to 
use them. 

In the order of their importance 
these disseminators of news are the 
press, associations of various kinds, 
business shop talk and neighborhood 
gossip. 

How ean these powerful forees for 
good or ill be enlisted in co-operation 
with the new business manager? 

The press clearly comes first in im- 
portance, and by the press I mean not 
only loeal daily newspapers, but local 
weeklies, local club and_ association 
publications, house organs of local con- 
eerns and_ national —publications— 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 





especially the banking magazines. 

A word of warning at the outset. 
The new business manager probably 
has charge of the bank’s advertising 
appropriation and he may perhaps be 
tempted to use that as a lever on the 
editorial departments of newspapers 
and magazines. Perhaps such an 
attitude may be suggested and even 
urged by the executives to whom the 
new business manager reports. Worse 
still this attitude may perhaps be en- 
couraged by publications whose adver- 
tising space is of secondary or doubtful 
value. 

The new business manager who has 
the proper conception of his position 
will set his face like flint against this 
attitude and fight it wherever it shows 
itself either inside or outside the bank. 

The right sort of newspaper or 
magazine will give your bank all the 
editorial co-operation it deserves with- 
out a thought of advertising return. 
The sort of editorial co-operation that 
you buy with advertising is not worth 
its cost—no matter how low that cost 
may be. 

This is good ethies, but like all good 
ethies it is also good business. Nothing 
but editorial value creates advertising 
value. Every departure from the 
highest editorial standards means a cor- 


responding loss to the advertiser. Never 
forget: it. 

Editorial expressions about your 
bank are not “free advertising.” They 


are either genuine comments on your 
bank’s distinetive features or they are 
worthless puffery and the reader will 
classify them on their merits. 

Still, all this may be granted with- 
out denying that the new business man- 
ager can materially increase the amount 
of perfectly legitimate editorial notice 
which his bank receives. Here are a 
few suggestions, based on extended 
study of methods by which it has been 
successfully accomplished. 

First, the new business manager 
should cultivate personal relations with 
publishers, editors and reporters. 

Forget the news when you talk to an 
advertising representative. He is offer- 
ing a definite commodity that you need 
in your business. He ean give you in- 
formation about the value of that com- 
modity without which you cannot buy it 
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NEWS—WHAT IT MEANS TO THE 
BANK IN THE PUBLIC PRINTS 


Many sources of information available 
as a means of getting the name of your 
institution often on the public tongue 































intelligently or use it efficiently. Ge 
the most you can from him and re 
member that good buying ability is just 
as much required of the new busineg 
manager as good salesmanship. 

But forget that you are a buyer when 
you talk to editorial men. Sell your 
self as a publicist who knows good stuff 
and who hates unreadable material, 
Sell your bank as an institution whic 
is keenly alive to its public service 
character and its educational function, 
Show that you know how to write 4 
news story, a feature story, an editorial 
or a magazine article and that you know 
how to tell them apart. See to it that 
your bank and its officers deserve preg 
comment and see to it that you do you 
part in getting that comment into type 

Show that you appreciate the fast 
that the editor is helping you, but make 
certain that he gets the feeling that 
you are helping him. 

























Keep a careful retord of every pres 
comment that your bank receives and 
keep on improving your technique @% 
a creator and reporter of readable 
matter. At the same time use your er 
periences of the past as guides to the 
future in selecting the publications with 
whose editorial departments you can 
best co-operate. 












yetting into the detail of the matter, 
publicity management consists first, im 
recognizing the news value of certail 
happenings, second, in knowing how & 
present the story of those happenings 
in proper form and third, in knowing 
how to make the editor agree with you 
on the availability of the matter you 
present. 










What happenings in or around @ 
bank are likely to make readable 
“copy”? Only the “nose for news” that 
every good new business manager must 
be born with, can detect them all, but 
here are some of the more obvious leads: 









1. Elections of officers and directors. 
2. Opening of new offices, new 
partments, new branches. 5 
3. Financing of state and city if 
debtedness and of important public 
utility or commercial enterprises. 
4. Economic findings and results 
market investigations or other suf- 
veys by the bank’s statisticians. 
5. Social or semi-social activities 
employes. 
Organization of special services to 
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An added service to bring you business 


Here is a way to get more depositors—Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Checks. Banks now supplying their 
customers with them find this added service increases 
their deposits. It is a selling point for new business. 
Thousands of banks now give these Insured Checks 
and have increased deposits. 


Look at this thing from the depositor’s point of view. He 
wants protection from check raisers. And he will take his 
account to the bank that gives this positive protection. Our 
volume of check manufacturing is so large that the cost to 
you is no more than for ordinary checks of the same quality. 
Free advertising service is included. 


The World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s best safety paper. 


They are insured in the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
for $1000.00 against loss through fraudulent alteration. 


They are protected individually by The William J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, Inc. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


New York 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 


Atlanta Chicago Des Moines Denver 


San Francisco 
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customers, such as Christmas clubs, 
pig clubs, garden clubs, home 
economy clubs. 

. Exhibits in the bank of new coins, 
farm products, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, historic relics, etc. 

Filing of important wills, inven- 
tories and settlements. 

. Speeches by officers and directors. 

. Publications of an_ educational 
character issued by the bank. 

. Odd happenings in the bank, such 
as a newsboy who saves or inherits 
a fortune, an immigrant who says 
something noteworthy to the sav- 
ings teller, etc. 


When one of these happenings occur 
—if possible before it oceurs—the new 
business manager should be prompt in 
collecting all the facts on it. He should 
be exact as to names, initials, addresses, 
dates, amounts, previous connections, 
manuscripts, and all other specific de- 
tails. He should then prepare an ex- 
dusive account for each newspaper and 
magazine to which he believes the “story” 
may be acceptable. This account should 
be complete with head, subheads and 
text heads, and should be written in 
such a way that it ean be cut down con- 
yeniently if space exigencies require. 

That is to say it should tell its story 
four times—very briefly in the head, 
telegraphically in the subhead, essen- 
tially in the first paragraph and cireum- 
stantially in the succeeding paragraphs. 

The story should be type written and 
marked in the upper right hand corner 


“From John Jones, 
New Business Manager, 
First National Bank. 
For release on receipt (or give date) 
640 words— 
Exclusive to the Herald as to copy, 
not exclusive as to facts. 


There may, of course, be cases where 
a certain set of facts are pledged to one 
publication alone or where there is only 
one paper or magazine that can carry 
them for first publication. 

In these cases the line “Exelusive” is 
all that is necessary. 

After the copy is written the new 
business manager should endeavor to 
present it in a personal way to some 
individual in the offices of the publica- 
tion. The proprietor of the publica- 
tion is of course the best man to see, and 
failing him the managing editor, city 
editor or financial editor. If possible 
the new business manager should carry 
his story in person to the man who will 
handle it. A call over the telephone 
preceding a dispatch by messenger is 
second best, a cordial personal covering 
letter comes third. 

“But suppose there is nothing of 
news value going on at the bank?” 
Someone will ask. My answer is that a 
bank with a live new business manager 
Will do something of news value once 
&month or oftener. The news-produc- 
ing attitude of the new business man- 
ager will educate officers and directors 
into the importance of progressive 


methods. The favorable reactions 
produced by press comment will prove 
the value of such methods and some- 
thing more. Contact with editors and 
publishers will do more to develop a 
new business manager and to broaden 
his public view point than any other 
single relationship he can form. 

Take the one news feature of speeches 
by officers and directors. 

Here is a selling foree which every bank 
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wants to hear about economies. He 
believes the banker knows more about 
economics than any other public man 
and in most eases he is right. 

President Puelicher of the American 
Bankers Association called on President 
Harding of the United States a month 
or two ago and asked what the bankers 
of the country could do best in the way 
of patriotic service. The answer was— 
“Explain to the common people the 
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These newspaper clippings show a few ways banks are getting their name before the public. 
G. Prather Knapp suggests other subjects that people like to read about 


can employ be it large or small. The 
public wants to hear from the banker. 

War was once the most interesting 
subject to the multitude. By the Fif- 
teenth Century religion had become the 
thing people wanted to hear about. 
From 1700 to 1890 polities got the spot 
light. Today the man in the street 


economie conditions that affect their 
everyday lives.” 

In an address to the New York Ad- 
vertising Club in February Mr. Puel- 
icher stated that he had dedicated his 
administration of the American Bankers 
Association to that object primarily. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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PUTTING ON AN EMPLOYES’ 
CONTEST IN A SMALL CITY 


Much larger initial deposits were secured by The Fourth National 
in Wichita than in the ordinary city contest and that at only a 


OR years, we had a savings depart- 

ment, such as it was—nothing but a 
little window over in the corner, 
equipped with hand posted old-fashioned 
Boston ledgers and equally antiquated 
equipment. If anyone wanted to make 
a savings deposit no one interfered 
with him. 

When C. L. Davidson became Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, he dis- 
covered our department tucked away 
in the corner, and today we have a man- 
ager, two young ladies handling clerical 
work, three windows and the most up- 
to-date machine posted card system that 
they could find. In other words our 
savings department is now keeping pace 
with our bank. In developing our sav- 
ings accounts, we began a_ publicity 
campaign in the newspapers and the 
use of a house organ among our employes 
and depositors. “The Big Fourth,” as 
we call the publication, soon became 
a monthly reminder to savers and in a 
short time we were able to build savings 
deposits up to one half a million dollars. 
It was at this stage that we put on our 
employes savings contest. 

Wichita is a city of 80,000 people and 
of course we did not look for phenomenal 
results as secured in larger cities and 
immense banks. We made a special 
point of developing our employes in 
being tactful and in using the logical 
arguments for securing deposits and 
making the idea of savings attractive. 

This was accomplished by approach- 
ing the team captains who in turn held 
meetings of the team discussing ex- 
periences and methods of approach and 
sales talks. Occasionally we held large 
assemblies of the entire force and thus 
encouraged the more timid. 

The contest, unlike many employes’ 
contests, lasted for three months during 
the summer vacation period, at a time 
when savings deposits usually need en- 
couragement to offset withdrawals and 
when it is extremely difficult to encourage 
new accounts. But in spite of this 
handicap 411 accounts were secured and 
still active one month after the close of 
the campaign. The initial deposits of 
$120,291.12 were secured at a cost of 
$549.99, or an average of $1.33 an ac- 
count. Compared with other contests 


we have read about, this is abnormally 
high, but so was our average balance of 


slightly higher cost per account because a liberal bonus was paid 


-By C. B. EDWARDS 


Assistant Cashier, Fourth National Bank, Wichita, Kansas 


$292.62, and therefore the results are 
very reasonable. 

The item which brought the cost up 
was our bonus of $1.00 on accounts of 
$100.00 and over. Among the records 
established in our contest was one by 
one employe who secured 97 accounts 
totaling $34,517.38; another secured 3 
accounts totaling $15,884.15, another 
brought in 37 accounts totaling 
$850.52. 

In organizing our five teams with 
officers as captains, 10 employes were 
assigned to a team. The quota in 
advance was 10 savings accounts for 
each employe. To win any team prize 
100 accounts were acquired. The feature 
of the contest which was most fair and 
worth while was the bonus we allowed. 
For accounts all under $10 we paid 25 
cents an account; between $10 and $50, 
50 cents an account; between $50 and 
$99.99 75 cents was paid, and for all 
over $100, $1.00 was paid. 

In order to prevent annoyances to our 
customers and friends through duplica- 
tion of solicitation, our commercial cus- 
tomers were divided equally among the 
teams and employes were only allowed 
to solicit customers on their lists. In 
the case of a company which was not 
a customer of the bank, we required 
that the name be first submitted to the 
executive committee, again to avoid 
duplication. In the case of individuals 
solicitation was without limit. 

We announced before hand that we 
believed a spirit of sportsmanship would 
dominate the contest and that technical 
rulings would be unnecessary. This 
attitude was proven in practice. 

Among the talking points which we 
suggested to employes, we pointed out 
that most people nowadays believe that 
ordinary foresightedness demands that 
they carry life and fire insurance, put 
bumpers on their cars, safety valves on 
their steam engines, and fuses in their 
electric light circuits. Everyone real- 
izes the importance of a proper “shock 
absorber” or “reserve for emergencies” 
in the form of cash in the bank 
which is available at a moment’s notice 
to meet any unexpected crisis or 
demand. 

' We found in interviewing some 
strangers, foreigners and other people 
below ordinary intelligence, that they 










were mostly timid about putting money 
in the bank. Their fears were overcome 
and some very nice accounts secured 
from this source by advancing the argu. 
ment that The Fourth National Bank 
was a U. S. Government Depository, as 
well as the depository for state, county 
and city funds. 

The writer personally acted as paying 
teller while the contest was in progress 
and realized that quite a few people 
were prone to burn the candle at both 
ends so that at the end of a week their 
pay was gone regardless of what they 
were receiving. Heart to heart talks 
resulted in many of these people opening 
a savings account. Many laborers and 
clerks will open savings accounts and 
build up desirable accounts by building 
from small payments if invited to do 
so in a sincere manner. I found that 
many of them felt that banks did not 
want small accounts amounting to only 
a few dollars. : 

During the third month of the contest 
enthusiasm began to lag, due to hot 
weather. At this period Mr. Davidson 
offered an all day outing to all en- 
ployes bringing in a certain number of 
accounts during the succeeding two 
weeks. This certainly revived interest 
in the campaign and Mr. Davidson’s in- 
vitation to all employes for that day 
made the contest close in a whirl of en- 
thusiasm. 

Entirely aside from the increase of 
deposits, we are convinced that an 
employes savings account contest is a 
good thing for any bank large or small. 
It tends to cement a closer union between 
the whole force. Officers can make 
a point of assuring employes that their 
efforts are appreciated. Even our cus- 
tomers became interested and either 
brought in accounts for the credit for 
certain employes or gave the employes 
tips that led to new business. 

We have adopted the slogan “Double 
your Savings; It Can be Done,” and 
our work shows that it is not an impos- 
sibility for between April 1, 1922 and 
April 1, 1923 we will just about accom- 
plish that goal. Although our con- 
solidation with the State Savings and 
Mercantile Bank has helped, too much 
credit cannot be given to the loyal spirit 
of co-operation exhibited in our em- 
ployes contest. 
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The teller and an auditor of a well-known 
Illinois bank were reconciling the accounts of 
several correspondent banks. Their separate 
bound book registers contained both dead and 
current records. Both men were continually 
being interrupted while the teller wrote drafts 
for customers. 


This situation was not new, but they didn’t 
know how to correct it until a Baker-Vawter 
man was called in. He analyzed their problem 
and recommended the Combined Register Sys- 
tem.Heshowedthatonly current pagesneeded 
to be kept in the cage. The previous month's 
leaves would be accessiblein transfer binders. 
The job in the cage would be easier. 


The system was installed and is making good 
for the clerks and for the bank; the bank’s cus- 
tomers are getting better service. 


i 
ce 


“Who's got the First Chicago register?” 


Patton was ina hurry. ‘“‘Give me the Cashier’s Check 
and Merchants Trust registers, too,”’ he added. 
“They are not in the book vauit.”’ 


Adams and ‘Bob Harris began a hurried search. ‘‘Too 
many registers, Mr. Patton,’”’ said Adams. “It would 
take a librarian to keep track of them. Here’s your 
Check Register. We are reconciling the Merchants 
Trust. Want it now?” 


AYBE your bank is still using an old fashioned 

collection of bound registers, with their attendant 

confusion and lost motion. Have you seen the Baker- 
Vawter loose leaf Combined Register plan? 


Instead of half a dozen to fifteen separate bound registers, 
oneor twoloose leaf binders, properly indexed, do the work. 


Filled leaves are transferred; no dead weight; reference 
and reconcilement are possible without interference from 
current work. For new accounts insert another index tab 
and series of leaves. We carry in stock standard forms 
for all register records, and for many other bank needs. 


This Combined Register plan is only one of many of Baker- 
Vawter’s simple, proved systems for taking up the slack in 
bank work. Ask the Baker-Vawter man about it. He may 
also have the answer to some of your other problems. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct - Our own offices in 55 cities 
Manufacturing Plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. - San Francisco, Cal. 
Holyoke, Mass. - Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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NORTHWEST BANKERS PUSH DRIVE 
TO KILL BARBERRY 


The rust that costs wheat growers $50,000,000 
in annual losses is being attacked by an 
extensive campaign of education and practice 











Erwin Karow of Pine Island, Minn., won the 
loving cup and cash prize offered by the First 
National Bank of St. Paul for the boy or girl 
in the Northwest accounting for the removal 
of the greatest number of common barberries 
during the season. Young Karow brought 
his bushes to town on a hay rack and had them 
counted by his local banker. 


HE fact that the rural banks are 

heart and soul with the farmer in 
his efforts to solve his practical problems 
has its latest exemplification in the ex- 
tremely helpful co-operation the coun- 
try bankers are giving in the campaign 
to reduce black stem rust losses in the 
north central states. 

Black rust of grain, agricultural 
scientists have found, can be controlled 
by the eradication of the common bar- 
berry bush, on which this plant parasite 
breeds in the spring. For the past 
five years the federal government has 
been engaged in an effort to rid the 
spring wheat states of barberries. 
During the first four years the progress 
was steady but not particularly impres- 
sive for the reason that the funds 
devoted to the enterprise were inade- 
quate and the farmers, who were 
especially to benefit by the success of 
the undertaking, were skeptical of 
promised results and far from enthu- 
siastic in their co-operation with the 
government experts. 





By HARRISON FULLER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Conference for the Prevention of Grain Rust, Minneapolis 


Faced by the danger that rust would 
force the northwest out of the business 
of raising hard spring wheat and con- 
fident that barberry eradication was the 
solution of the problem, plant pathol- 
ogists, far-sighted business men and 
public officials of states in the grain belt 
set about in 1922 to remedy the situa- 
tion. They organized the governors, 
farm bureau presidents, state com- 
missioners of agriculture and agricul- 
tural college deans into a body taking 
the name of the Conference for the 
Prevention of Grain Rust and establish- 
ing headquarters at Minneapolis. The 
purpose of this organization was first, 
to bring pressure to bear upon Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the several 
interested states to increase their appro- 
priations for barberry eradication, and 
in the second place to carry out a pro- 
gram of educational publicity to enlist 
the fullest co-operation on the part of 
the farmers. 

The matter was effectively presented 
at Washington and the appropriation 
was more than doubled. Then the con- 
ference devoted itself to arousing 
public interest in the undertaking and 





6s 


ROY A. YOUNG 


Roy A. Young, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Minneapolis, is an ardent supporter of 
the campaign to eradicate barberry and thus 
reduce the wheat losses from rust. 


the bankers were among the first to be 
approached. 

The Twin City banks at once saw the 
merit of the plan to save grain growers 
from an average annual loss of $50,- 
000,000 and took the lead by subscrib- 





ing a substantial sum for the prepara- 
tion of literature to be distributed 
through correspondent banks serving 
rural communities. Country bankers 
proved equally keen to give every 
measure of assistance. They displayed 
warning posters, put educational matter 
into the hands of their farmer ens- 
tomers, informed themselves of the 
scientific relationship between the bar- 
berries and black stem rust and brought 
to their banks samples of the bush so 
that they could help the farmer identify 
it. 

Railroads, milling companies, grain 
dealers, implement manufacturers and 
others whose interests are directly in- 
volved with the prosperity of agri- 
culture, did much the same thing but 
government agents are agreed that the 
services of the bankers were of the 
most practical value. The country 
banker is always something of a farmer 
—usually a much better one than the 
actual tillers of the soil. In addition 
he is a business man, fully conversant 
with economy of preventing every form 
of waste. Futhermore, he has the intel- 
ligence to realize that scientific advice 
from dependable government sources 
like the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is worth following about 100 per cent 
of the time. To these qualities may be 
added a considerable measure of in- 
fluence with land owners and _ tenants 
through business relations. Therefore, 
the banker was in a position to be a real 
factor in the project and leaders in the 
movement were quick to see the bene- 
ficial results of having “sold” him on 
the proposition: 


When the country banker started out 
to do barberry missionary work among 
his farmer friends he found he had 
need of all his wiles. In the first place 
he discovered that a great many farmers 
had been brought up with the idea that 
stem rust is due to the weather—that 
it forms on grain in much the same 
manner that it forms on iron. They 
were inclined to scoff at the assertion 
that rust spores develop only on the 
leaves of the barberry and they doubted 
that the destruction of this bush would 
eliminate the plague that sometimes has 
taken whole crops and often exacts 4 
costly toll. 


The banker answered with his newly 
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See What Happens 
When Advertising Really. Becomes 
Selling Force 


v 


BANKER in a far western town, considering 
what he should do to increase business during 
these coming months, wrote to an unusually 

successful banker in the Northwest a few weeks ago 
and asked this question: 


‘What do you think of Graves Service?” 


The reply was conclusive—one of the most unusual 
tributes perhaps that has ever been paid to an adver- 
tising Service. 


The answer: 


‘‘We have been using Graves Service ever since they 
started. We have received definite results in a sub- 
stantial growth by the use of the Graves material. 


We think that the benefits derived are sufficient to 
take the amount expended for the service out of 
‘*expense”’ and place it under ‘‘investments.”’ 


Graves Service is ready to get to work in your institution 
to perform that same profitable service for you. Graves 
Service is something more than mere advertising. 


It is SELLING FORCE. 


W ould you like to see a Graves Specialist this week ? 


GRAVES SERVICE 


Wm. ELtiott GRAVES, FINANCIAL PUBLICITY 
GrRanpD Raptips, MICH. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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acquired knowledge of the history of 
rust and its cause. He referred to the 
situation in western Europe where the 
connection between the barberry ang 
rust has been known for 100 years ang 
recognized by prohibitory laws and 
orders in all of the grain growing 
countries. Dr. E. C. Stakman of the 
University of Minnesota, who went 
abroad in the summer of 1922 for the 
special purpose of observing the results 
of barberry eradication, returned with 
the statement that black stem rust no 
longer is feared in the cereal producing 
regions of western Europe because the 
barberries have been wiped out of ex. 
istence. 

In many places bankers procured the 
services of county agents and agricul- 
tural experiment station experts to 
show farmers that rust is always heavier 
in the immediate vicinity of barberry 
bushes than in more distant fields. The 
First National bank of St. Paul con- 
ducted a contest for boys and girls of 
three states and awarded eash prizes to 
the youngsters who brought the most 
barberries to their local banker. Bar- 
berry eradication bees were arranged 
at which neighbors gathered to destroy 
bushes where extensive patches of 




















, 7 = “escapes” were found. At one of these, 
Continental Service— Se at Spring Valley, Minnesota, Roy A. 
with Young, governor of the Ninth Federal 

7450 Banks BAN K S Reserve, donned overalls and _ labored 


CHICAGO 






under a hot summer sun with grub hoe 
and spade. In the same party, similarly 
garbed and engaged, were Governor 
J. A. Preus of Minnesota and president 
J. F. Reed of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. i 


The result of all this activity is that the 
spring wheat states are now thoroughly 
addicted to barberry eradication, as 
Louis Hill of the Great Northern rail- 
road puts it. They were determined 
to escape from the menace of black stem 
rust and they seem to be in a fair way 
to realize their ambition. The U. §. 
department of agriculture estimates 
that the barberries will be pretty well 
cleaned out of the states of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Iowa by the end of this season. 
With the same support for the campaign 
in 1924 the work may be completed in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Then farmers may begin 
to look for certain relief though it may 
take a year or so more to clean up 
entirely some of the more difficult local- 
ities, like-the lawns of the greater cities 
and some of the wild areas in the states 
east of the Mississippi. 




























*““CHECKING CREDITS” 


for several thousand banks in the United 
States is all in the day’s work at the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank. These 
banks turn to us for credit information be- 
cause of our unusual store and sources of 
such information. And, yet, every one of 
our correspondent banks is helping us to 
“check credits” and thereby contributing to 


the success of this important department. 
It works both ways. 

















































CONTINENTALand COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK °f CHICAGO 


“cAn extra measure of service” 


















Judge W. W.. Moore has been ap- 
pointed president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Houston Texas, succeeding 
Colonel Henry D. Lindsey. Judge 
Moore has been attorney and counsel 
for the company since 1915. 





Resources more than $500,000,000 
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PLANS THAT BRING IN NEW 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


(Continued from page 12) 
blank which is turned in by the outside 
representative or one of the officers if 
the account is not opened in the pros- 
pect’s office. 

“This affords space for the usual 
information of name, address, business 
references and connections, but in one 
eorner contains a simple list of the 
different departments of the bank with 
a space for checking. An X indicates 
that the services will be used. A simple 
check indicates that it will probably be 
used. A copy of this is kept on file in 
the service, publicity and credit depart- 
ments, so that each department may 
function on the accounts. These re- 
ports are checked later and in eases of 
service not being used our representative 
takes the matter up with the customer. 

“In addition to the activities of the 
new business department,” added Mr. 
Alexander, “we have inaugurated a sys- 
tem, whereby employes receive a com- 
mission for new business brought in by 
them. The only restriction we make, is 
that the account must carry an average 
balance of a least $500.00 for the first 
six months after being placed on the 
books. We also require that employes 
submit the name of any one he wishes 
to solicit to the manager of the new bus- 
iness department before calling, thus 
avoiding duplicate solicitation. 

“Our payment to employes for these 
accounts is one-quarter of one percent 
on the average balances for the first six 
months. In other words, an account 
with a $5,000 average balance would 
entitle our employe to receive $12.50. 

“Through our central file system,” 
said Mr. Alexander, “we keep a record 
of the balances maintained by our com- 
mercial accounts. If these average bal- 
anees show an unusual or abnormal fluc- 
tuation at any time, we have a blank on 
which this is reported to the officer 
most familiar with the account. On 
this we show the average balances by 
months for the past year and the average 
balances at present. We have found 
this very helpful as the officer returns 
it to us with his comments and gives 
us information in the case of a decrease 
which we pass on to the other de- 
partments and in the case of increases 
often start an investigation of condi- 
tions and secure additional new business. 

“Although the presence of these forms 
may appear complicated to you, they 
do not involve an unusually large amount 
of work. For instance, the reports for 
a day are passed around at one time 
and can be examined and initialed by 
the officers very quickly particularly as 
most of them do not have to go into 
details on the majority of the accounts. 

“Much has been said about the central 
file and what it has done in building up 
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more than a century. 


clients. 


A Century of Service 


This bank offers to its patrons the service of 
an institution with a history reaching back 


Our banking, foreign, credit, securities and 
trust departments offer a complete financial 
service to meet the varied needs of our 
Detailed information of the service 
rendered by any of our special departments 
will be gladly supplied upon request. 


Established 1810 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 








THE MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 








new business such as savings accounts, 
deposit boxes and similar lines of bank- 
ing. Our system of forms does just 
that thing in greater detail for the more 
valuable commercial accounts. The ad- 
ditional information which our repre- 
sentative has when he calls makes it 
possible for him not only to use the 
more forceful and effective arguments, 
but to approach the man in the way 
most likely to produce results.” 


Contract has been awarded archi- 
tect by the First National Bank of 
Greenville, Alabama for an addition 
and extensive improvements to its build- 
ing. The total expenditure will be 
between $30,000 and $40,000. 


Readere will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, C. Hunt 
Turner, Jr., was elected secretary to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of James 
E. Brock. Turner was educated at Smith 
Academy, St. Louis, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire, and graduated 
from Harvard University. He entered 
the Mississippi Valley as a clerk, and 
beeame assistant secretary in 1906. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank of 
Royalton, Minnesota, the following 
officers were elected: W. H. Galley, 
president; S. C. Hennelotter, vice pres- 
ident; M. J. Kamla, cashier and M. 
Baron, assistant cashier. 
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CLARIFYING 


THE ISSUE 


IN BRANCH BANKING 


Banker defends 


the Detroit 


system because it offers service 
to customers and the community 


By JAMES A. HOYT 


Vice President, First National Bank, Detroit 


DEFINITION of the subject is 

essential before a debate can pro- 
ceed intelligently. The difficulty about 
the recent discussion of branch banking 
has been the lack of a definition. What 
are we talking about? 


Manifestly one team of debaters has 
been discussing one subject, another 
team has been talking about another 
subject and a third has been talking 
about still another subject. There is 
branch banking as exemplified in Ca- 
nada. There is branch banking as oper- 
ated in California. There is branch 
banking as practiced in Detroit and 
Cleveland. Perhaps there are 50 other 
varieties. There can be no intelligent 
discussion and no satisfactory solution 
until there is a process of elimination 
and definition. 


It is not likely that anyone would 
seriously propose to supplant the sys- 
tem of banking now in existence in 
this country with a system similar to 
the Canadian system. Even the giant 
octopi of Wall Street—if our New York 
friends will pardon the allusion—hardly 
wish that. Yet that is the scarecrow 
which has been set up and demolished 
by some of the debating teams on the 
negative side of the query. The Cana- 
dian system, whatever its virtues, is 
not suited to the United States, for 
reasons not necessary to enter into now 
but which are fundamental, based on 
the differences in the development of 
the two countries. So let us eliminate 
that variety of branch banking. 


For our part we do not favor either 
the California variety, and this is said 
without reflection. There are very 
grave objections to the extension of a 
banking institution throughout a state; 
the same objections in a smaller way 
which obtain against the Canadian sys- 
tem in a large way. 


The third variety is the Detroit 
variety, if we may call it such. In its 
favor very much ean be said; against 
it nothing convincing has as yet been 
said. 


It is defensible because it is respon- 
sive to the necessities of our modern 
large city. In a word the banks in these 
cities have found it is impossible to 
serve their communities properly at 
one down-town office. Somewhat slow 
to do so—as the profession is charac- 





teristically conservative—the city banks 
have merely followed the lead of other 
business institutions. By some the com- 
parison may seem undignified—and 
dignity is the banker’s fetish—but if the 
gasoline companies, the chain drug 
stores, the chain groceries and the chain 
movies have found it expedient to place 
their conveniences for spending money 
within easy reach of the people, why 
should not the facilities for saving and 
conserving money be similarly pre- 
sented by the banks? In Detroit you 
ean buy a Ford car in any part of the 
city. The Ford Motor Company might 
sell to Detroiters as many cars from its 
great plant in Highland Park as are 
now sold from its 15 or 20 Detroit 
agencies but it is to be doubted. At 
any rate it is much more satisfactory 
to the buyers to be able to deal with a 
neighborhood representative of a stan- 
dard product than to be compelled to go 
to the main plant. 

In the discussion of the branch bank- 
ing question, the buyer—the man that 
the Ford Motor Company always has 
in mind—has been very generally over- 
looked. What is best for the customer, 
not what is most profitable to the 
banker, may have something to do 
with the final determination of this 
question after all. Is it more con- 
venient, more satisfactory, and just as 
safe for him or her to do business near 
his store or near her home with an 
office of a strong national bank, with 
ample capital, strong resources, diver- 
sified loans, experienced and conserv- 
ative management and every possible 
banking facility? Or is it best for the 
customer to depend on a neighborhood 
bank, with limited capital, limited re- 
sources, loans restricted to a limited 
territory and a few lines, and under 
management, which however honest 
and well meaning, is of limited ex- 
perience, with limited facilities? 

The proof of the pudding is chewing 
the bag. The banks in the large cities 
have found a demand for the extension 
of their facilities throughout their com- 
munities. That is the method by which 
they can best serve their communities, 
and while every good banker is con- 
cerned about dividends to his stock- 
holders, he is not worthy of the name of 
banker unless he is concerned also about 
the service his institution may render. 


It is not greed on the part of the banks 
that has brought about the extension of 

anking facilities in the cities; it is jp 
response to the necessities of these com. 
munities. 

Let the debate, then, be limited to this 
definition: “In cities of 100,000 or 
more inhabitants shall a bank be per. 
mitted to operate branch offices within 
the corporate limits of the city in which 
the main office of the bank is located?” 

With this as the definition of the 
query the debate may proceed without 
confusion of thought and without loss 
of temper. There are many collateral 
questions which may be developed. 
How much capital must a bank have 
before it can operate branches? [pn 
what proportion shall the capital be in- 
creased as the number of branches is 
increased? These and many others, will 
be opened up for consideration as the 
debate continues. 

And, if the state banks are per. 
mitted to operate branches under the 
restrictions as to corporate limits and 
capital, why should not national banks 
have that right in these same States? 


Tennessee National, Johnson City, 
Builds 


Contract has just been let for the 
erection of the new banking home of 
the Tennessee National Bank, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 

The building, which will cost more 
than $100,000, is to be erected, in the 
heart of the business district of the city 
and will cover a space, 50 by 90 feet. 
Construction work is to begin within 
the next sixty days, and the structure 
is to be completed by December. 

The exterior is to be of light grey, 
carved Bedford stone, on a granite base, 
with typical American bank front, with 
inset windows to main banking floor 
and mezzanine, and engaged columns 
reaching practically the entire height. 
The main banking room will have a 
ceiling more than twenty feet in height, 
with mezzanine floor around the entire 
room, and the interior fittings will be 
largely marble and brass. 


The arrangement for the banking 
room is along the most modern lines, 
with unit system for bookkeepers and 
tellers, enabling the handling of the 
greatest volume of business with con- 
venience and efficiency. The vaults are 
to be of impenetrable construction, and 
protected by the most modern and in- 
tricate burglar alarm system. 


The following officers have been 
elected for the American National Bank, 
San Bernardino, California: R. D. 
McCook, president; W. S. Shepardson, 
vice president; W. O. Harris, cashier; 
O. R. Irwin, H. T. Slater, and A. R. 
Hamilton, assistant cashiers. 
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General Motors 
Accessory Companies 


AN automobile is usually thought of as 
the product of a factory where raw 
materials pour in at one end and finished 
cars roll out at the other. 

But certain essential car parts can be 
delegated to separate organizations. 
Thus within General Motors there are 
companies producing essential motor 
parts and equipment which are standard 
upon many representative makes of 
American passenger cars and trucks. 

Some of the products of these acces- 
sory companies also find a wide variety 
of uses outside the automotive industry. 
Hyatt roller bearings are used on cranes, 
coal mine cars, textile machinery, trol- 
leys, concrete mixers, belt conveyors and 
industrial locomotives. 

The electric dental engine has its tiny 


New Departure ball bearings which 
differ only in size from the bearingsused 
in the huge sugar mill. 

Klaxon warning signals, besides 
helping to make motoring safe, render 
a widespread service in police and fire 
departments, in factories, schools and 
mines, and on railroads and farms. 

More than 175,000 farms are 
equipped with Delco-Light power 
plants which furnish electricity for labor 
saving machinery and electric light. 
Another Delco-Light product is the 
Frigidaire, a self-contained, automatic, 
electric refrigerator. 

Thus General Motors Accessory 
Companies contribute to almost every 
phase of American home and indus- 
trial life. 


Ai booklet entitled “ Accessory Compantss” will be mailed if a request is directed 
to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


BUICK CADILLAC - CHEVROLET 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment 


Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims 


Harrison Radiators 
Fisher Bodies 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OAKLAND 


OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
AC Spark Plugs-AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears - Lancaster Steel Products 


Klaxon Warning Signals 


- Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


* General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes an exclusive insurance service for General Motors dealers - 
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BANK SERVICE WILL PROFITABLY 
INCREASE SIZE OF ACCOUNTS 


A smile with every transaction and a word of apprecia- 
tion for every deposit will do much to increase the 














N certain banks the important 
matters of special service are taken 
eare of through the combined efforts 
of an advertising department and a new 
business or business extension depart- 
ment. Occasionally, fairly satisfactory 
results are brought about by co-operation 
developed in a club of 
officers and employes. More 
and more, however, it is 
pleasing to note the activities 
of specially equipped service 
departments. There is no 
denying the fact that all 
those inside and outside a 
bank know that, no matter 
how rendered, real SERV- 
ICE pays—and pays big. 
Some six years ago bank- 
ers began to realize the im- 
portance of cultivating pres- 
ent customers. They dis- 
covered that names already 
on the books offered the 
most fertile field for new 
business. And, too, they 
recognized the necessity of 
getting out after new bus- 
iness instead of waiting 
behind the mahogany desk 
for it to drift in. The time 
has now come when banks 
must be energetically vig- 
ilant in taking advantage 
of all opportunities for 
making easy the conduct of 
an account or the transac- 
tion of trust or other bank- 
ing business. The banks 
which do so, head the lists 


of progressive, dividend- 
paying institutions the 


country over. 


This matter of actually 
rendering SERVICE—is it an easy 
task? No, indeed. Does it involve 
work? Most emphatically yes, and lots 
of it. Many a good service department 
is splendidly planned in theory; but it 
takes the human element—everlastingly 
on the alert and enthusiastic in co-opera- 
tion, to insure service which is worthy 
of comment, service which pulls _bus- 
iness. 

Just what is this “Human Element” 
thing? From behind the teller’s wicket 
the writer has day in and day out 
gazed upon the grim visage of the 
perennial grouch. Under such negative 





size of accounts and correspondingly affect profits 


By G. W. BITTEL 


Manager, Service Department, Harvey Blodgett Company, St. Paul 


circumstances he has come to know how 
extremely difficult is the performance 
of service duty. But he has demon- 
strated that it pays, in countless ways, 
not only for the bank but for the teller 
and his assistants. The writer has like 


wise basked in the beaming smiles of 



























What Is Banking Service? 


In a copyrighted folder published by the 
Harvey Blodgett Company for distribution 
among commercial bank customers, 
following pertinent points are emphasized: 


“The term ‘service’ has come into such com- 
mon use, particularly in connection with bank- 
ing, that it has lost some of its force with 
many. 

“Just what is banking service—good bank- 
ing service? 

“It begins with the facilities which a bank 
offers its customers for keeping their funds in 
safety and for transferring them by means of 
the convenient check. 
beginning. 

“The ideal banking relation is one in which 
the depositor becomes acquainted with the 
bank’s officers, takes his financial problems to 
them and judiciously cultivates and uses his 
credit as a means of legitimate business profit. 

“By discussing his business plans with the 
bank’s officers his own viewpoint becomes 
broadened, for it is part of the bank’s service 
to co-operate with customers and to help them 
succeed. 

“After all, it is difficult to outline in brief 
space just what bank service is. 
differs with individual cases and unfolds with 
acquaintance and discussion.” 


the 
patrons; and he knows what a pleasure 


optimistic, always-well-pleased 
it is to render full measure’ service 
under favorable conditions. 

Every officer, teller and clerk has it 
in his power to become a full-fledged 
service manager, if he is sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to take the trouble. And 
let’s emphasize the officers. Much pay- 
ing business is “killed” at the rail. Yes, 
careful, thoughtful work is required, 
and lots of it. 

Aren’t too many bankers nowadays 
“wishing” for increased business with 
little work? Aren’t we looking for the 


But that is only the 


In fact, it 













easiest way? Quite recently a promi- 
nent banker actually requested an 
“easy way” to conduct certain new bus- 
iness work. We want increasingly 
efficient, simpler methods, to be sure; 
but let’s not shun the necessary hard 
work of SERVICE which is certain to 
net so many gratifying, 
money-value results. 

Do we enter whole-heart- 
edly into the advertising 
campaigns of our institu. 
tion; do we keep our eyes 
open for every opportunity 
to co-operate in carrying 
out the programs of the 
advertising and new _ bus- 
iness departments? Bacek- 
ing up business develop- 
ment efforts with concrete 
service is one of the surest 
ways for bringing about 
growth in deposits, increased 
dividends, and the most en- 
viable reputation for human- 
ness that can possibly be won. 

A well regulated service 
department, then, will con- 
tribute freely to the bank 
of which it is a part, to the 
patrons it serves, and, in 
the long run, to the great 
eause of humanity at large. 





the 


The reaction of a bank 
patron to one little act of 
thoughtful, cordial service 
has often put in motion 
word-of-mouth advertising 
which has resulted in splen- 
did business. In many such 
eases the business could 
otherwise have been reached 
only through the expend- 
iture of thousands of dol- 
lars in time and money; if, indeed, it 
could have been obtained at all. 

Bankers throughout the United States, 
realizing the importance of such con- 
centrated effort, are installing well- 
organized service departments—depart- 
ments of action. What are these de- 
partments doing? They are building 
up strong co-operation between officers, 
departments and individuals within the 
bank. They are cementing friendships 
between bank and patron—influencing 
a much wider and more intelligent use 
of bank facilities. They are building 
up deposits and increasing dividends. 
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Accuracy and Speed 


in Figuring 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Insure 
against 
serious 
and costly 
mistakes 


OKEL’S RAPID CONVERSION TABLES 


are a new and extremely rapid method of figuring 

foreign exchange. These tables have been two years 
in preparation and have cost $60,000 to complete. 
Hundreds of banks have already adopted this new method 
because it saves so much time and money and is abso- 
lutely accurate. 


With Jokel’s Rapid Conversion Tables you can convert 
any currency into any other currency, at any rate of ex- 
change (no matter what the fluctuations) with ab- 
solute accuracy and any clerk in your office can do it in 
far less time than it takes to do the same problem by the 
present method. 


These tables have been put into book form, over 900 
pages, thumb indexed, printed in clear type on the finest 
paper and bound so that each page opens flat. 


Any bank, foreign exchange broker, stock exchange 
house, importer, exporter or manufacturer doing only a 
nominal foreign exchange or foreign bond business can 
save many times the cost of these tables in time and 
costly mistakes. 


They can be used for years, regardless of price fluc- 
tuations of currency. 
Send for Sample 
and Prove for Yourself 

We will send sample pages upon request written on the 
letterhead of a reputable house. Try any problem 
within the range of these sample pages and prove for 
yourself that problems taking from three to ten minutes 


by the old method can be accurately worked in from 
ten to twenty seconds. 


You will surely save money by the use of these tables. 
Write for sample pages today and prove it for yourself. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


351 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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They are bringing stockholders and dj. 
rectors actively into the work of build. 
ing business. And, through it all, they 
are benefiting the nation by developing 
a broader knowledge of the advantages 
of saving. They are educating folks to 
the importance of using the trust fagjl- 
ities of a bank in the drawing of wills, 
and in providing for the efficient admin- 
istration and execution of estates. They 
are promoting the use of commercial 
departments and bringing home to 
countless thousands the importance of 
good credit. Through greatly stimul- 






“PAR FACILITIES” 


ITH us your bal- 

ance insures service 
that does not stop with 
the receipt of “*member- 
items’’ at par. 












We receive all items at 
par, member or non- 
member; cash or col- 
lection. 

Our 24-hour-transit depart- 
ment and direct method of 
handling collections result in 
a maximum interest bearing 


balance of collected and 
available funds. 





We make no charge for tele- 
graphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 







G. W. Bittel, whose experience points out the 
value of service sincerely offered as a power in 
building deposits. 















ated use of safe deposit: boxes and other 
safe keeping facilities, the public is 
being taught the wonderful advantages 
of this triple insurance against fire, 
burglary, and accidental loss. 

How are service departments doing 
all these highly important things? By 
being constantly on the alert to improve 
and strengthen each contact between 
officer, employe and patron. Who has 
not seen a group of customers congre- 
gated at a window, impatient with the 
stress of other important matters, fid- 
geting about on one foot and then on 
the other, while a teller unconcernedly 
finishes counting a bunch of bills, or 
calmly completes an entry on his blotter 
which might have waited? Have you 
seen an officer, busy with dictation, 
brusquely reply to a pertinent question 
of some “daring” patron?. And 
you’ve heard the tired bookkeeper insult 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mr. Banker: 


if you could bring home to the people of your town, forcibly 
enough, the inconveniences of having NO bank account and the 
comforts of having a savings account or a bank connection, can 





Sgenannnnensneaneencannecennacgnansnnccanecnncnagnananagecgeensnneanssacusensencaeeneeeeeeeeeeennl) 


you imagine what the result will be? One way—THE BEST the depositor who tries his patience by 

WAY—of doing this is to show how the other fellow feels with seeking the amount of balance in his 

or without a bank account, for the other fellow is everybody's account: or the teller who demands that 

mirror. Pictures are the universal language, and telling photo- the deposi tor shall make out his own 
stories is my business. Ask for samples. 

¢ | deposit ticket. Perhaps you have also 

ANNE SHRIBER = | witnessed the “outburst” that usually 

“Sie eet ee ae tae win = | greets the tardy patron who presumes 

358 Fifth Avenue New York City sca needn't look for ajob when you're old.” = | to hope he may cash a check after bank- 

Sa ; m“«£, 29,“ 0,€£ 128 Hours, when the window bears the 
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forbidden sign “CLOSED.” And that 
impatient “hello” over the telephone. 
Yes, many things “try the patience” 
of the tired bank man; and there you 
have the answer. Opportunities to 
serve, and no SERVICE rendered. 
A smiling, cordial explanation, or 
the cheerful performance of the 
distasteful little task, constitute the 
highest type of advanced service to 
patrons—service which directly repre- 
sents hard dollars and cents returns to 
stockholders and directors; and, of 
course, to every mother’s son in the 
employ of the bank. 


So, let’s make the best of these dif- 
ficulties which daily tax our patience 
to the limit. And why not? Haven’t 
we advertised for months to secure the 
business of just such patrons? Didn’t 
our new business department call re- 
peatedly on the customers in question; 
haven’t we promised every banking 
facility? Yes, we have. Then, aren’t 
we keen enough business men to see the 
importance of taking good care of the 
patronage for which we have so dili- 
gently battled? From the purely selfish 
point of view, if for no other reason— 
because we want to see the business in- 
erease, we must take good care of the 
needs of each patron; we must do so 
uncomplainingly, with a smile. Not 
every business man can be a banker, 
but certainly every banker can and 
should be a business man. Let’s all get 
together and inject some “serve” into 
service. 


Some time ago the writer desired to 
open a commercial account. He walked 
into a wide-awake metropolitan bank 
which was doing a great deal of effective 
advertising, stepped to the desk of the 
vice president at the rail, and simply 
stated that he wished to open an ac- 
count. 


Without even so much as a smile, the 
the officer quickly glanced up, buried 
his head in papers again, and, pointing 
over his shoulder with his thumb, curtly 
said, “that window over there.” 


Mr. Neweustomer walked over to the 
receiving teller’s window, repeated his 
humble statement and waited expect- 
antly. The teller examined the check 
tendered him to see if it was endorsed. 
Then he poked a couple of signature 
ecards through the wicket, made out a 
deposit ticket, entered the deposit in the 
book and handed it back to the customer 
—all with machine-like precision, with- 
out smile, glance, or word of welcome. 


The amount of the deposit was not 
large—only $180. But Mr. Newcus- 
tomer looked fairly prosperous, and he 
did not “drag his feet.” So far as the 
vice president or the teller could know, 
he might be possessed of considerable 
means, and be a splendid prospect for 
big future business. Also, the gentle- 
man might have excellent connections. 
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SANTOS, BRAZIL 
The world’s greatest coffee port 


In your Cup of Coffee is 
a story of American financial achievement 


and opportunity 


FEW years ago the South 

American coffee merchant, 
like most of his fellow country- 
men, found it difficult to ex- 
change American dollars into 
his every-day currency, except 
at a discount as compared with 
sterling. 

As a result, the coffee merchant 
of New Orleans or New York had 
to buy credit in sterling to pay 
the Brazilian coffee merchant. 

But today, the South American 
merchant knows and accepts 
American dollar credits. The 
development of foreign markets 


has carried with it the develop- 
ment of a world-wide market for 
American dollar credits as. a 
medium for international ex- 
change. ' 

Coffee is simply an incident. 
It illustrates how America is 
coming into its own. America 
must be an exporting nation and 
must play a leading part in world 
financial matters. 

The Seaboard’s Foreign De- 
partment, through its exception- 
al correspondents abroad, is in 
a position to give discriminating 
service to those interested. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 


115 Broapway 
At Cedar St. 


The new customer took his pass 
book, turned and purposely walked 
directly past the vice president’s desk 
on his way out. But the officer did not 
stir. 

Nobody said “Thank you.” Nobody 
said “Come again.” Nobody said 
“Goodbye.” 

That was enough to make almost any 
new customer feel very unnecessary. 
However, it happened that he had some 
six or eight years ago graduated from 
several years’ service in a large city 
bank as a successful teller. He knew 
just what an easy matter it would have 
been for the teller to be cordial, to smile 
and chat pleasantly while checking back 
the initial deposit and taking the sig- 


Main Office 
Broap anD Beaver STREETS 


Jptown Branch 


20 East 45TH STREET 
Near Madison Ave. ,; 


nature. He knew how simple it would 
have been for the officer to display some 
sign of cordiality. 

Millions of dollars are thus wasted 
annually by banks in their advertising 
and new business work. 


After serving twenty years as pres- 
ident of the Arlington Farmers & Mer- 


. ehants Bank of Findlay, Ohio, R. L. 


Dorsey has retired and is succeeded by 
Anson Swank. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Trust Bank of 
Charleston, Fay W. Claar was elected 
as assistant cashier and assistant trust 
officer and Henry Simmons was elected 
assistant cashier. 
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PLACING THE LIABILITY 
IN CASE OF FORGERIES 


There are many exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule as to the party who must 
bear the losses in cases of forgery 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


ENERALLY speaking, the forge 

ing of a name upon commercial 
paper will not create a liability upon 
the one whose name has been forged, 
and so long as such person has no 
knowledge of the forgery the rule is 
unbending, rigid and positive. How- 
ever, as soon as knowledge of such 
forgery reaches the one whose name 
has been forged, the realm of exceptions 
is entered upon, and positive action may 
be required of him, or the forgery of 
his name may create upon him the same 
liability as though he had in good faith 
signed the instrument in question. 


In other words , when knowledge 
comes to one that his name has been 
forged upon an instrument, it is his 
duty to speak, if his silence will bring 
injury to an innocent party who is 
holding the paper in reliance upon the 
genuineness of the signature. It fol- 
lows, that if the one whose name has 
been forged, in the face of such a situa- 
tion, remains silent, and the innocent 
holder suffers injury, he may be held 
liable upon his signature even though 
it is a forgery. 

The application of this rule of law is 
illustrated in a striking and interesting 
manner in the recent Maryland ease of 
First National Bank vs. Wolfe, 117 Atl. 
878. The facts and circumstances which 
culminated in the action were, insofar 
as material to this discussion, as follows. 


W. Seott Wolfe, a business man en- 
gaged in the coal business, obtained 
two loans from the First National Bank 
of $1,500 each. One loan was obtained 
in December 1919, the other in January 
1920, each being evidenced by a note 
which bore the supposed signatures of 
Wolfe and his wife. 


Thereafter, it appears, Mrs. Wolfe 
was informed by a woman of her neigh- 
borhood, “that some of the people did 
not have as much money as was given 
to them.” This, according to the evi- 
dence that was later brought out at the 
trial, made her a “little suspicious,” and 
she wrote a letter to the bank in which 
she said. 


“Advise me if you hold any notes for 
which I am given as security; also wish 
to advise you to accept no notes on 
which my name appears as security.” 

The above inquiry was addressed to 
the bank on July 13, 1920. The bank 





received it, and the cashier replied in- 
forming Mrs. Wolfe that the two notes 
mentioned in the beginning were held 
by it upon which her name appeared. 
The cashier of the bank, it seems, thought 
it peculiar that Mrs. Wolfe would write 
as she did, but not hearing anything 
further from her concluded there was 
nothing wrong. 

In the meantime, after the receipt of 
the letter from the bank informing her 
that her name appeared upon the two 
notes, Mrs. Wolfe consulted her attorney 
and informed him that her name had 
been signed to the two notes by her 
husband without her knowledge or 
consent. The attorney thereupon ad- 
vised her to have Mr. Wolfe place his 
business in her name to safeguard her 
from any loss that might result from 
this unauthorized signing of her name. 


Thereafter, this was done, and Mrs. 
Wolfe sold the coal that was on hand 
paying some obligations that she ad- 
mitted liability upon, through the sign- 
ing of notes with her husband. She did 
not, however, either upon receipt of the 
letter from the bank, or thereafter, in- 
form the bank that her signature to the 
two notes in question had been forged. 


About the time the notes became due 
the bank noted that Mrs. Wolfe was 
trying to sell certain real estate which 
she owned and judgment was entered 
upon the notes. Mrs. Wolfe discovered 
this, it appears, when she went to give 
title to the real estate, and she there- 
upon brought proceedings to strike out 
the judgments against her on these two 
notes, on the ground that she had not 
consented to nor authorized her name 
to be signed thereto. 


“The law applicable to cases of this 
character is that one by his conduct or 
even by mere silence may estop himself 
from defending against the payment of 
a note on the ground that the signature, 
thereto, was a forgery, if it be shown 
that the holder in relying thereon was 
misled thereby to his injury, provided 
it be further shown that it was the duty 
of the party and he had an opportunity 
to ancek,.* ° *” 


The court next directed its attention 
to a review of the evidence to ascertain 
whether or not the actions of Mrs. 
Wolfe, after she had been notified by 
the bank that her name appeared on 


the notes, were such as to justify the 
invoking of the rule against her. Ip 
this connection it was, among other 
things, said. 


“If the name of Mrs. Wolfe upon 
the notes was forged by her husband, 
she knew of it as early as July, 1920, 
for she in her testimony stated that she 
was told by the letter from the bank 
that her name appeared upon notes in 
that bank. * * * The information she 
acquired by letter was promptly fur. 
nished her at her request, as she had 
asked to be advised ‘if the bank had any 
notes for which she was given as se. 
curity.’ 


“Upon the receipt of her letter the 
bank might well have thought that she 
had some reason for seeking the infor- 
mation, and, as its cashier said, he 
thought it ‘peculiar’ that she should 
have asked it. But, if her inquiry 
eaused the bank any apprehension as 
to the genuineness of her signature, it 
was naturally allayed by her silence 
thereafter. When her inquiry was an- 
swered, and she was told that her name 
appeared upon notes in the bank, which 
she says were forgeries, it was her duty 
to inform the bank of that fact, which 
she had full opportunity to do, but 
did not do it. * * ° 


“We need not, we think, discuss to 
any extent the evidence with the view 
of showing that her silence and conduct 
misled the bank to its injury. The bank 
was relying upon the forged note for 
the money that it had loaned to her 
husband upon both the credit of him 
and her. She, instead of informing the 
bank of the alleged forgeries, so that it 
could have taken steps at that time 
towards protecting the bank against 
loss resulting from them, took over the 
whole assets of her husband, and dis- 
posed of so much of them as was neces- 
sary to the payment and satisfaction 
of other notes, upon which she was 
security for her husband upon her own 
admission. * * * 


“Tt is clear to us, from the facts of 
this ease, that it was the duty of Mrs. 
Wolfe, when told by the bank that her 
name appeared upon notes held by it, 
to have informed the bank of the alleged 
forgeries, and that her silence, when 
she could have spoken, and her conduct 
thereafter, upon which the bank relied, 
misled it to its injury, and that she by 
such silence and conduct was estopped 
from raising the question of her liabil- 
ity because of said alleged for- 
geries. * * *” 


The above Maryland decision, when 
taken in connection with the facts in- 
volved, perhaps constitutes one of the 
clearest illustrations of the application 
of the rule of estoppel, in situations of 
this kind, that the books contain. 
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MEETING THE GROWING NEEDS OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING 
La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets, Chicago 


Dedicated April 9, 1923 


to the rendering of a broader and more comprehensive 


banking service 


PRIL 9th, 1923, marks the consummation of an important Chicago banking 
achievement —the affiliation of three of the oldest and most favorably known 
financial institutions of the city, to form the Illinois Merchants Banks. 


The event is one of significance, not only locally, but nationally and internation- 
ally; for it reflects the ever widening range and growing magnitude of the commercial, 
industrial and agricultural activities of Chicago and the Middle West. 

The services of the Illinois Merchants Banks, complete in every branch and phase 
of banking and finance, are available to all, whether individuals, business enterprises, 
public institutions, or banks, whether located in the Middle West or elsewhere—and 
correspondence relating to the nature of these services is cordially invited. 

















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
BANKS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
John J. Mitchell, Chairman.» Edmund D. Hulbert, President 


Ernest A. Hamill, Chairman - Edmund D. Hulbert, President 
A consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank and Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants Bank 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets = ancago La Salle and cAdams Streets 
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THE BANK’S LEGAL ADVISOR 


Courtesy of the Illinois Bankers Association 





QUESTION: From time to time we 
are asked to rent safety deposit boxes 
in the following manner: “Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith’—to be opened after the 
death of either, by the survivor. 

It is our understanding that this is 
not in accordance with the Inheritance 
Tax Law. Will you kindly give your 
opinion in the matter and advise 
whether or not a box can be rented in 
this manner? 


ANSWER: It is not unlawful for 
a bank or other concern renting safety 
deposit boxes to lease them to two 
persons to be opened by the survivor 
after the death of either, but our Illinois 
Inheritance Tax Law, nevertheless, re- 
quires the safety deposit vault company 
to seal the box until after the Inheritance 
Tax Office has made an examination of 
the contents, and this is for the reason 
that the mere fact that the box is rented 
in this manner does not determine the 
ownership of the contents or vest title 
to the contents in the survivor. It may 
or may not be decided in an Inheritance 
Tax hearing that the survivor is the 
owner of the contents, or this question 
of ownership may be decided in a pro- 
ceeding brought by the heirs of the de- 
ceased joint tenant or the Administrator 
or Executor of the deceased joint tenant 
against the surviving joint tenant. 
There may be as between the State of 
Tllinois and the estate of the deceased 
joint tenant on one hand the surviving 
joint tenant on the other, a taxable estate, 
and our Supreme Court has decided that 
the finding of the County Court of a 
tax in such eases, or in any ease, is not 
determinative’ of the question of owner- 
ship. There is a clear distinction 
between the question of possession and 
the question of ownership. 

QUESTION: We are _ enclosing 
herewith samples of notes which we 
have been using for our bills receivable. 
At times we have renewed notes on 
these forms without procuring endorse- 
ments which the original notes carried. 
We held the old note with the renewed 
note and were under the impression that 
this protected us. This method was 
used in cases where the endorsers were 
out of the city or ill. They were given 
no notice of the renewal. 

Our auditors have criticized our 
method of handling this on the basis of 
their assumption that they are not sure 
that in cases of this nature, the en- 
dorsers can waive their right to notice 
of non-payment. 

We should like very much to have 
your opinion on this; also any other 
eriticism on our note forms which might 
oceur to you. 


ANSWER: The practice of retain- 
ing uncanceled the old note with a 
renewed note may be fraught with some 
danger and I would recommend that it 
be discontinued. The contention could 
be made and possibly sustained, that 
taking a new note for the old obligation 
without securing the endorsements re- 
lieved the endorsers. In my opinion 
you would be in a better position if you 
took no new note in renewal but retained 
the old one, but you would likewise be 
criticized by the Examiner for carrying 
past due paper. The only proper 
course, therefore, for you to pursue 
without possibility of loss is to require 
in each instance the old or new endor- 
sers on the new notes taken by you for 
the old indebtedness. 

I have no suggestion or criticism to 
make with reference to the forms of 
note submitted except as to your judg- 
ment form of note wherein you use the 
phrase under which the maker of the 
note authorizes you to enter up judg- 
ment “at any time hereafter,” meaning 
at any time after the date of the note. 
It is the opinion in some quarters that 
this is objectionable as destroying the 
negotiability of the note on account of 
rendering its time uncertain. The 
courts of last resort in the State of Iowa 
have held such a note to be non-nego- 
tiable. This is not important to most 
banks except in case of rediscount, as so 
long as such a note remains with the 
original payee the question of nego- 
tiability does not arise. 


QUESTION: We would like to in- 
quire if a bank has any legal right to 
refuse payment on a check given by a 
customer when under the influence of 
liquor, when he has the funds on deposit 
to pay the check. 


A cheek written under those cireum- 
stances does not have the same signature 
that it does under normal conditions, 
yet there is no doubt but that the sig- 
nature is genuine, that is, that the man 
wrote it himself. 


We have such a case among our cus- 
tomers and would like to save him from 
himself, but do not care to assume any 
liability by so doing, but if we could 
legally do so, we would like to refuse 
to pay his checks under the cireum- 
stances mentioned. 


ANSWER: A bank has no legal 
right to refuse payment on a check merely 
because it was given by a customer when 
under the influence of liquor, provided 
the customer has sufficient funds on 
hand to meet the check. If the signature 
is genuine, the check must be paid, 
otherwise, the bank could be sued by 
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the customer. Friedman vs. Edgewater 
State Bank, 215 Ill. 36 (1919); Schag. 
ner vs. Ehrman, 139 Ill. 109 (1891), 


Our Supreme Court decided in the 
case of Bates vs. Ball, 72 IIl. 108 
(1874), that, to render a transaction 
voidable on account of drunkenness of 
a party to it, it should appear that he 
was so drunk as to have drowned reason, 
memory and judgment, and impared his 
mental faculties to ap extent that would 
render him non compos mentis for the 
time being, especially when the other 
parties connected with the transaction 
have not aided in or procured his drunk. 
enness. : 


This case has been followed in the 
case of Dahlmann vs. Gaugente, 238 Il, 
224, and the Court says (p 228): “To 
render a transaction invalid on account 
of the intoxication of one of the parties 
thereto, he must be so intoxicated as to 
not know what he is doing—the intox. 
ication must be of such a nature as to 
drown memory, reason and judgment.” 


And even in those States where 
drunkenness is held to be a defense toa 
contract, the party setting up such de. 
fense must show that he has in some 
way rescinded the contract, or where 
the status of the parties has changed so 
that the other party is prejudiced, that 
he has attempted to restore the status 
in quo. 

The bank cannot without assuming 
liability to the customer, refuse to honor 
his checks bearing his genuine signature 
merely because the bank knows that the 
checks were given while the customer 
was intoxicated. 


QUESTION: When this bank was 
robbed in 1920 two of our customer 
lost their Registered Liberty Bonds— 
they were stolen. They have petitioned 
the government for duplicate bonds and 
are required to furnish Indemnity 
Bonds. 


We want to know whether as a Na 
tional bank we would be allowed under 
the National Bank Laws or other laws 
to go as surety on these bonds. We 
have written the Department as to 
whether they would accept this bank as 
surety on these bonds if National banks 
were allowed to sign as sureties. Surety 
Bond Companies and individuals are 
acceptable to the government, but the 
premiums bonding companies want are 
too high and there are reasons why we 
do not care to have individual sureties. 
This bank intends to sign as surety if 
acceptable to the Federal Department 
and if allowed under the National Bank 
Laws or other laws. 


ANSWER: Unless expressly author- 
ized a banking corporation has no 
power to enter into a contract of guar- 
anty or suretyship except when such 
contract is for its own advantage or as 
an incident to a contract or transaction 
which is within its expressed or implied 
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She 


UNION TRUST . 


COMPANY 
Cleveland 


Cad 


ONE of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec- 


tion midway between 
Chicagoand NewYork 


Capital and Surplus 


$33,375,000 
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Plant of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


Buffalo— 


the linseed oil cen- 
ter of the United 
States. 

In the plant of 
four large compa- 
nies located here, 


one of which is the largest in the United States, 
about 12,000,000 bushels of linseed are crushed 


each year, supplying more than one-third of the 


country’s requirements. 


BUFFALO—the city of enterprise 
served by the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
Capital and Surplus, $17,000,000.00 


powers. No such power being con- 
ferred by the National Bank Act, this 
rule applies to National banks. Bailey 
for use, ete., vs. Farmers Nat’l Bank, 
97 Ill. App. 66 (1901). In this case 
the Coroner of Tazewell County, Illinois, 
sued the Carlisle Surety Co., and the 
Farmers National Bank of Pekin, Illi- 
nois, in the Cireuit Court of said County, 
in an action of debt upon a bond in 
which the Farmers National Bank of 
Pekin was surety, the bond being a re- 
plevin bond, and the Court held, that 
the execution of such a bond by a Na- 
tional bank as surety was beyond its 
powers and void; that it is the obliga- 
tion of everyone contracting with a cor- 
poration to take notice of the legal limit 
of its powers; that the stockholders 
should not be subjected to risks which 
they have not undertaken and the public 
also has an interest that the corpora- 
tion should not transcend the powers 
conferred upon it by law. 

This bank has no authority to sign as 
surety on the indemnity bonds men- 
tioned. Its officers may do so in their 
individual capacity if they desire to do 
so and are able to satisfy the govern- 
ment as to their responsibility. 

QUESTION: If “A” has an ac- 
count with us and we extend him a loan 
of $1,000.00 due in 60 days, and find 
that checks against his account returned 
for “Not Sufficient Funds” for the first 
30 days total $10,000.00, and we charge 





his account for the full amount of the 
loan to protect ourselves, are we in any 
way liable to “A” or his creditors? 

ANSWER: A general deposit ac- 
count in a bank subject to check becomes, 
upon the bankruptcy of the depositor, 
a security for and a payment pro tanto 
of his liabilities to the bank by the 
operation of the Law of Mutual Credits. 
This rule is not affected by the fact that 
the debt to the bank, if fixed and 
absolute (such as a note), was not due 
at the date of the bankruptcy. The 
bank in such ease can file and prove 
its claim for the balance of the indebted- 
nes of its customer due it. Neither the 
customer nor his ereditors can complain 
of the action of the bank in charging his 
account for the full amount of the loan. 
Chisholm vs. First National Bank of 
LeRoy, (1915) 269 Ill. 100. 

In the ease above cited it was held 
that where money is deposited by a 
debtor in his general deposit and check- 
ing account at the bank in the regular 
course of business, the charging off by 
the bank against such deposit of an 
overdraft on his account is not a pre- 
ferential payment prohibited by section 
68 of the Bankruptcy Act, even though 
the depositor, after continuing his de- 
posits and checking against his account 
for a few days, goes into bankruptcy. 

See also Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank vs. Chicago Title 
& Trust Co., 229 U. S. 435, where it 
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was held that a balance on deposit sub- 
ject to check for a specific purpose 
might be applied by the bank to the 
payment of the depositor’s indebtedness 
to it without violating the prohibitions 
of the Bankruptcy Act against prefer. 
ential transfers, although the transaction 
took place within four months of the 
bankruptcy proceedings, and the bank 
at the time had reasonable cause to 
believe the depositor was insolvent. 

So also in the case of Studley ys, 
Boylston National Bank, 229 U. S. 523, 
it was held that the enforcement by a 
bank of its hen or right of set-off by 
applying deposits honestly made in due 
course of business and without intent 
to prefer the bank, to the payment of 
the depositor’s notes in the bank’s favor 
as they matured, did not constitute a 
preference forbidden by the act al- 
though within four months of the 
bankruptey proceedings. 

In the case of Tomlinson vs. Bank of 
Lexington, 76 C. C. A. 400, it was held 
that a bank could charge off an over- 
draft to the debtor’s deposit account 
made in the usual course of business, 
and that same would not amount to a 
preference which would require the bank 
to surrender the deposit as a condition 
to filing its claim against the bankrupt’s 
estate for a balance due it. 

QUESTION: About two years ago 
Mr. Smith and wife signed a note to 
our bank and at the time the note was 
given Mr. Smith was financially respons- 
ible. However, since the value of farm 
lands have fallen, the equity in his in- 
terests have become depreciated to quite 
an extent and as Mr. Smith failed to 
pay the interest on his obligation when 
it was due the note was filed with our 
attorney for collection. The attorney 
brought suit in the Cireuit Court, filed 
his bill of proceedings with the court 
and answer to the same was made by 
the defendant’s attorney, and the Court 
set date for hearing in the matter. 

However, in the meantime, before the 
hearing was had, the defendant trans- 
ferred all equity in his holdings to the 
defendant’s mother-in-law, she having 
loaned the parties some money to take 
eare of other obligations. 

What we want to know is whether 
or not there is any recourse in the matter 
against the property of the defendant 
in view of the fact that the same was 
transferred after our suit was begun. 

After the defendant had transferred 
his equity to his mother-in-law, his at- 
torney appeared in Court and consented 
to judgment on the note, but our Board 
of Directors felt that the matter should 
have been passed in judgment before 
the defendant’s property could have 
been transferred. The attorney claims 
not. 

ANSWER: The snit in question was 
evidently based upon a note which con- 
tained no judgment clause, otherwise, 
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Specialized Service 


to Banks 


In Your Federal Reserve 


District 


RGANIZED to give personal attention to the special re- 
quirements of its correspondents in each Federal Reserve 
District, this Company i is ina position to render the type of 
service which is the result of ‘intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of local conditions. 


We invite you to send for our booklet “Specialized Service to 
Banks,” outlining the facilities we can put at your command. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


judgment would have been entered by 
confession and judgment made a lien 
upon the property. The attorney doubt- 
less proceeded as rapidly as he could 
under the circumstances but in the mean- 
time, the property having been con- 
veyed, the judgment could not attach to 
and become a lien upon it. 

The procedure now would be for ex- 
ecution to be taken out against the de- 
fendant and after the same has been 
returned “no property found” a credi- 
tor’s bill should be filed against the 
principal defendant and his wife, and 
his mother-in-law made a party thereto. 
This ereditor’s bill will appear of record 
and tie up the property. In these pro- 
ceedings the mother-in-law can be made 
te testify as to what consideration, if 
any, she paid to the defendant for the 
property, and if it developes that no 
actual consideration passed from her, 
she will be decreed to hold the property 
as a sort of Trustee for the principal 
defendant, or be directed to convey the 
property to the principal defendant so 
that the same could be subjected to the 
lien of the judgment. The decree, if it 
finds that she is not the beneficial owner 
of the property, will provide that unless 
she so conveys it in accordance with 
order of court, a Master in Chancery 
will be authorized to convey it in her 
name. Frequently in these cases when 
itis seen that the plaintiff means bus- 


iness, the defendants will get together 
and make a settlement with the plain- 
tiff out of court. 

QUESTION: A Corporation issued 
coupon bonds secured by first mortgage 
on its real estate given to a Trustee. As 
the interest comes due, the Corporation 
pays to the Trustee the amount neces- 
sary to cover coupons falling due. Who 
is entitled to the cancelled coupons, the 
debtor Corporation or the Trustee? Is 
it not proper that the Trustee should 
make a report each year to the debtor 
Corporation and return the cancelled 
coupons taking a receipt therefore? 
Where the bond names only one Trustee 
and no provision is made in case of 
death or disability of this Trustee, what 
is the proper procedure if the Trustee 
dies before the mortgage is released? 
Should the Courts be petitioned to 
appoint a Trustee for the purpose of 
releasing the mortgage? : 

ANSWER: The corporation debtor 
is entitled to the interest coupons after 
they have been paid and should provide 
the depositary with a receipt for such 
coupons. 

Where the Trust Deed names but one 
Trustee and no provision is made to 
cover the death or disability of the 
Trustee, and the Trustee should die or 
become incapacitated before the mort- 
gage is due to be released, it is necessary 
to make application to a court of chan- 


eery for the appointment of a Trustee 
for the purpose of having the mortgage 
released. French .vs. Northern Trust 
Co., 197 Ill. 30; West vs. Fitz, 109 Ill. 
425; Leman vs. Sherman, 117 Ill. 657. 

QUESTION: If a bank makes a 
charge of 50 cents per month on every 
$100.00 or fraction thereof for carrying 
accounts that are overdrawn, could this 
be collected by law providing it exceeds 
the legal rate of interest? 

ANSWER: If this charge of 50 
cents per month is made for the fore- 
bearance of money and it exceeds the 
legal rate, it could not be collected by 
law if objection was made by the cus- 
tomer. If, however, it is a charge for 
services made by the bank in carrying 
the account and the same is a charge 
against all accounts which fall below a 
stated average balance per month, it 
can be collected. 

I assume that certain literature of 
the bank earries with it a statement that 
all accounts falling below a certain 
average balance are chargeable with 50 
cents per month. If this is not the case, 
it would be advisable for the bank to 
have this appear on the bank book or 
monthly statements of the bank. 

QUESTION: A stranger came into 
the bank one day and presented a check 
for payment, drawn by himself and pay- 
able to an out of town bank. The check 
was éndorsed by a responsible farmer 
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The Young Depositor 
and George Williams 


From a letier in the archives of the 
Chemical National Bank 


“When I started in business I sought 
the strongest bank in New York, but I 
had grave doubts whether such a big 
institution would consider a budding 
business man a desirable depositor. 


**To my surprise the president, Mr. 
Williams, received me with genuine - 
interest and cordiality. .. . . He took 
my hand and remarked in his quiet, 
kindly way: ‘This bank has been built 
up by such men as you who have come 
to us when their beginnings were small 
and remained with us when their affairs 
grew large.’” 


Close relationship between the Bank and 
its depositors has always been a prime 
consideration. 
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Seeking New Business On Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
: Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


who keeps a good account with us. 

On the strength of the endorsement 
we pay the check. Later the check 
proves worthless. The endorsement of 
the farmer, however, was genuine, al- 
though obtained by fraud. 

Who must lose—the bank or the cus- 
tomer? 

ANSWER: The customer in this 
case must stand the loss. The customer 
is liable to the inquiring bank by virtue 
of his endorsement although the check 
was obtained in the first instance by 
fraud. 

QUESTION: Has the President of 
a bank, being a Director, a right to 
vote on all questions coming before the 
Board whether it be a tie or not? 

Has the holder of a proxy, although 
not a stockholder himself, a right to 
be present and vote his proxy at a stock- 





holders’ meeting? 

ANSWER: The President of the 
bank, being a Director thereof, has a 
right to vote on all questions coming 
before the Board whether the vote be 
a tie or not; in fact, it is his duty as 
such Director and as one of the agents 
representing the stockholders to vote 
on all propositions. 

The holder of a proxy, although not 
a stockholder himself, has a right to be 
present and vote his proxy at a stock- 
holders’ meeting. Nothing in the IIli- 
nois law requires the holder of a proxy 
to be a stockhoder in the corporation. 
The holder of a proxy is nothing more 
or less than an agent for the stockholder 
whose proxy he holds and as such agent 
he has a right to be present at the 
stockholders’ meeting and _ represent 
such stockholder. 
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TILNEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the Bank. 
ers Trust Company, at a regular meet. 
ing created the office of chairman of the 
Board and elected Seward Prosser, who 
has been president of the company since 
October 1914 to be chairman. This 
change within the organization does not 
mean that Mr. Prosser will withdraw 
any of his activities, but that as Chair. 
man of the Board he will be freer from 
the administration details. 

A. A. Tilney, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company since 1916, 
who has acted in Mr. Prosser’s absence 
as chief executive, was elected president. 
Mr. Tilney was born in Brooklyn in 1868, 
prepared for college at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic and other private schools 
and was graduated from Yale with the 
elass of 1890. After a year with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, he went to 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, representing that 
firm in Boston from 1894 to 1907. Mr. 
Tilney became a member of the firm in 
1904. He retired from the firm of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons in 1914 and came 
to the Bankers Trust Company in 
August 1915 as assistant to the president. 

Mr. Prosser when: asked about this 
change said: 

“The change in the official line-up of 
the company, which places Mr. Tilney 
as president and me as chairman of the 
board, comes about because it is my 
belief, in which our directors concur, 
that it will lead to a more flexible form 
of organization within the company. It 
does not mean that I will in any way 
withdraw from the activities of the com- 
pany except to be largely relieved of 
many of the details of administration 
and will be freer to act upon some of 
the important questions which contin- 
ually call for consideration. 

“Mr. Tilney is a man who started 
with the institution as assistant to the 
president. He has grown up in power 
in the organization to be vice president 
and has in my absence been looked to as 
chief executive of the company. This 
move represents no change in the policy 
of the company and Mr. Tilney and I 
have worked in such a way that I know 
we can continue our relations in our two 
new possitions with benefit to the com- 
pany. 

“In ereating the additional office of 
chairman of the board, it is felt that 
the duties of the chief executive can be 
shared by the two officers to the advan- 
tage of the company. In inviting Mr. 
Tilney to become president, I feel that 
the experience which he has had in- 
dieates his undoubted ability to handle 
the position and his understanding of 
the policies of the company from long 
association here guarantees that they 
will be changed in no way.” 


W. R. Seoville and J. E. Hatch were 
appointed vice presidents of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Pasadena, 
California. 
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Discount rates of all Reservé Banks 
Now 4% Percent 


One of the most recent noteworthy 
events in the banking situation ‘was 
the action of the Federal Reserve banks 
of Boston, New York and San Fran- 
cisco advancing the rate of discount 
from 4 to 4% percent, the rate already 
prevailing at all the other reserve banks. 
The advance has the effect of bringing 
the three banks into line with the re- 
serve banks of the interior, and of dis- 
eouraging any tendency to shift ex- 
panding demands from the other dis- 
tricts to the two centers. 

Notwithstanding the pronounced re- 
vival of business, which has heen under 
way for now more than a year, there 
has been no very marked increase in 
the demands upon the reserve banks. 
The liquidation of frozen credits on 
hand with the member banks since the 
boom has supplied them until very re- 
cently with the means for meeting new 
demands without resorting to the reserye 
banks. Thus, leaving out the New 
York bank, the low point in earning 
assets for all the other reserve banks 
was touched so recently as January 31, 
1923. On the other hand, the low point 
for the New York bank was touched on 
January 25, 1922, at $120,686,000, and 
on February 21, 1923, had risen to 
$311,349,000. These figures compare 
with earning assets for New York in 
1920 above $1,000,000,000. The ratio 
of total reserves to total deposit and 
note liabilities on Febraury 21 was 75.8 
pereent.—National City Bank, New 
York. 


New Lincoln, Nebraska, Bank 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is erecting a new 
seven story bank building. The struc- 
ture will have a granite base course four 
feet high, Bedford stone to the third 
story level and brick and terra cotta 
above this. The bank will oceupy the 
entire first story and the basement. In 
spite of the unsual narrowness of the 
building, as it is only 25 feet in width, 
the builders, A. Moorman & Company 
of St. Paul, have succeeded in utilizing 
the available space so as to make a very 
attractive and useful building. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, all of the officers were re- 
elected. At the same meeting John F. 
Patterson was appointed an assistant 
vice president of this company. It was 
also announced that W. M. Falion has 
been appointed an assistant treasurer 
of this company. 


Walter S. Bucklin,; president of The 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
has been elected a director of The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
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Forged by generations of master workmen 


NE generation of machinery builders alone could not 
produce the high speed manufacturing equipment for 
which New England is famous. Side by side, manufacturing 
and machinery have developed here—from hand forge and 
home loom to giant mills operating with amazingly dexterous 
machinery. 


As the New England machinery industry grew and ex- 
panded to world-wide markets, it required adequate banking 


service. 


The National Shawmut Bank, with abundant re- 


sources, an efficient organization reaching every corner of 
the civilized world, and a close knowledge of the machinery 
industry, is a bank that can be depended upon to expedite 
collections, transfer funds, investigate and render reports, 
and assist as a trusted financial counsellor. 


Nearby or distant banks and commercial enterprises will 
find advantage in routing drafts and other documents via 
industrial New England’s own bank. 


The bank that is closest to the 
heart of New England industry. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 


William J. Selsemeyer was elected 
assistant cashier of the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Osear T. Schmidt was advanced to the 
position of first assistant cashier to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Frank P. Maersch who became vice 
president of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank. Mr. Selsemeyer, who has been 
with the bank for many years, is pres- 
ident of the Security National club, an 
organization of officers and employes of 
the bank. 





C. P. Ross, manager of the Pershing 
Square branch of the Pacifice-Southwest 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
California, has been promoted to junior 
vice president and manager. 
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The Mercer County State Bank of 
Aledo, Illinois, has moved into its new 
home on College Avenue. The building 
which it now occupies has been re- 
modeled at a cost of $15,000. 


The First State Savings Bank of 
Hillsdale, Michigan, re-elected its direc- 
tors of which P. A. Roethlisberger is 
president; G. M. Barre, Edward Erens- 
dorf and O. F. Rumsey, vice presidents, 
and R. L. Owen, cashier. 





Ralph E. Horner of the law firm of 
Thompson & Horner, has been elected 
president of the Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, to 
succeed Charles H. Hoffman, who has 
resigned. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE RECEIPT AND 
DELIVERY OF SECURITIES 


A complete modern system of checking securities with 
control through the auditing department has been 
developed by the Fidelity Trust Company, Philadelphia 


N the old days when business was more 
simple than it is at the present time, 
and trust estates were smaller in 
number and in amount, it was com- 
paratively an easy task to take care: of 
securities. The securities were brought 
in and delivered to the trust officer, 
who immediately made an entry on 
investment ledgers himself, or had his 
chief clerk do it, and then they were 
put away in the vault, proper memo- 
randa being made on the collection 
ecards, and the whole transaction was 
considered completed. 

As business became more compli- 
eated, however, we found that this in- 
vestment ledger, which was merely a 
memorandum of the securities that were 
supposed to be in the vault, constitut- 
ing the assets of the trust estates, was 
not sufficient for the purpose for which 
it was designed without some sort of 
acheck onit. The idea that it was a book 
of account, carrying balance and total 
columns and should be an integral part 
of the auditor’s control of the depart- 
ment, had not entered our minds. But 
as business progressed and as the bank- 
ing department of the state was organ- 
ized, we found that we must have the 
control operate on the securities as well 
as the cash. The question was, what 
sort of a system could be devised that 
would cover the ‘transactions of all the 
assets of the trust department. 

Now, if I might be pardoned for re- 
ferring to our own company, the 
problem before us was to construct a 
series of investment ledgers that would 
show us at the close of each business 
day the balance of trust assets that we 
had. The problem to be solved included 
the ereation of a plan to separate the 
handling of the securities from the book- 
keeping, so that those that kept the 
books had no access to the securities. 

That was a little startling to some of 
us at first, because we felt that the 
correct way to get a proper list of the 
investment on the ledger was to have 
the trust clerk copy their names and 
amounts into the ledger directly from 
the securities. 

The next proposition was to see that 
the handling of the cash was kept en- 
tirely separate from the care of the 
securities, so that we would have an 
additional check on the work at this 
point. 








By WILLIAM G. LITTLETON 
Vice President, Fidelity Trust Company, Philadelphia 


We then went a step farther and con- 
solidated the handling of the cash re- 
ceipts in the trust department in the 
hands of one cashier, eliminating the 
real estate section’s cash receipt window 
and confining the rent people to the 
outside collection of rents and opera- 
tion of the rent records and having 
them account directly to the trust 
cashier. 

There is one thing that I wish to say 
about the general distribution of trust 
securities. It occurred to me one even- 
ing when I was home, that a great deal 
of business had been done in our trust 
department during the day, and that 
I, the responsible head of the depart- 
ment, having had a great many ad- 
ministrative affairs to attend to, knew 
little of the details of the transactions 
that had taken place. The five assistant 
trust officers had certainly distributed 
trust assets that day to the extent of 
many thousands; and a shadow crossed 
my mind—I wondered if it was all 
right. I felt a way must be devised to 
solve all such doubts, so that when we 
started in with this system I am deserib- 
ing, I saw that it must be one that 
would make us feel in the evening, as 
we reviewed the day’s work, that all 
was secure. 

Of course, as a general rule, in distrib- 
uting trust assets the administrators 
who are seeing that the distributions 
are made according to the different 
wills and deeds of trust, have noth- 
ing to do with the actual transfer 
or handling of the securities themselves. 
That is done by the financial part of 
the trust department, and the admin- 
istrator’s decision as to how the secu- 
rities are to be distributed and divided 
must always be backed up by an ab- 
solutely confirmed adjudication, or by 
the terms of a certified copy of the deed 
of trust, which must be supplied to the 
securities department by the admin- 
istrator, in order that the head of the 
securities department and his assistants 
may succeed in getting the transfers 
made on the books of the various cor- 
porations whose securities are thus 
transferred. 

The primary essentials for the opera- 
tion of a system that will safeguard 
receipt and delivery of securities are, 
first of all, absolute separation of books 
of record, securities and eash. The 





securities department, where the secu- 
rities are lodged preparatory to placing 
them in the vault, should be caged jn 
and kept entirely apart from the cash 
and records of the department, and only 
entered by those in charge. The cashier 
should also be caged in and not per- 
mitted to handle securities or books of 
record. The investment ledger clerks 
should be kept entirely apart from the 
securities and cashier’s departments. 

It is necessary to operate a control 
through the auditing department. This 
is established by an examination and 
check of the security or investment 
ledgers, and a balance taken of the 
aggregate amount of securities, at par 
value, this balance changing each day 
by the par value of securities received 
and delivered. 

The securities will then move through 
the operation of “received” and “deliv- 
ered” tickets to be used in triplicate 
form and numbered, a space being pro- 
vided for the amount at par value, and 
on the original the signature of the 
person posting to the account on the 
security or investment ledger, and on 
the first carbon, or vault ticket, the 
signature of the vault custodian and 
the person in charge of depositing or 
withdrawing securities, the third copy 
being used for posting entries into sub- 
sidiary records. 

The form of security or investment 
ledger to be used should provide for 
debit, credit and balance columns. On 
all securities received the entries should 
be posted to the credit column. When 
distribution, sales, ete., are made, the 
entries should be made in the debit 
column. The balance on hand of each 
separate item on the account should 
be carried in the balance column and 
this balance should be altered whenever 
there is a change in the position of the 
respective securities carried in the ac- 
counts. 

The balance column should be footed 
and the footings altered with each tran- 
saction, so that if in the respective ac- 
counts the totals were aggregated at the 
close of the day’s business, the result 
would reflect the total balances, and the 
amount agree with the balance of the 
Auditor’s Control Account. 

As the securities in the investment 
ledgers will show the holdings of each 
estate, the installation of a master index 
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will complete the records by showing 
the securities listed in accordance with 
the names and amounts of each kind of 
investment held and what estates own 
them, with bond and stock numbers. 
This book works in opposition .to the 
securities or investment ledgers, being 
posted, proved and balanced with con- 
trolling account each day. It is not 
only of great value in locating any cer- 
tain securities in the various accounts, 
but furnishes accurate information of 
total holdings of any particular securi- 
ties, and is an integral factor in the 
control as its totals must agree with the 
juvestment ledgers, which are kept by 
a different set of clerks. 

When the contents of a safe deposit 
box have been examined and listed, a 
copy of the list is retained by the audit- 
ing department, to be compared with 
the vault ticket deposited with the secu- 
tities in the vault. The securities are 
passed on to the securities department, 
where they are examined and entered 
on the securities received tickets in detail. 
The original, or bookkeeper’s ticket, 
is routed to the clerk who enters it on 
the security ledger, signs and deposits 
it in the auditor’s lock box. 

The first carbon of the vault ticket 
accompanies the securities to the vault 
where it is signed by the vault custo- 
dian and the person in charge of de- 
positing them. This vault ticket is also 
deposited in the auditor’s lock box in 
the vault department. It is collected 
each day by the auditor, who sees that 
he receives a complete set of tickets, 
three in number. 

When securities are received under 
letters of attorney and deeds of trust, 
a carbon of the list of securities so re- 
ceived, properly signed by the receiving 
_ official of the company, is delivered to 
the auditor for the purpose of verifica- 
tion with the securities received ticket. 

When securities are purchased for 
accounts of trust and not received until 
later, in order that the security or in- 
vestment ledgers may reflect the correct 
balance of securities at all times, the 
securities tickets are made at the same 
time as the order for the check. The 
original is passed on to the bookkeeper 
for entry on the security or investment 
ledgers, but as there are no securities 
to accompany it, the vault ticket is 
placed in the proper trust envelope and 
held there until the actual security is 
received. The auditor, lacking the 
vault ticket will follow the transaction 
daily until the securities are received, 
at which time the vault ticket will be 
signed and deposited in the lock box, 
thus completing the transaction, which 
has remained open in the auditing de- 
partment until this ticket has been re- 
ceived. 

Securities removed from the vault for 
permanent delivery are entered on 
securities delivered tickets and routed 
the same as the securities received 


The ETC Letter of Credit 
issued im your namé will make your customers’ 
foreign travel easier and more enjoyable 


Ar THE END of each travel season, The Equitable receives 
unsolicited letters from holders of the ETC Letter of Credit. 
The writers express appreciation of the courtesies accorded 
them by foreign bankers and by the Foreign Travel Service 


Bureau in our Paris Office. 


In order that our correspondent banks may enjoy that good- . 
will, we are issuing our ETC Letter of Credit with the corre- 
spondent’s name imprinted thereon; and every courtesy will be 
shown yourcustomers by our representatives in London and Paris. 


Write to our Foreign Department for particulars. 


THE F 


QUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: National Life Building, 29 South La Salle St. 
DONALD L. De GOLYER, Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXICO CITy: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


tickets, except that they are signed out 
by the vault custodian and the person 
authorized to withdraw them. 

Where securities are sold, the auditor 
checks the entry in the cash book against 
the delivery ticket, and in case of dis- 
tribution, a list of the securities is sent 
out for verification, to be returned over 
the signature of the person receiving 
them in a special auditor’s envelope. 

When the day’s tickets of securities 
received and delivered are collected by 
the auditor, a settlement is made against 
his controlling account, and by com- 
parison with the bookkeeper he proves 
the security or investment ledgers to be 
in agreément with the auditor’s control 
each day. 

In the case of withdrawal of securi- 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CLEVELAND: 629 Euclid Avenue 
CHICAGO: 29 South LaSalle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


ties for transfer or other temporary 
purposes, a temporary withdrawal 
ticket takes the place of a permanent 
withdrawal ticket, and does not require 
a book entry. This is in duplicate, the 
original advising the auditor of the 
transaction, who verifies by correspond- 
ence the proper delivery; the carbon, 
or vault ticket, being held in the proper 
envelope in the vault in place of the 
securities until they are again lodged 
in the vault, when it is released and 
completes the transactions in the 
auditor’s binder. This ticket also 
provides for signatures for withdrawal 
and redeposit in the vault. 

It is also of extreme importance to 
safe-guard the securities which are con- 
tinually being left for safe-keeping by 
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various persons interested in trust 
estates, and to this end the control of 
these securities is operated in much the 
same manner as the trust investments. 
The aggregate of these securities at par 
value is set up by the auditor, which 
establishes his controlling figure. 

From that point the securities move 
in and out of the safe-keeping compart- 
ment by triplicate tickets, the first or 
original ticket going to the customer as 
a receipt to be surrendered when securi- 
ties are delivered, the second copy being 
the auditor’s copy, by which he makes 
entry in his control, and the third copy 
is held by the securities department on 
file, a space being provided for the 
signature of the person delivering it 
from the vault and the vault custodian’s 
verification. It has a printed line on it 
for the signature of the person receiving 
the securities. 

The original being surrendered and 
the third copy signed for the receipt of 
the securities, they are deposited in the 
vault lock box and are collected by the 
auditor. This closes the transaction on 
his control. 


At the meeting of the directors of the 
First National Bank of Morrison, IIli- 
nois, the following officers were elected: 
D. S. Spafford, president; O. Woods, 
vice president and F. A. Van Osdol, 
cashier. 


to customers. 


trade opportunities. 


Profits - - - 
100 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


HE New York Trust Company 
offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit 


information service which is available 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 


Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion ofall personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
- $27,500,000 


S$7TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
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Edward E. Becker was appointed 
assistant cashier of the Manhattan Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company, Memphis, 
Tennessee to fill the position made 
vacant by the resignation of Edward 
Goldsmith, who has entered business for 
himself. Mr. Becker has been with this 
institution for ten years. 


Buford Wilson and John Rountree 
were promoted to the positions of as- 
sistant cashiers of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. 
Wilson first became connected with the 
bank thirteen years ago as a clerk. Mr. 
Rountree has been with the bank for 
twelve years and was with the service 
department before being made assistant 
cashier. He also entered the bank as a 
clerk. 


Work has been started on the two 
story brick building, which will cost 
approximately $75,000, for the Bowser 


Loan & Trust Company, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Arthur E. Anderson, an assistant 
cashier of the Security National Bank, 
Rockford, Illinois, was elected to the 
board of directors to fill a vacaney. 
He is secretary of the Young Business 
Men’s Association and retiring secretary 
of the Fourteenth Avenue Business 


Men’s Association. 
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BANKERS DIRECTORY 


It is HONESTLY revised twice a year. It is 
COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE and is published 
nearer to the date of the information it con- 
tains than is any other similar publication. It 
is printed in TABULATED FORM, all SIM- 
ILAR ITEMS beiag placed in the SAME 
COLUMN for the purpose of comparison— 
more expensive for us, more satisfactory for 
your purpose. It 
PRINTED in clear readable type. 


You constantly have occasion to consult a 
bank directory and as conditions are changing 
daily, unless you have an up-to-date book you 
will get old and inaccurate information. You 
should have the latest and best and that is what 
you get in the Rand McNally BLUE BOOK. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 


The Bankers Directory is a Business Necessity 






R. B. LOCKE JOINS 
DETROIT BANK 


The Merchants’ National Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan, announces an jm. 
portant addition to its executive foree 
in the appointment of Robert B. Locke 
as vice president. 

Mr. Locke was born in Maine, reeeiy- 
ing his education in Portland. As a 
young man he entered the employ of the 
Old Colony Trust company, of Boston, 
eventually becoming manager of jts 
credit department. In 1915 he came to 
Detroit to act as manager of the Detroit 
Clearing House Association. 

In March, 1918, when the Detroit 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
was opened he was selected as its man- 
ager and director. 

He has been a very active force also 
in the American Institute of Banking, 
having served successively as president 
of the Boston chapter, the Detroit 
chapter and the national organization. 
Under his leadership the Detroit chapter 
made a wonderful record in its useful- 
ness and membership. 

Mr. Locke will assume his new duties 
as soon as he is able to leave his present 
position. 


The Peoples Savings Bank contem- 
plate erecting a bank building at Van 
Wert, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISING WITH 
MAIL BOXES 


oops must be a letter carrier’s 
bank” commented an observer as 
he noticed five uniformed mailmen wait- 
ing in line to make deposits in the 
Security Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 

“We have more letter-carriers’ ac- 
counts than any other bank in Trenton,” 
said a bank official who happened to 
overhear the remark. 

“What’s the reason for that?” asked 
the innocent bystander. 

“Mail-box advertising,” was the re- 
joinder. And after further questioning, 
the official went on to explain that: 

“Unele Sam has been asking the 
public to place mail-boxes outside of 
homes to expedite delivery of mail. 
Many have responded but the majority 
have been delinquent in complying with 
the government’s request. Of course, 
this is natural. Mail-boxes cost money 
and people are not anxious to increase 
expenses unless absolutely necessary.” 

“Well,” continued the banker “this 
condition of affairs brought into being 
a publicity ‘stunt? which we tried out 
successfully. We bought up at factory 
prices a quantity of black laquered mail- 
boxes and offered them to depositors 
free of charge. Across the front of 
each receptacle appeared: . 

PRESENTED BY THE 

SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 

TRENTON, N. J. 


“The mail-boxes make a handsome 
appearance and since they have been 
issued, a great many letter-carriers have 
opened accounts with us. Every day 
one or two drop in to make deposits and 
sometimes, as you saw a while ago, a 
number of them get a ‘swing’ for a 
couple of hours and come in to add to 
their saving accounts. Today is the 
15th of the month, the day Uncle Sam 
pays his mailmen. That’s probably the 
reason we have a run on letter-carriers 
this afternoon.” 

“That certainly shows that your mail- 
boxes are efficient silent salesmen,” said 
the listener. 

“They certainly are,’ agreed the 
banker. “These letter-carrier accounts 
are a direct check on the pulling power 
of mail-box publicity. We confidently 
believe that many other depositors come 
in as a direct result of this type of 
advertising, but of course, we cannot 
trace the origin of their accounts so 
readily.” 

“T hear that Uncle Sam will shortly 
demand that all residences be equipped 
with mail-boxes. This should induce 
other banks to invest in mail-box ad- 


vertising. It is permanent and pays 
dividends.” 
“The results are very evident,” 


langhed Mr. Observer as he walked 
toward the revolving door. And just as 
he swung out, another man swung in. 
He was a letter-carrier. 
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N DETROIT there are 172 companies listed as having incor- 
porated capitals exceeding one million dollars each. 


Aside from automobiles, accessories, tires, etc., for which 
Detroit is famous, the city is either a world leader or an import- 


ant producer of : 


Pharmaceuticals -- Adding Machines -- Stoves, Ranges and 
Furnaces -- Paints and Varnishes -- Marine Motors -- Machine 
Products -- Tobacco -- Meat Packing -- Brass and Bronze Goods 
-- Lumber and Timber Products -- Structural Iron Work -- and 


Printing. 


The products of these industries are sent to every corner of 
the world. Returning, there is a flow of credits through this 
bank that keeps our officers in close touch with these activities. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


At the annual meeting of the First 
National Bank of Crawford, Nebraska, 
Dr. O. R. Irvins was re-elected president 
and F. McGiverin, vice president. C. A. 
Minick, who has been the cashier of the 
First National since the bank began 
business, was elevated to the position 
of active vice president and manager. 
Clyde J. Hornsby was made eashier. 


T. L. Sizer, cashier of the Forest City 
National Bank, Rockford, Illinois, will 
have charge of the trust department 
which has just been opened by the bank. 


W. B. Pearce of Sabine, Texas was 
elected a director of the Seaboard State 
Bank of Port Arthur, Texas. 
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Albert J. Robertson, for eight years 
with the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota joined 
the Iowa National Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa, together with the Des Moines 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, its 
affiliated institution. He will have 
charge of the development of the bond 
department of the two houses. 


The Merchants and Farmers Bank 
of Union Springs, Alabama elected Mrs. 
Seale Harris as a member of the board 
of directors. 


J. W. Houston, for many years 
eashier of the State Bank of Kirkwood, 
Illinois, has resigned. 
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IN BACKING ENTERPRISES 
WATCH YOUR STEP 


Showing what happened to a certain 
promoter who failed to make a search- 


ing 


investigation of his 


product 


By W. L. CHURCHILL 


T is too easy to raise capital. Those 
who have impoverished themselves 
in efforts to develop some enterprise 
and who have pleaded in vain for help 
with which to carry on, will take excep- 
tion to this statement. They know 
better from bitter experience. Never- 
theless it is too easy to raise capital, as 
the thousands who have been lured to 
invest in hopeless ventures and the 
large and growing number of blue-sky 
laws aimed to protect the innocent and 
uninformed investor can bear witness. 
Authorities tell us that not over 5 
per cent of new enterprises for which 
capital is raised ever reach a permanent 
status. Many of the 95 per cent that 
fail to establish themselves never should 
have been attempted. A large propor- 
tion of such prospective enterprises had 
no justification for being; they had 
inherent and incurable defects that care- 
ful investigation would have discovered. 
A large proportion of these projects, 
however, could have been put on a per- 
manent and profitable basis, had they 
had the right kind of a start. Worthy 
projects come up every day, which, if 
properly financed in the beginning and 
conservatively managed from the start 
of their activities, can and do establish 
themselves as worthwhile additions to 
our industrial progress. 

New concerns are too often the result 
of ill considered enthusiasm for an idea, 
invention, or project that does not get 
thorough consideration of all the pit- 
falls in its path to established success. 
Reputable investment brokers who 





finance new enterprises by underwriting 
or selling securities for them are never 
swayed by over-wrought statements or 
“reports.” Before they will undertake 
to promote such projects they make 
very searching investigations covering 
three major fundamentals—Merit, 
Market and Personnel. 

This does not mean that only the few 
established, conservative investment 
houses are honest in their intentions 
when they attempt to sell an issue of 
stock to raise capital for a new enter- 
prise. As a rule such efforts are sincere 
enough in their intent and purpose, but 
only too often they are without complete 
and definite information as to the 
worthiness of the proposition they are 
trying to promote. 

An illustration of the pitfalls of 
money raising is a manufacturing enter- 
prise even now attempting to secure 
large capital. For obvious reasons, 
names are not disclosed. It was started 
originally by a model maker who had 
built a model of what we will call a 
differential for one of his customers. 
Seeing that the model was an ingenious 
device and believing it could be ex- 
ploited on a large scale, he had little 
difficulty in getting an acquaintance to 
undertake the promotion of a stock 
company to make and sell the device. 

This promoter succeeded in interest- 
ing not only local capital but the best 
of the local men to direct and back the 
enterprise, several of the most prom- 
inent citizens and owners of other en- 
terprises. In the height of their en- 
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thusiasm they presented the model maker 
with a large block of stock and made 
him general manager. They built a fing 
plant, equipped it with modern machin. 
ery, bought material in huge quantitie 
and then started production. 

The first machine built developed 
defects that could only be cured by re. 
modeling the machine, which meant that 
tons of parts and materials purchased 
became at once obsolete. Time and 
money were then frittered away, re 
modeling and re-designing the machine, 
and developing additional machines ty 
extend their line. This went on until 
the principal stockholders and director 
with means had become involved, as 
personal endorsers of company notes, 
for a large amount of money, and with 
no immediate relief in sight in the way 
of sales and production. 

It was a crisis so a new general man- 
ager was selected and the former made 
chief engineer. The new general man- 
ager found his entire time taken up in 
stalling off creditors, so he went to the 
directors and advised them that hed 
have to have some working capital to 
finish up development and to get into 
sales and prodiction. He was told 
to see what he could do in the way of 
selling the remaining unissued stock 
and was offered a 10 per cent commis. 
sion on all he would sell. 

That capital should be raised by such 
means, especially in view of the deplor- 
able financial statement that would have 
to be made, caused ‘the new general 
manager to look into the whole question 
of financing. He went to the former 
general manager but as a result he ac- 
quired all of the enthusiasm of the latter 
for the possibilities of the business! 
He was brought to see that instead of a 
paltry million for which the business 
was already incorporated, what it really 
needed was 10 million, although 5 mil- 
lion would do as a starter. He became 


so thoroughly imbued with these pos- 
sibilities that he even sold the idea to 
the directors who authorized him to go 








ahead and raise the 5 million. He and 
the Chief Engineer could divide 10 per 
cent commission between them. 

Here was a chance to make some real 
money—$250,000 apiece—and is it any 
wonder that all thought of developing 
of models, sales, and production were 
forgotten in efforts to sell stock? 

The local market had of course soured 
on the stock, as the several years of its 
existence had shown nothing to justify 
investment. It was still a “future.” 
This forced them to go to New York 
investment brokers. The first ap- 
proached would not consider it for the 
obvious reasons that there was no 
marketable model, no marketing plan, 
and that there was the intent to eap- 
italize the debts due to mistakes that 
should have been prevented by prelim- 
inary investigations. The next brokers 
approached were less conservative and 
offered to investigate the proposition for 
$10,000. “If the investigation should 
satisfy us that your proposition is one 
we can promote, you will have to ad- 
vance us another $50,000 with which we 
will build our stock selling plan and 
foree.” 

Then what? 

“Then we will raise what we ean for 
35 per cent but don’t believe we can 
raise more than one million.” 

Now this brokerage firm had a sub- 
stantial reputation but evidently played 
asafe game. Apparently not averse to 
examining anything so long as they 
were paid for it, they make sure of com- 
fortable profits for themselves at every 
step, at the same time giving no prom- 
ises Or assurance to prospective clients 
of raising the required capital. 

The manufacturing company decided 
that it could do better elsewhere and 
the next brokerage house approached 
offered to make an examination for 
$1,000. If the results were favorable, 
they would undertake to raise $5,000,- 
000 for 25 per cent commission, re- 
quiring only $10,000 to be advanced 
against such commissions to build up 
the selling plan and force. Evidently 
this house was more. anxious to get the 
xecount, also more optimistic in its 
estimate of its ability to raise such an 
amount. As a matter of fact, it was a 
comparatively new firm headed by a 
man who had recently graduated from 
one of the largest and most substantial 
banking companies, whom he hoped to 
enlist to underwrite a large proportion 
of the issue if floated. Naturally the 
manufacturing company decided to do 
business with this firm. They raised 
the preliminary investigation fee, and 
later the advance commission, as the 
investigation had satisfied the brokers 
that the $5,000,000 could be raised. 

Right there the brokerage house 
showed its inexperience. In the first 
place a real investigation for such an 
portant and sizable flotation could 
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The Stimulus of COSTS 


A manufacturer of a general utility product in the 
Middle West—very small and fighting for his life 
some years ago—is a retired millionaire today. With 
very limited capital and little knowledge of the field, 
he took over a failure, worked out a practical system 
of Costs and made a fortune. To his determination to 
know his Costs he attributes his success. Of Costs as 
a stimulating influence to success he has this to say: 


“Every department should feel the force and the impetus 
of the Costs system so that all will constantly cry out for 


more knowledge. This more knowledge is a wonderful 
stimulus—an inspiration. It permeates the entire institu- 
tion, cheapening the cost of operation, enhancing the quality 
of the product, insuring the greatest profit. The chief execu- 
tive should be interested in Costs, no more and no less than 
the humblest foreman in the least important department. 
As all will not be equally interested in the same facts, the 
accountant must so adapt the Costs system that some part 
of the facts and figures presented, will specially interest 
every official of every department whatever his capacity. 


“Hence there are Costs and Costs. Which one, or what kind, 
depends upon whom and what purpose it is to serve. The 
cost of the right system itself will always be small compared 
with the results gained, but it must be the right system. 
If not it is worse than useless. It will be like a perfectly good 
guide-post turned, by some mischance, to point the wrong 


road. 


“A right Costs system must be founded on sound and funda- 
mental principles of accounting—on facts based on accu- 


rate figures.” 


ERNST & ERNST 
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sT. Louis 
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not be made for $1000. No attempt was 
made to determine the merits of the 
device as compared with others and no 
investigation into marketing possibil- 
ities was made. The so-called investiga- 
tion was confined practically to an audit 
of the books and reading the opinions 
of the prime movers. The impressive 
list of directors was evidently considered 
sufficient warrant to undertake any- 
thing that had their names attached, 
and further examination was thought 
an unnecessary expense. 

At any rate the project was launched. 
The charter was changed from its fine, 
cohservative state to one less particular 
about financing methods. The stock 


was put up in a way to enable common 
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stock to pay the expense of raising the 
desired capital on preferred stock, 
cumulative 8 per cent, ete. A small 
amount was sold to immediate friends 
of the directors and then nothing hap- 
pened for several months, when a lot 
happened. 

The expected underwriting of the 
former banking connection did not ma- 
terialize, and as no other plans for sell- 
ing the stock had been developed it 
became imperative that the broker make 
good quickly on his contract, on which 
he had failed to produce the stipulated 
monthly quota for several months. The 
manufacturing company had meantime 
contractéd obligations based on ex- 
pected supply of capital, and to avert 








Between Two Points 


A straight line is the shortest distance between 


two points. 


A straight line fron. your bank to the FIRST 
WISCONSIN connects you with one of the lead- 
ing financial institutions of the middle west, in 
which over two-thirds of the banks of Wisconsin 


carry accounts. 


This is the shortest route for 


the collection of your Wisconsin items. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Capital and Sarplus 
Ten Million Dollars 


bankruptcy, required immediate delivery 
of the promised funds. 

In this emergency the following pro- 
posal was made to the directors by the 
brokers : 

“Let’s issue dividend checks for 2 
per cent on the preferred stock sold 
three months ago. We will bring a 
corps of stock salesmen from New York, 
give them these checks to deliver and 
on the strength of this proof of our 
earning power, they will sell additional 
stock to these subscribers or to friends 
to whom they will recommend our stock 
salesmen.” 

Weird as this sounds, the board ac- 
cepted this proposal and authorized its 
adoption. The general manager, how- 











ever protested that there were no funds 
with which to pay the dividend checks. 
He was answered that they would be 
taken care of by the checks given by 
subscribers for the new stock sold which 
the salesmen would be instructed to rush 
to the banks as fast as received. 
Fearful, however, that this plan 
would not work smoothly, the general 
manager insisted upon the brokers 
leaving him a check to deposit in an 


emergency, to insure the dividend 
checks being paid if presented 
ahead of the receipt of sales 


checks. This precaution of the general 
manager proved a wise one, as he was 
forced to deposit the check to meet 
the bank’s demand. When later this 
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check was returned from the broker’ 
bank marked “No Funds” the directors 
were simply forced personally to pr. 
tect their bank by contributing the 
amount in default. 


One might moralize indefinitely 9 
this point upon the strange effect which 
easy money or the prospect of easy 
money has upon practically the whole 
human race. It is doubtful whether 
single man connected with this affair 
up to the time of the promise of such 
a flood of money would have sanctioned 
any of the unwise proposals made and 
put into operation—not even the brokers 
themselves. It is even told that the 
former general manager suddenly real. 
izing an opportunity to cash in on some 
of the stock with which he had been 
presented, offered one of the salesmen 
brought from New York, 50 per cent 
of anything he could get for this stock, 
This, of course, put this salesman in 
direct competition with his fellows and 
promptly spoiled any potential market 
they might have had. Meantime trouble 
developed in the brokerage firm, and 
the leader in these activities withdrew, 
organizing another house in competition. 

The end is not yet, but undoubtedly 
when the real men back of the whole 
enterprise get over chasing the allur- 
ing will-o-the-wisp of high finance and 
settle down to ascertain and meet their 
real requirements, all will profit by the 
lesson learned. They are too big and 
too fine a group to allow this error of 
omission to jeopardize permanently 
their individual and collective reputa- 
tions and standing. 


H. H. Cammann resigned as vice 
president of the Fulton Trust Company 
of New York and has been succeeded 
by Charles M. Van Kleech. Arthur 
J. Morris was elected second vice pres- 
ident to succeed Mr. Van Kleech 
P. W. Sheppard was appointed see- 
retary. 


The new City Bank and Trust Con- 
pany of Hazelton, Pennsylvania elected 
Michael Drosdick president; J. H 
Lahm, vice president and Zolton J. 
Drosdick, secretary. 


S. M. Matlock was elected president 
of the American National Bank and the 
Potter-Matlock Trust Company of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of J. Whitt 
Potter. Mr. Matlock has been con 
nected with these two institutions for 
the last thirty-six years. Garland D. 
Sledge, cashier of the American Ne 
tional Bank, was elected first vice pres 
ident. 


John A. Schoonover, teller at the 
First National Bank of Odessa, Wash- 
ington, has been promoted to assistant 
cashier. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONDI- 
TIONS SOUND 


For two reasons, the winter season— 
yshering in the trade year 1923—has 
been conspicuous. First, the usual 
seasonal softening of money rates was 
almost entirely lacking and, second, in- 
dustry in the United States experienced 
only such slackening as was caused by 
congestion in transportation and short- 
age of labor supply. In other words, 
trade—already very good—has steadily 
improved during the cold months so 
that it is difficult to find a branch of 
business which is not operating close to 
eapacity. Not only that, but for the 
time being a certain equilibrium seems 
to have been reached between purchas- 
ing power, production and prices, per- 
mitting not only great activity in trade, 
but reasonable profits as well. In the 
steel industry, incessant demand is tax- 
ing the enlarged plant capacity to its 
utmost. Steel prices are moving up and 
production is feeling the pinch of a 
restricted Jabor supply. Pig iron pro- 
duction in February was the largest 
since early in 1921. Enormous buying 
of steel by the railroads, by the motor 
industry and by consumers affected by 
the building boom are pushing steel 
making to new high levels. In spite of 
high production records, unfilled orders 
are still mounting. Cotton above 30 
eents, full mill operation and a new 
high record of over 35,000,000 spindles 
in operation testify as to the extreme 
activity in this section of textiles. Con- 
sumption of cotton in January—rising 
600,000 bales—has been exceeded only 
in two months of the war period. 
Copper, lead, tin, zinc, sugar and many 
other raw materials have advanced in 
price. Bank clearings, which have been 
running about 22 percent above last 
year, are now exceeding the 1922 figures 
by almost 27 percent—a striking gain. 
Railroad car loadings continue to out- 
strip the figures for the similar season 
in previous years. So it is that a period 
of prosperity is in progress in spite of 
the opinion—once almost universally 
held—that such a condition could not be 
attained until European problems had 
been settled. The commercial world— 
Central Europe omitted—can apparently 
sustain itself as a self-contained unit. 
The opinion that active business would 
continue during the first six months of 
the year is yielding to a belief that the 
whole year is destined to be one of good 
business. In many lines of industry, 
activity up to early Fall is already 
assured. These facts all contribute to 
the feeling of buoyancy and optimism 
which pervades the national mind at 
present. While much is said about the 
reduced purchasing power of the farmer, 
there are some important counterbalanc- 
ing factors, among which is the fact 
that the value of farm products in 1922 
was two billion dollars greater than in 
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WHEN the Reserve City Bankers As- 
sociation gave unqualified approval 
to the complete certified audit, it was 
reflecting the sentiment of all bankers 
who believe in providing the maximum 
measure of protection on all commercial 
loans. 


The complete audit when made by 
capable and reliable certified public ac- 
countants furnishes the banker with exact 
facts in relation to the borrowers’ busi- 
ness; it reveals for the borrower himself 


' many interesting and impressive tenden- 


cies bearing on his business. 


Our experience with all lines of business, 
backed up by the knowledge of depend- 
able and finished certified public account- 
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suggestions to the banker on the import- 
ance of the complete certified audit. 
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1921 and the cost of production was 
very likely less than in the earlier year. 
There is a very evident desire in all 
directions to keep speculation down, to 
prolong prosperity as long as possible 
and to avoid a repetition of the 1920 
business crash. That is the underlying 
reason why conservative men are not 
making commitments beyond their 
actual productive needs. 

With the season in the foreign prim- 
ary wool markets rapidly drawing to 
a close, the interest of the American 
trade is being centered in the West, 
where up to the present, contracting on 
the sheep’s back has accounted for but 
5,000,000 pounds of wool, or sligthly 
more than 2 percent of the domestic 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


MUSKOGEE 


clip of shorn wool. Such wools as have 
been taken, representing more or less 
strategic purchases from the buyer's 
standpoint, have doubtless afforded a 
nominal profit on the parity of current 
market values. The unusual caution 
displayed by the wool trade in their 
western operations and the uncommon 
firmness of growers may cause the 
marketing of the new clip to be a pro- 
longed process this year. Meanwhile 
manufacturers who are in a_ healthy 
position, with good orders for heavy- 
weights, are giving dealers little in- 
centive to “rush” the West, since they 
have sufficient raw material in hand at 
present consumption rate to last several 
months.—First National Bank, Boston 
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HE Chicago Trust Company has 

just announced a prize competition 
whieh is notable in character, and which 
may be expected to produce important 
results, in stimulating study and _ re- 
search in the field of business finance. 
For the best contribution on any sub- 
ject relating to business development 
and the modern trust company an award 
of twenty-five hundred dollars will be 
made in the year 1925 and every three 
vears thereafter. The competition is 
open to all interested persons, without 
restriction. For briefer studies by 
students of economies, business, finance 
or law, prizes of three hundred dollars 
will be given annually, beginning in the 
summer of 1923. 

The members of the Committee of 
Award, in addition to the undersigned, 
are Fred I. Kent, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City; Ralph Van Vechten, vice pres- 
ident of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago; Francis 
E. Baker, Judge of the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Chicago; 
Henry H. Hilton, of Ginn and Com- 
pany, Chieago, and Harold G. Moulton, 
director of the Institute of Economies, 
Washington, D. C. The seeretary, to 
whom all inquiries should be addressed 
is Professor Leverett S. Lyon, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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BANK AWARDS STIMULATE 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Twenty five hundred dollars will be given for 
the best essay on the development of modern 
business in its relation to the trust company 


By RALPH E. HEILMAN 


Dean, Northwestern University School of Commerce 


A brief examination of some of the 
subjects suggested by the Committee 
of Award will serve to indicate the pos- 
sibilities of this prize competition. Fi- 
nancing Installment Sales, for example, 
is one of the questions in the list. 
This harks back to the time a few years 
ago when only a few merchandising 
concerns followed the practice of selling 
goods as was said by their competitors, 
“For a dollar down and a dollar a 
month for the rest of your life.” <A 
large proportion of automobile sales at 


present are made on the installment 
plan. Some banks are known to be 


organized largely for the financing of 
automobile purchases. This is char- 
acteristic of the change that has come 
about relative to many other articles 
and commodities. People are in grow- 
ing numbers coming to think of their 
opportunities and obligations not so 
much in terms of lump sums as of ex- 
penditures spread over an an extended 
period. Small dealers ordinarily are 
not equipped to finance installment sales. 
Henee special organizations are being 
formed to provide the required exten- 
sion of credit. A study of this whole 
field is much to be desired. 

Suggested for study also is the ques- 
tion of relations of trust companies to 
the re-organization of jeopardized bus- 
iness coneerns. During the last twenty- 
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N important branch of our service is 
the periodical presentation of unprej- 
udiced reports to the building owners of 
the progress of orders for materials for the 
structure, as they come through the various 
plants, and expediting these orders so as to 
prevent costly delays in shipment and con- 


This service alone should appeal to bank- 
ers who want the maximum of protection in 
their building investment because it ensures 
regularity and shuts off expensive leaks. 
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five years, for example, railroad ¢or. 
porations, owning about one-half of 
the total mileage of the United States 
have been subjected to the process of 
re-organization or readjustment. Jy 
Hough of the Southern District of New 
York has estimated that 50 percent of 
the corporations of today have gone 
through some form of re-organization, 
Trust Companies are coming to play a 
large part in the business of readjust. 
ing corporate financing to the changing 
cycles of prosperity and depression, 

Another subject suggested for study 
is “No-Par-Value-Stock.” Already six. 
teen of the leading States have amended 
their corporation laws in such a way as 
te make the use of such stock possible, 
Its use offers certain advantage in that 
it does away with the discrepaney 
between par value and market value, 
and conveys to the investor definitely 
the idea that what he acquires is simply 
a fractional ownership in the holdings 
of the corporation. 


A fourth subject suggested for study 
is “Blue Sky” legislation. Most of the 
States have, in recent years, passed laws 
of this kind. But there is little uni- 
formity in the laws, and in many eases 
the powers vested in the Secretary of 
State, the State Treasurer, or Bank- 
ing Commissioner, who is entrusted with 
the enforcement of the law, are wide 
and might be arbitrarily used. It is an 
open question, to what extent these 
laws have protected investors, prevented 
fraud, and diverted the flow of new 
capital, or discouraged the undertaking 
of new enterprises. 

Many other subjects are suggested as 
constituting promising and fruitful 
fields for research by competitors for 
these prizes. Among these may be men- 
tioned the following: 

How Fiduciary Services 
formed in Small Towns. 

The Reduction of Litigation Relating 
to Wills. 

The Development and Control of 
Outlying Banks in Large Cities. 

Effects of Inheritance and Income 
Taxes on Family Estates. 

Credit as a Means of Reviving For- 
eign Trade. 

The Controversy 
dends. 

All in all, this competition bids fair 
to attract widespread attention. The 
Chicago Trust Company is to be con- 
gratulated upon its vision in the estab- 
lishment of these prizes. It is to be 
hoped that its action will lead to the 
establishment of similar prizes by other 
leading corporations, for there are today 
many fields of business activity regarding 
which our information and data are 
scant and meager. It is the desire and 
expectation of the donors that the net 
result will prove to be a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of economic science 
and of business. 
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HOW HELPING THE FARMERS 
Is BOOSTING OUR DEPOSITS 


(Continued from page 29) 
development of community spirit than in 
that of mixed farming. The solution of 
the farmer’s problems does not lie in the 
abandonment of wheat or corn, nor 
plunging into hogs, potatoes or eattle, 
but in an intelligent mingling of the 
various branches of the industry as 
each can be reached without demoraliz- 
ing the business of the individual. If 
the people are to succeed they must 
work out their own problems, but the 
co-operation of the bankers through 
advertising and agricultural extension 
work should promote that which stands 
for the betterment of town and country 
—that is nothing more than carrying 
out the obligations of good citizenship. 

In a town the size of ours—about 400 
population—the local paper looks to 
the bank to take advertising space. 
This could be filled with our financial 
statement or other equally unreadable 
material. Instead we have earried the 


message of mixed farming on all of, 


these advertisements. They have been 
illustrated and that without much ex- 
pense to the bank. By keeping our eyes 
open we have been able to borrow good 
illustrations which, when displaved with 
white space, stand out prominently in 
our paper. 

Some of our advertisements have told 
of the record of the shorthorn cow used 
on our check, one described how to raise 
ealves on skimmed milk. Another told 
about Grimm alfalfa. In others we em- 
phasized the value of skimmed milk in 
feeding pigs. One of our most success- 
ful advertisements illustrated on page 
29 explained our position in dairying, 
and what it can mean to North Dakota. 

We have not taken expensive or elab- 
orate methods to encourage diversified 
farming, but by watching for expe- 
riences, we have accomplished a good deal 
for our community. Today many people 
are coming to Petersburg to buy short- 
horn cattle, and the profits farmers are 
making on these sales have a direct bear- 
ing on our deposits. This is only another 
way of saying we have found a way to 
increase the profits of the bank. This 
increase in deposits has been accom- 
plished in a decided way, which appar- 
ently was as profitable as it could hope 
tobe. Like the manufacturer who looks 
for a plan to widen his market, the 
banker in a small town must find some 
way to increase his deposits and rev- 
enues. That is what we are accom- 
plishing by increasing the profits from 
the farms contributary to Petersburg 
and depositing in one bank. 

In any plan to introduce mixed farm- 
ing, consideration must be given to the 
market of the new crops and products. 
If one man received a half a carload of 
hogs, another a half a carload of cab- 


IN DETROIT 


| biped month 3,000 carloads of 
raw materials were set on fac- 
tory sidings daily. 

‘ The Peoples State Bank serves 
this busy industrial community 
with the complete facilities of a one 
hundred million dollar institution. 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


bage, and someone else a half a carload 
of potatoes, there is no incentive for a 
buyer to come to the territory and 
establish a price level for the new 
products. 

With this is mind, we have special- 
ized on certain lines in our ad- 
vertising. We have talked shorthorn 
cattle, hogs, and dairying and_ back 
of these we have put the emphasis 
on alfalfa. Alfalfa is a good crop for 
this country, yielding two good crops a 
vear and working in well with wheat 
and other grains for distribution of 
labor and corporations. 

The principal forms of publicity used 
has been in our stationery and our ad- 


vertising. For example, we have two 
kinds of checks. As far as their bank 
form is concerned they are identical. 
On one we have engraved, however, a 
typical Holstein cow; on the other a 
milking shorthorn cow. This cow is 
owned by one of our customers and 
holds the record of 17,027 lbs. of milk, 
and 581 lbs. of butter fat, when seven 
years old. 


We use a return envelope in making 
collections and on this we have a draw- 
ing of a typical Holstein head. On our 
larger envelopes, we have a picture taken 
on our prairies of a group of six short- 
slogan, “Petersburg—the — shorthorn 
center.” 
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A Daily Necessity in 
Every Bank 


A numerical and alphabetical list of banks in the United 
States—a handsome cloth bound book of over 600 pages. 
Compiled exclusively by the Bankers Directory for the 
American Bankers Association. 


Sent, charges paid, upon receipt of the price $2.50 per 
copy, including semi-annual supplements until next edition 


is published. 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY 


This is the most complete and the most accurate 
BANKERS DIRECTORY published. It is honestly 
revised twice every year at the expense of tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 



















You get more information and valuable facts regarding 
Banks, Bank Officials, Bank Directors, Bonded Attorneys, 
Maps and so on in the BANKERS DIRECTORY than 
in any other Directory. 


Buy the directory that you know is best. Send your 
order today and make sure of your copy before our supply 
is exhausted. 
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WILL BUSINESS EXPANSION 
BECOME INFLATION : 


Business expansion continues. The 
speed of the movement may not be 
anticipated, nor may its endurance he 
predicted; but, so far, the process has 
- been orderly and there is nothing gub. 
stantial to show disorder in the move 
ment. Such a disorder as inflation cap 
be avoided, or its degree can be infip. 
enced, by business men. If the foregs 
of business cannot entirely control the 
cyclical movement of business expan. 
sion and contraction, a common under. 
standing of the trend of business may 
stay and often precipitate move 
ments. 

Inflation is not shown in this 
analysis. If it were, certain of the 
barometers would now be in a different 
statistical position. Bills discounted by 
Reserve Banks, Federal Reserve notes 
in circulation and loans and discounts of 
member banks, for example, would show 
far greater increases. 


Inflation, within the strict meaning of 





the word, occurs when money and bank 
credit, with which goods are bought, in- 
crease more rapidly than the volume of 
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production and trade. An _ accurate 
measurement of the situation, therefore, 
involves both sides of this trade equa- 
tion. Inflation, however, may be sug- 
gested by a great increase in circulation 
and bank loans. Suspicions, thus 
created, grow more pronounced if the 
production and trade barometers do not 
show a corresponding degree of ex- 
pansion. 

As a matter of fact, the important 
money and credit barometers show no 
startling increases. 

It must be admitted that conditions 
are not wholly unfavorable to inflation. 
The stock of reserve gold is still so high 
that the arbitrarily fixed legal reserve 
limit of 40 per cent must be considered 
@ distress point. Under present condi- 
tions, it is sound doctrine to urge that 
business men should think of, say, 4 
60 per cent gold reserve as a warning 
signal. The vast amount of the coun- 
trys’ gold stock stands constantly as 4 
basis for inflation. It may even be an 
incentive to inflation. 

In any event, an accurate understan¢- 
ing of the difference between expansion 
and inflation or an appreciation of the 
fact that expansion may slip stealthily 
into inflation, involves a close definition 
of these terms. Expansion is considered 
legitimate and desirable; inflation is 
always dangerous and not infrequently 
disastrous. 

Business expansion is one of the two 
major movements of a business cycle 
The manifestations are well known. 
Prices rise, production and trade in- 
erease and, following these, comes it- 
creased pressure on the banks for 
greater credit accommodation. These 
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and movements are statistically 
measureable. The business barometers 
show that prices have been rising and 
that production and trade have been 
in reasing. The credit barometers, how- 
ever, do not indicate particular pressure 
for increased banking accommodation. 
The expansion of business has not gone 
far enough in this cycle to show any 
pronounced effect on credit conditions. 
When business is expanding and there 
js no dislocation of the adjustment be- 
tween the volume of trade and currency 
and credit, there is no cause for alarm 
or for warnings. In such ease there 
are always merchantable goods on their 
way from producer to consumer and 
these goods are the substance én which 
the currency and credit rest. 


_ Inflation begins to become a reality 
when the volume of bank credit and 
currency, with which goods are bought, 
begins to increase at a rate more rapid 
than the increase in the volume of pro- 
duction and trade. Plainly, then, in- 
flation may occur in the late rather 
than in the early phase of business ex- 
pansion. It is only after business has 
been expanding for some time that cur- 
rency will be issued and bank credit 
be extended in quantities out of pro- 
portion to the current movement of 
goods from producer to consumer. 


The reasons for this are not difficult 
to find. The condition called “prosper- 
ity” brings a feeling of satisfaction and 
security. Business men forget the grief 
that came with the contraction stage of 
the previous business cycle. They either 
forget or wish to recoup their losses, 
or both. They do not regard as specu- 
lative or risky, commitments, particu- 
larly inventory commitments, made in 
anticipation of an ever increasing de- 
mand for their products and mer- 
chandise. They buy incautiously. They 
borrow heavily. They plan increases 
in plant and equipment. They trans- 
late their latent credit resources into 
bank credits. They convert claims to 
fixed capita] into current purchasing 
power. At some time, if enough of 
these business men are of one mind, 
they create inflation. Bankers, as busi- 
hess men, are quickly infected. They 
float on the same stream of “prosperity.” 
They are contributors to and partici- 
pants in the movement. 


The inflationary condition is first dis- 
closed to bankers. It falls to them to 
apply the harsh remedy. They are cer- 
tain to be scored and scolded. Busi- 
ness men, however, should understand a 
business condition which they them- 
selves create. They should be as able 
to foresee the consequences as_ the 
banker or the economist. In justice to 
themselves they should study business 
statistics and the business trend. The 
business cycle will run its course. That 
may not be prevented. But inflation 
tan be avoided, or the degree of its 


Built on the success 
of the young business 
men it has helped. 


©N. B. R. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-- OF CHICAGO =: 


severity lessened. It is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to undertake to inter- 
fere with the orderly progress of the 
eycle, but if the jolts, dislocations, the 
griefs and penalties of inflation can be 
prevented by study and foresight and 
a more even flow of business during ex- 
pansion and contraction can be attained, 
business and society will be better off.— 
Continental and Commercial Banks, 
Chicago. 


B. M. Solomon, cashier of the Union 
National Bank of Fostoria, Ohio was 
elected president of the Seneca County 
Bankers’ Association. B. R. Miller of 
the Tiffin Savings Bank is vice president 
and O. L. Wonderly, assistant cashier, 
is secretary treasurer. 


Robert R. Jones, for eleven years 
connected with the Mellette County 
State Bank, White River, South Dakota, 
was elected vice president of the Bank 
of Winner, Winner, South Dakota at a 
meeting of the board of directors. 


Mr. Jones was elected vice president 
to fill the vacancy caused by the res- 
ignation of Edward Haisen, who has 
been vice president and in charge of the 
bank for several years. 


Complete 
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Service 
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THE OMAHA 
TRUST COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Resources Over $35,000,000 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident atterneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 

i invited to write for full 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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What are YOU doing about 


Read how this bank converted Victory Notes 
into deposits 


“We mailed approxi. 
mately one thousand of 
these letters . ..., 
only about thirty have 
failed to respond . , 
- « « « the result 
proved that the great 
majority preferred 
to leave the money 

with us or deposit 

it with our associa- 


ted savings bank.” 


—The Bank of Eureka 
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Victory Note redemption? 


Comets 
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Convert your share of these 
unredeemed notes into bank deposits 


Coll Deane, Vice President of the Bank 
of Eureka, read the BANKERS MONTHLY 
report ‘‘How to Convert Victory Notes Into 
Deposits” and saw the opportunity to serve 
his depositors and at the same time to in- 
crease the deposits of the bank with little 
effort. His three letters along the lines of 
those in the report were sent to 1,000 cus- 
tomers and all but thirty responded. ‘The 
ideas and suggestions covered by your 
plan,’’ writes Mr. Deane, “‘proved a de- 
cided deposit builder.” 


The Federal Reserve Bank says that the 
bonds called for redemption last December 
are not by any means all in. Furthermore, 


$850,000,000 more mature May 20th. Your 


depositors bought Victory Bonds to bring 
the boys back from over there. And they’ve 
still got over a billion dollars worth of them 
left. Some are in safe deposit boxes, others 
lie forgotten in trunks and bureau drawers. 
Forgotten because folks wanted to do their 
bit and were glad to give. Now Uncle 
Sam wants to pay them back. 


Convert this vast number of Victory 
Bonds still outstanding into increased 
deposits. Work out your plans now to 
boost your deposits from the proceeds of 
bond redemption. Send for the report 
“How to Convert Victory Notes Into De- 
posits,’ given free with your renewal sub- 
scription to THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


Send for the report that brought results to The Bank of Eureka 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
538 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Renew my subscription to The Bankers Monthly for one year and send 
me free a copy of the report ‘‘How to Convert Victory Notes Into Deposits.”’ 


1 am enclosing $5.00 for my year’s renewal subscription. 
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VER 400,000 individuals 
in 1922, used 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


The American Express chain of International Offices 


circle the globe. 


90% of American travelers abroad use them. 


The 


expert traveler’s first move in a foreign land is to establish 
connections with the American Express Office, agent or 
representative. It is his direct and personal connection 
with home. He gets his mail there, learns of local condi- 
tions, changes his travelers cheques into the money of the 
land, meets other Americans; and, most important, he 
knows that whatever his needs or desires, personal or busi- 
ness, American Express can and will offer ready and expert 
assistance with truly American efficiency and pleasure. 


This is the result of many years experience. International 
crises, war, financial and business panics, have proven the 
splendid service to travelers of these foreign offices of 
American Express. It is a name, as it is a service, to keep 


close to abroad. 


The reputation of American Express as an International 
Banking and Travel Institution in every country of the 
world has made American Express TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES the recognized and insured money of all 


nations. 
they are safe. 


Better than good American gold — because 


Responsibility for the peace of mind and financial 
protection of the American traveler abroad begins 
at the bank which sells him his travelers cheques. 


_ AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 
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29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING AND TRAVEL 


The directors of the Atlas Bank, 
Neligh, Nebraska have elected George 
N. Seymour, president; R. S. Payne, 
Ray Swanson and George A. Gribble, 
vice presidents; R. J. Forsyth, cashier, 
and J. J. Melick, chairman of the board 
of directors. 


At the annual stockholders meeting 
of the Commercial Bank of Ocala, 
Florida, the following officers were 
elected: J. H. Therrell, president; 
Roger Dodd, vice president and cashier, 
and R. J. Wass, assistant cashier. 


A two story brick addition will be 
made to the First National Bank of 
Torrance, California. 





The Federal Trust and Savings Bank, 
Hollywood, California will erect a new 
building at Hollywood Boulevard and 
McCadden Place. It will cost $500,000. 


J. A. Estes, realtor, and H. H. 
DeArmond, attorney, were added to the 
directorate of the First National Bank 
of Bend, Oregon. All the officers were 
re-elected. 


The Bank of Buchanan County, St. 
Joseph, Missouri was purchased by the 
Gilliam-Jackson Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Maryville, Missouri, which will 
continue to conduct it as the Buchanan 
County Trust Company. Harvey C. 
McClary is president. 
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ATLANTA BANKERS BACK 
MIXED FARMING 


After listening to details of the 
“Turner County Plan,” as told by George 
T. Betts, president of the Georgia As. 
sociation, Atlanta bankers and business 
men, gathered at the Chamber of Com. 
cerce, subscribed more than $12,000 
toward the fund of $25,000 needed to 
establish the plan throughout the state, 


Mr. Betts used as his text “The Cow, 
the Hog and the Hen,” and showed how 
Turner county, Georgia, by adopting 
dairying as the backbone of its agri- 
culture, supplemented by hogs and 
better poultry, had raised itself from 
a county hopelessly in debt to a com- 
munity of prosperous independent 
farmers, in the brief period of two 
years. 

He cited as an example one farmer 
of Turner county. This farmer, he said, 
had borrowed only $500 during the 
past year, and that was in order that 
he might make a cash payment on some 
fertilizer—saving thereby $14 a ton on 
the purchase price. 


When asked if he would need any 
more money to finance his crops, this 
farmer replied that he would not—his 
dairy cows, hogs and chickens would 
bring him in enough ready cash to 
finance all of his other farm operations. 


“T do not advocate abandoning cotton 
as the staple crop for the Georgia 
farmer’ said Mr. Betts. “But I do 
think that the only way in which cotton 
ean be profitably raised is by raising 
other crops to provide a living and to 
finance the cotton crop so that it can 
be sold to the best advantage. 


“The day of large cotton acreages to 
the plow is past,” said Mr. Betts, in 
part. “We should not attempt to grow 
more than six acres of cotton to the 
plow under present conditions. 


“With the other acreage we should 
raise food and feed crops for ourselves 
and for our stock. If we will only feed 
our crops to the dairy cow, we can 
become an exporter instead of an im- 
porter of butter and cheese. And the 
beauty of it all is that we could ship 
out a ton of butter without carrying 
out of the state a pound of soil fertility. 


“There are 316,000 farms in Georgia. 
Eighty percent of the farmers in the 
state are so deeply involved in financial 
slavery that they cannot even enjoy the 
benefits of our marketing organizations. 
They must market their cotton as soon 
as it is made to pay their creditors. 


“What could not the state do if every 
one of these farmers could be made, by 
means of the Turner County Plan, in- 
dependent of the cotton market for his 
living—have cows, hogs and poultry 
for his cash crops—have cotton as 4 
surplus crop, to be held off the market 
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As Hiantenene | 
As Bank-notes 


Visible Protection 


Much of the protection which 
you give your depositors’ money is 
invisible—therefore unappreciated. 


American 
BANKERS 


A:B A Association Cheques 


-TRAVEL MONEY 


When you offer A-B-A Cheques to your custom- 
ers you are offering them the finest travelers’ 
cheques made,—cheques manufactured from the 
best of paper and printed from plates created by 
the most highly skilled engravers in the world. 


But when you supply them with 
checks on National Safety Paper, 
you give them a form of protection 
which they can understand and of 
which they are daily reminded. 


Crisp, clean, and handsome as bank-notes, A-B-A 
Cheques have never been successfully counter- 
feited. They are the official travel funds of the 


American Bankers Association, enjoying inter- Ask your lithographer. 


national prestige. 
your bank. 


Ask for A-B-A Cheques at 


George La Monte & Son. 


For literature and information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York 


when the price was low and sold only 
when it was high?” 

Mr. Betts closed his address with an 
appeal for a $25,000 fund to be used 
in introducing the Turner County Plan 
in other counties of the state, bringing 
independence and prosperity to farmers 
all over the State of Georgia. 

The first subscriber to the new fund 
was the L. W. Rogers Company of 
Atlanta, which pledged an amount of 
from $1,000 to $5,000 as might be 
needed to carry on the work. The 
Atlanta National and Fourth National 
banks quickly followed suit, pledging 
their money and their support in the 
campaign. The agricultural depart- 
ment of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce pledged $1,200, and H. G. Hasi- 
ings made a personal pledge of $500. 
Individual pledges and those from 
banks and business houses soon ran up 
over the $12,000 mark. 

Alfred C. Newell, president of the 
‘ Atlanta Chamber of Commeree, presided 
at the meeting, and members of the bank- 
ers association, retail merchants, whole- 
salers, and other branches of business 
were in attendance. 

In short, the business and banking 
interests of the city showed themselves 
solidly back of Mr. Betts and the 
Georgia Association in any movement 
to better the condition of the man on 
the farm. 


Paris 


Kempf Elected to Post in National 
Bank of Republic 

William H. Kempf, for eight years 
with the Foreign Department of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, which 
was merged with the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank a year ago, 
has been elected assistant manager of 
the Foreign Department of the National 
Bank of Republic effective March 8. 

Mr. Kempf started in the banking 
field twenty years ago as a messenger 
in the Corn Exchange National Bank. 
Later he was made traveling passenger 
agent of the Fabre and Austro-Amer- 
ican Steamship lines. This work 
brought him in direct touch with for- 
eign business activities and resulted in 
his connection with the Fort Dearborn 
assistant manager of the department. 
He has traveled extensively and is 
widely known in his particular field. 


Dean W. R. Dodson of the Louisiana 
State University has accepted an in- 
vitation to become a member of the 
advisory council of the agricultural com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Dr. Dodson was given this 
honor in recognition of his work in the 
field of agriculture, and he will serve 
jointly on the council with Dean H. L. 
Russell of the University of Wisconsin 
and President W. M. Jardine of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


Stockholders of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia have re- 
elected the directors who served since 
the bank was organized, and added 
C. C. Barksdale, president of the Union 
Bank and Philip Woolecott, cashier of 
the Morris Plan Bank to the directorate. 


F. F. Parrish was elected cashier of 
the Guaranty State Bank of Graham, 
Texas, to succeed John R. Roach, re- 
signed. 


Leslie C. Harvey, a director of the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Oconto, 
Minnesota, was elected vice president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
John Noonan, Sr. 


Consolidation of the Highland Park 
Trust and Savings Bank and the High- 
land Park State Bank, Waukegan, 
Illinois has involved the merger of more 
than $1,000,000 in capital, surplus and 
resources. The consolidated bank oc- 
cupies the Trust and Savings Bank 
building. 


The Home Savings and Loan Com- 
pany of Mansfield, Ohio has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $1,000,000. 
The officers of the new company are: 
T. V. Simanton, president; E. H. Ford, 
vice president; M. R. Roberts, secre- 
tary, and C. P. Swonger, treasurer. 
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TAKING A MODERN VIEW 
OF VAULT OPERATION 


Some problems of the safe deposit business espe- 
cially in regard to management, are clamoring 
insistently for recognition and study by bankers 


By EDWARD J. PHELPS 


President, Northern Trust Safe Deposit Company, Chicago 


HE safe deposit box business has 
been growing so rapidly that it can 
be compared in this respect to the tele- 
phone. Both have become almost a 
household necessity. A department 
which for many years has been regarded 


as a species of necessary evil has 
reached such dimensions that it is 
today presenting problems quite as 


complex and quite as important as those 
of any other department of a large 
financial institution. 

The idea used to prevail, too gen- 
erally, that there was nothing to the 
safe deposit business but renting boxes, 
and admitting people to them. The 
corollary. to this proposition used to 
be that almost any clerk of quite moder- 
ate salary or almost any antediluvian 
was entirely competent to take charge 
of a safe deposit company. Happily 
that creed has been consigned to obli- 
vion. It is no longer true. The coun- 
try banker is considering more seriously 
than ever before his situation. He is 
inquiring today with an earnestness 
which would be ridiculous if it were not 
so tragic: “What shall I do to be 
saved?” The answer is quite simple 
and obvious: first, build safely; 
secondly, operate safely. 

The position of the city banker is 
better. Most of them have learned that 
they must construct their safe deposit 
vaults safely, but some of them have 
not yet appreciated that a large safe 
deposit vault must be presided over by 
a manager of real executive ability, of 
absolute integrity, of rare tact, a man 
of vice presidential calibre. Moreover, 
vnless the safe deposit force is both 
sufficient, efficient and well paid, there 
are dangers from within which are 
quite as serious as the dangers from 
without, such as burglary, theft, fire or 
water. 

Things are looking up. The process 
of education is going on; but unless our 
banker shall give heed to the signs of 
the times and shall allow themselves to 
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be informed along conservative and safe 
lines in matters of safe deposit con- 
struction and operation, there are going 
to be legal decisions springing up all 
over the United States harmful alike to 
the banker in the small town and to the 
large safe deposit companies in the 
large cities. Ask your lawyers, and 
they will tell you that some way, some- 
how, and as soon as possible, the banker 
must be aroused from his lethargy and 
be made to realize that the safe deposit 
departments as they grow larger are 
presenting problems which must be 
reckoned with. 


In the Northern Trust Safe Deposit 
Vault, during the first three weeks of 
January, 1922, employes found and 
restored to customers, negotiable secur- 
ities, which had been left by clients 
carelessly in coupon rooms, amounting 
to more than $300,000 in value. We 
are on a voleano almost all the time. 
Our problems are complex and come up 
unexpectedly. 


The bank cashier knows his liability. 
If he shall pay a check, payment upon 
which has been stopped, or a check 
which is a forgery, or shall pay it to 
the wrong person, or shall pay it when 
there are not sufficient funds’ with 
which to meet it, he knows his liability. 
It is the face of the check, as a rule, no 
more, no less. If we let a person into a 
safe deposit box wrongfully, we know 
nothing about our liability. We may he 
liable for half a million, who shall say? 
No one but the renter of the box. Are the 
safe deposit men asking too much when 
they ask bankers to study safe deposit 
problems, to analyze situations which 
are presented by a growing safe deposit 
business, and to deal with them as wise 
men should, with a proper and realizing 
sense of their importance? 


In the management of a safe deposit 
department care should be exercised in 
the selection of employes and in treat- 
ment of them. The reason for this is 
self-explanatory. If you should ever 
have a claim made against vour safe 
deposit company, and if, as a result, 
litigation should ensue, vou must be 
able to show with regard to every one of 
vour employes that he is a man whose 
character and habits are absolutely 
above reproach. It should be a clean, 
straight record from the days when he 
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left his grade school up to the present. 
I do not care very much for the em- 
ployment of boys in safe deposit vaults: 
by this I mean young men under 19 and 
20, and the reason is clear. Many of 
your employes have the care of your 
room. Suppose a customer leaves gq 
thousand dollars in an envelope in a 
room. He does not know that he has 
done it. One of your employes finds it. 
If he yields to temptation and puts the 
nioney in his pocket and says nothing, 
there is no check on him; no one knows 
what he has done, and the first thing 
that the safe deposit company knows 
it finds itself confronted with a clain, 
A man of mature years—say 40—with 
a wife and children dependent on him, 
with a home partly paid for, is much 
less likely to vield to temptation than a 
boy of immature years. 





A properly conducted safe deposit 
company will bond all its employes, and 
it will do wisely if it will pay some 
attention to watching them at regular 
intervals so as to make sure that they 


are living as_ respectable men and 
women. A wise safe deposit manager 


will keep very close personally to his 
employes; he will always be on terms 
of warm personal sympathy with them. 


He should make their troubles and 
their problems his troubles and _ his 
problems. 


The best approved practice of today 
demands that some kind of a record 
be kept every time a safe deposit box 
is visited by any one. This record 
should contain the date, the number of 
the box, the time of day and the name 


of the person visiting the box. There 
is a difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of keeping such a_ record; 


but the customer has a right to expect 
of his safe deposit company certain 


precautions. If I am an officer of a 
corporation and have access to its safe 
deposit box and that the secretary 
has access. Suppose it comes time 


time to audit the property of the cor- 


poration and the audit shows large 
amounts of securities missing. I have 


the right to ask the safe deposit com- 
pany to tell me who visited that box 
last. Suppose that I went to the box in 
June and knew that everything was all 
right then, and that an audit was made 
in July and seeurities found missing. 
T have a right to ask the safe deposit 
company to tell me who visited that box 
between the first of June and the first 
of August, and further, if the safe de- 
posit company simply makes reply, “We 
keep no record and we do not know,” 
then I should advise that corporation 
to take its safe deposit box somewhere 
else. 


At a meeting of directors of the Citi- 
zens Bank of Monroe, Wisconsin, W. J. 
Knight was re-elected president and 
J. H. Durst, cashier. 
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Have You a Latent Source 


of Profit In Your Bank? 


Many banks have, but they are failing to exploit it. Waste vault 


space can be turned into dollars. 


Safety Deposit Boxes can be in- 


stalled and rented. For the space involved the profits are unusually 


good. 


In order to aid banks to realize profit from this latent source the Cary Safe 


Company has developed the Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit. 


A single sec- 


tional unit of 26, 40 or 52 boxes can be installed and each box profitably rented. 


Then a second Cary Sectional Unit can be installed. 


It can be put on top 


or alongside of the original unit. The two units will have the appearance of one 
large unit, for the outside dimensions of all units—whether having 26, 40 or 52 
boxes—are uniform in size, workmanship and material. 


The Cary Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit enables you to install a Deposit 
Box Department gradually and to realize profit from the department the first year 


it is in operation. 


Let us tell you more about Cary Units and how they are increasing revenue 


for other banks. 


You will find our story profitably interesting. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. B-16 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


*“‘Growing Great Since Seventy Eight’’ 
Cable address ‘‘CARYSAFE”’ all codes 


ENT e tas 
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TLCS 
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CARY SAF ES "The Safe Ladadiiemaaal ” 


Vault Industry in U. S. 


Bankers will be interested in know- 
ing something about the size of the safe 
and vault industry. The Census Bureau 
states that in 1921 the total value of 
safes and vaults manufactured was $19,- 
725,000. At that time there were 4,205 
persons engaged in the business and 35 
establishments operating. The industry 
is concentrated in Ohio, for the most 
part, as 19 of the 35 plants are in that 
state and only 3 each in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


EK. J. Mendenhall was elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Sheridan, Indiana. He sueceeds A. M. 
Bell, who resigned. 

Miles C. Selden, superintendent of 
the Richmond division of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company, has 
heen elected a director of the Broad 
Street Bank of Richmond, Virginia. 


H. A. Geers assumes the position as 
cashier of the Pilot Grove Savings Bank 
of Pilot Grove, Iowa, succeeding John 
Hellman. 


Walter A. Barnes ‘has resigned as 
Viee president of the Pasadena branch 
of the Pacifie-Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Pasadena, California. 


Raymond King, formerly a bank ex- 
aminer in Oklahoma, has been appointed 
cashier of the Lindsay National Bank 
of Gainesville, Texas. 


William J. Allen, has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Central National 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, in charge 
of the savings department. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, S. Stern was elected a director 
and vice president, and will have charge 
of the foreign department. Mr. Stern 
has had many years of experience in 
banking in England, France and Ger- 
many. He was formerly vice president 
of the Columbia Trust Company and 
had charge of their foreign department. 

Frank I. Webb, vice president and 
cashier, has been elected a director of 
the Central Manufacturing District 
Bank of Chicago. 


Dr. D. E. Beardsley and C. C. Loomis 
were elected directors of the Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the First National Bank of Morrison, 
Tilinois, J. A. Riordon was elected pres- 
ident succeeding the late D. S. Spafford. 


A. C. Edmondson was re-elected pres- 
ident of the People’s Building Savings 
& Loan Company, Marion, Ohio. J. M. 
Schneider was re-elected vice president; 
William J. Fies was elected secretary, 
and Miss Marguerite Rieff was elected 
assistant secretary. 


Nathan Kendall has been appointed 
vice president of the Consolidated Na- 
tional Bank of Tueson, Arizona. 


Richard C. Smith, assistant cashier 
of the Bank of Commerce, Jackson, 
Tennessee for a number of years, was 
elected cashier of the Second National 
Bank to sueceed W. A. Ingram, who 
died recently. W. D. Nelson, who has 
been assistant cashier, was made active 
vice president; W. H. Seott and Ray 
Wisdom were elected assistant cashiers 
and Thomas Polk was re-elected pres- 
ident. 


The board of directors of the First 
National Bank of North Girard, Penn- 
sylvania, elected Geo. Hawkes, president ; 
W. J. MeMannis, vice president, and 
D. Garloch, secretary-treasurer. 

R. D. Waltermine resigned as vice 
president and director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Emmett, Idaho to engage 
in special work in Boise, Idaho. 
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THE RIVET-GRIP 


SYSTEM 


of Bank Vault Reinforcement 


NSURES actual vault security, and is the result 

and outgrowth of tests which were made to 

determine the resistive strength of reinforced con- 
crete, for use in vault walls.— 

These tests proved conclusively that ordinary 
concrete walls, reinforced with inferior and old 
methods were worthless, and offered but slight 
protection against burglarious attack. 

Despite this proven conclusion many banks 
today are still inviting disaster by using methods 
which are old and inefficient. 

Too often the cost is the only determining factor. 

When a bank does not reinforce its vault walls 
properly, the vault is much weaker than they 
realize, as an improperly reinforced wall is utterly 
worthless from a protection standpoint, and an 
entrance may be effected with but slight effort. 

To compare walls reinforced with the RIVET- 
GRIP SYSTEM, with cheaper and inferior re- 
inforced walls, is much the same as comparing 
a fifteen inch door with one eight inches thick. 


At all times “‘protection” should be the gover- 
ning factor, and the concrete walls should receive 
the same consideration and thought as the doors 


and linings. 


The amount of protection in each should be 


the same. 


In building your new vault ask for proof of 
performance, and eliminate any uncertainty as to 


how strong it will be. 


THE CONCRETE REINFORCING 


& ENGINEERING Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


One hundred thousand dollars will be 
spent remodeling and making a top 
addition to the Third National Bank 
building at Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


The South Norwalk Trust Com- 
pany of South Norwalk, Connecticut, 
contemplates alterations and addition 
to its building. 


Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a bank and office building by 
the Real Estate Security Company of 
Madison, Connecticut. 


Alterations and additions will be made 
to the Thompsonville Trust Company’s 
bank of Thompsonville, Connecticut. 


The Union National Bank of Souder- 
ton, Pennsylvania, is planning altera- 
tions and additions to its building. 


The Lincoln National Bank of Avelia, 
Pennsylvania will erect a one and a 
half story bank building. 


Architeets have been selected for the 
construction of The Lincoln National 
Bank branch of Washington, D. C. It 
will be two stories high and will cost 
$75,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a $500,- 
000 twelve story bank and office build- 
ing for the Union Savings Bank of 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
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LET OLD KING TUT SEI], 
YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 14) 

ities have long been available. We fing 
under plan and construction new vaults 
—fire proof, burglar proof, dust proof 
—built of armor plate, concrete, steg| 
and what not. We find people with 
more things of value than was eyer 
known before. We find them mor 
familiar with safe deposit vaults anj 
their use. We find they assume that 
every vault has all the safety that the 
genius of architect and engineer may 
devise and the skill of artisan and lock. 
smith execute. And we find a ney 
demand, born of progress and competi. 
tion—a demand for service. 

The matter of vital importance in the 
conduct of a safe deposit vault today 
is not safety—which is a matter of 
course—but that combination of speed, 
courtesy, environment, organization, 
method, which we eall service. 

Now as soon as any business arrive 
at this stage of development, it may be 
advertised. It has something that 
permits a human appeal—something 
that touches a responsive string. | 
suppose we might advertise—we prob- 
ably all have advertised the tons of 
concrete, the thickness of the armor 
plate, the weight of the vault doors—as 
well as advertise the appointments of a 
jail. But service in the form of atten- 
tion, interest, adequate appointments, 
quickness of operation is another and 
vastly more interesting story. 

The banks themselves have paved the 
way. They have done away with bar, 
peek holes, cubby rooms, dens and mys- 
tery. Their officers sit in the open 
They try to make their banking rooms 
inviting. They still pattern their build. 
ings after penitentiaries and maus0- 
leums but they are improving in this 
respect. This is likely all due to the 
fact that banks are now primarily credit 
institutions. Safe deposit vaults are 
primarily service institutions. They 
may be advertised and advertised in the 
calm assurance that if the capacity of 
everyone were doubled tomorrow they 
would have only a small part of the 
valuables that might be placed in them. 

The problem of advertising is not 
simple and it is expensive. It is often 
assumed that advertising a thing for 
rent or for sale is justified if one has a 
thing for rent or for sale. The pressure 
of desire to rent or to sell turns the 
mind instantly to some form of adver- 
tising as the means of accomplishing 
that purpose. 

But advertising has other and larger 
uses. Advertising may not have had 
its origin in this country. I have heard | 
that when the Lord called on Moses to § 
return to Egypt and deliver the Children § 
of Israel, Moses complained that he was Ff 
a poor speaker and could not get * & 
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Your Bank Vault 


Is your vault of such a type as to make your customers feel a sense of 
complete security? If not, why not make a change? Of course you realize 
that your own prestige will fall if the attempt of the burglar is not frustrated. 

Are you planning to build new quarters in the future? 

Let us help plan for youa complete vault equipment of doors, lining, 


grilles, safety deposit boxes, lockers, chests and safes. Write for our free 
pictorial catalog. . 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


CLEVELAND 
ST. PAUL 
PROVIDENCE 


BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 
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rated Aaron to deliver Moses’s messages 
—to act as his “mouth.” On the record 
Aaron was a good press agent. He 
advertised the impending plagues and 
his advertising campaign met all ex- 
pectations. But, even if Aaron 
pioneered, in this country advertising 
has had its finest development as both 
art and science. 


The people of this country are 
familiar with all kinds of advertising and 
advertising methods. They understand 
it. They admire it when it is admirable 
and sometimes when it isn’t. And they 
respond to it. 


Advertising is the road to prestige. 
Prestige for a business is a good reputa- 
tion—a reputation for alertness, effi- 
ciency, courtesy—all the elements that 
go to make up that intangible known 
as good will. 

Adequate advertising as the founda- 
tion on which to build good will, takes 
little account of stock on hand or 
market conditions. In the case of Safe 
Deposit Vaults it would not be stayed 
by the fact that every safe and box was 
rented. It would take account of the 
value of creating new and constant de- 
mand—of the future or present pos- 
sibility of getting more equipment for 
the accommodation of new renters. 


There is an endless amount of material 
to work on. If there were double the 
present amount of safe deposit equip- 
ment it would come far—very far— 
from having exhausted the possibilities 
of the business. I am rather inclined 
to think that if the vault capacity were 
doubled, the demand would be more 
than doubled. The non-advertising 
process of development is to wait until 
the holder of something valuable is 
seared into renting a box. 

I don’t know anything about the 
ethies that control the practice of den- 
tistry. But it is pretty plain to me that 
dentists should advertise. I don’t say 
how they should advertise but they 
should do it not as a means of increas- 
ing their own business, but in the dis- 


the public’s digestion. 


Now, what happens with the dentist. 
He doesn’t advertise. He sits passively 
or grinds industriously and waits for 
business. No customer comes to him 
except under the impulse of a swollen 
jaw or a tortured stomach. No one 
ever thinks of a dentist until he must. 
He is a last resort and his customers 
come with reluctant tread as to the 
torture chamber. 


Now suppose every dentist telephoned 
his customers at regular intervals—or 
wrote them or communicated: with them 
in some way—reminding them that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, a stitch in time saves nine—one 
cavity filled now prevents more cavities, 
or what not. In that case I would have 
gone to the dentist six months ago in- 
stead of six months hence when I will 
go under the duress of pain and at three 
times the expense. 


If dentists advertised, there would be 
less pain, greater happiness, better 
health, longer life—and more dentists 
to spread health and happiness. Com- 
pared to the results the cost would be 
negligible. 

The safe deposit box is in the same 
case.. You can carry out and apply the 
metaphor for yourself. 


Any business is just as interesting 
as those in control make it. To the 
directors of a bank the safe deposit 
vaults are likely to seem a by-product 
whose value is tested only by the earn- 
ings. To the observer of the superficial 
they are likely to appear as an under- 
ground array of steel bars and polished 
metal containers to be used as substitutes 
for teapots and bureau drawers. 


To me, a safe deposit vault is a great 
mine of romance. Within those hidden 
depths are treasures whose value can- 
not be measured in gold or jewels 
There repose the materials out of which 
could be constructed new tales of Monte 
Cristos, of Borgias, of Riminis. There 
are records of grim and gruesome trag- 
edies, and drama so modern that the 


A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


4. country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- ° 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 


Canada 


Department of Immigration, 


OTTAWA 


With only one- 
sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 
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characters must be heroes of the market 
place instead of tilting knights, and 
heroines whose tears and smiles could 
best be expressed in the vernacular of 
the flapper and the ecake-eater. 

I can faney that some day some man, 
equipped with as much imagination as 
the vaults are with material, will reach 
a grasping hand down into the vitals of 
that mass, and draw out advertising 
copy so pointed, so eloquent that the 
doings in the sub-eellar will win their 
way to recognition in the floors above; 
the vaults will be lifted from the 
obseurity of mere servitude to the 
higher light of service. 


CHANGE IN JANUARY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 
On page 287 of the January 1923 
BANKERS DIRECTORY the _logo- 
types at the head of the column for 
“RESOURCES” show the heading 
“Bonds and Securities” transposed with 

“Loans and Discounts.” 

The first column under Resources is 
always “Loans and Discounts” and 
should be so read on page 287. 

In order to correct this page, we 
suggest that our subscribers paste the 
correct heading, which appears below, 
over the resources as they appear in 
the directory. 








BONDS Miscet- | Casn & Ex- 
AND AND LANEOUS | cnanozs,Dve 
Discounts | Securities RESOURCES) rrom Bayxe 


Thirty thousand dollars will be spent 
in the construction of a one story bank 
for the Farmers Savings Bank, Remsen, 


Iowa, for which plans are now being 
drawn. 


Preparations are being made for the 
erection of the Home Bank building of 
Porterville, California which will cost 
$85,000. The building will be two 
stories high with offices on the second 
floor. 





HOLD-UP ALARM SYSTEM 
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PUTTING THE BANK BACK 
OF GOOD FARMING 


Continued from page 16) 
if his yields are poor, to do as I have 
done, for I know it is money spent that 
will yield more than he ean get out of 
any other investment.” 

Mr. Meis’s figures show that he has 
received more than $1,000 a year from 
his investment—that is, after the orig- 
inal money has been returned to him. 
And he sold his inereased yields on high 
and low market. One year he took 90 
cents for his corn in the fall. If he 
held it until the spring he could have 
received more than $2 a bushel. This 
not only happened once, but several 
times, so it is plain that he might have 
practically doubled his profit on the 
fertilizer investment. 

The business acumen Mr. Meis has 
shown in farming is also creeping out in 
his banking business. There were three 
banks in Fairbury before he and 25 
other farmers started in business. These 
institutions were long standing and well 
established, but by sheer progressive- 
ness, in three years, they have risen to 
third place, and are pressing hard for 
second honors. Liberal policies have 
won them many friends, for they are 
often willing to sacrifice a few dollars 
to help a worthy customer. This 
method of doing business is telling 
every day. Another thing they did was 
to raise the time deposit rate from 3 to 
4 per cent and this account is enabling 
them to handle more business. 

Mr. Meis started to use phosphate on 
the advice of a local lumberman who 
sold him his first few tons. This man, 
a former New Yorker, told the banker 
that the land around Fairbury was 
dying just as it had done years ago in 
his home state, and if something wasn’t 
done they would find themselves in the 
same boat in a few years. Meis bought 
a few tons, but it failed to produce 
clover, which he wanted mostly. Some- 
what doubtful, he went to the University 
of Illinois. Here Dr. Hopkins told him 
of the results which he had obtained, 
so he went back home determined to 
see the proposition through. 

He bought more phosphate, and put 
it on clover ground. This he plowed 
under. Presto! the next year he had an 
inerease of five bushels of corn. How- 
ever, he wasn’t decided as to whether 
the increase was due to the phosphate 
or clover. He then put clover back on 
the four acres which were originally 
treated—that is, the four acress were 
part of the field. The results that year 
amazed him. The treated ground gave 


him his first real crop of clover, while 
plants just beyond the treated line were 
hardly worth eutting. 

“The four acres produced twice as 
much as the untreated ground,” he con- 
tinued. 


“Then the rest of the acreage 
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I treated began to produce 10 bushels 
more of oats than the other fields. | 
was convineed then, and the following 
spring I borrowed money enough for g 
earload. I was not in the banking bys. 
iness then. I have continued to apply 
the phosphate until all of my 400 aeres 
have been covered. 
have told you.” 


Dr. Hopkins, at the request of My. 
Meis, later addressed the Fairbury 
Farmers Institute. Meis had been elected 
president of the organization. Mr. 
Hopkins made his address about the 
time the banker began to see real results, 
and he was moved to borrow money 
to buy phosphate because of a state- 
ment which the college experimenter 
made at the meeting. 

“This statement,’ continued Mr. 
Meis,” was that a farmer having 160 
acres not able to borrow the money for 
phosphate and lime could sell forty 
acres to get the money, and by applying 
the Illinois system of permanent soil 
fertility, to the remaining 120 acres, 
make more money than if the 160 acres 
of poor land was farmed. 

“T didn’t have to sell any of my land 
because I was able to borrow sufficient 
money; but I readily appreciate the 
value of Dr. Hopkins’ statement. More- 
over this is why I am willing to loan 
money for this purpose; and why I 
say that other country bankers should 
urge their customers to do the same 
thing. It may not be good business to 
urge a man to borrow money, but I 
believe this is one instance where, if 
his land is run down and phosphate or 
limestone will help it, that you are 
giving him good advice.” 

The ability of a man to pay out on such 
an investment is easily seen in the results 
which have been obtained all over the 
state of Illinois—also in Indiana and 
Iowa. Mr. Meis’ case is a good example 
—not outstanding. He kept a record of 
his expenditures and receipts so that 
he knows in dollars and cents just what 
his investment has netted him. True, 
his farm may have been very much in 
need of this help, perhaps more than 
others, but when the soil doesn’t need 
so much fertilizer, the cost of doing the 
job is not so great. To this end the 
results will be proportionately the same. 

As a result of his experience Mr. 
Meis is often called away to tell other 
farmers of what he has accomplished. 
He derived a lot of satisfaction out of 
being able to help other folks, because 
it was through the efforts of others that 


he was able to make this remarkable 
record. 


The eash results | 


Mr. Meis is a stickler for leaving land 
in better condition for the next genera- 
tion. This is one of the points he makes 
in talking on improving land and adopt- 
ing better farming methods. It brought 
him in for a stiff few minutes recently 
when he was talking to a gathering of 
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farmers, but afterward he was glad it 
did, for it gave him a chance to say a 
few words which made a profound im- 
pression on the men listening to his 
talk. At the time he was talking of 
Frank Mann’s wonderful success in 
treating his soil with phosphate, lime- 
stone and working a rotation with 
clover. 

“What does all that get Frank 
Mann?” questioned one old fellow in 
the audience. “He hasn’t bought any 
more land.” 

“Ym not interested in Frank Mann’s 
financial affairs,’ Mr. Meis_ replied, 
“put it is probably true that Frank Mann 
hasn’t bought any more than‘ the 500 
acres he started with. However, show 
me any 1,000 acres around here that 
will produce as much as his farm. You 
ean’t do it. He is able with his 500 
acres to produce as much as the average 
1,000 acre farm. It doesn’t cost him 
any more, and with half the overhead, 
he is in good position to make a fine 
profit. 

“But that is not all I am thinking of. 
Frank Mann is getting more out of life 
than buying more land. He has, in 
spreading the gospel of better farming, 
helped other folks. I know he gets a 
lot of satisfaction out of being able to 
show other people how they can grow 
bigger crops at a smaller cost. Money 
isn’t everything. It’s just a means to 
an end; and there are a lot of ways of 
getting happiness without spending 
money. Besides, when Frank Mann 
passes on to his eternal reward, he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he not only has helped other people, but 
he is leaving his farm in better condition 
than when he got it.” 

It turned out that Mr. Meis’ ques- 
tioner was an old fellow who thought 
of nothing else but buying more land. 
He owned several sections which he 
rented and every penny, regardless of 
fertility, went to buying more land. 

The problem of production in old 
farming communities is one that all of 
us must give a little thought. The over- 
head is practically the same year in and 
year out, but if the yields fall, it is 
easily seen how it not only affects bank- 
ers and businessmen, but everyone of 
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INVINCIBLE: 


The First Safe Deposit 
Boxes— and the latest 


The Pyramids of Egypt were the first 
safe deposit vaults. Here the treasures of 
the Pharaohs were jealously guarded by 
trusted servants. 


Down through the ages has come a 
steady development in safeguarding valu- 
ables. Today specialized safe deposit box 
engineers are continually setting higher 
standards of security. 


THE INVINCIBLE 


“Operates Like A Vault Door” 


is the most revolutionary development in modern 
safe deposit box construction. Skillful craftsman- 
ship at last overcame every method of forcible 
access to safe deposit boxes. Four super locks 
offer quadruple protection with one turn of the 
renter’s key. 


Invincible lock, door, hinge and case construc- 
tion offer advantages that are proving worthy of 
consideration. Although years ahead of anything 
else you can possibly buy, Invincible Safe Deposit 
Boxes are sold at a price that is reasonable to the 
extreme. Drop us a line for further facts today. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
“Safe Deposit Box Specialists” 
836 26th St. MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


The First Safe Deposit Box to be listed as 
Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


us. Marketing of farm crops is attract- 
ing a lot of attention at the present 
time; but this phase of fertility is 
another which is just as important. 
If the cost of production can be eut by 


Fill Your Safe Deposit Boxes 


Plans used by smallcountry | How other banks have sim- 
banks to rent their deposit _ plified their records in the 
Re Ain andes ein Un teak baal boxes are revealed in ‘‘En- safe deposit vault so that 
the cidiatane pe will * t “a “ a te Farmers to Rent the bank as_ well the 
a ait cuts m ™ Safety Deposit Boxes’”—an __ renter is protected is told 

P article in the November’ in the June 1922 issue of 
1921 issue of THE BANKERS THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
MONTHLY. While the sup- Send fifty cents for this is- 
ply lasts we willsend copies sue and protect your bank 
postpaid for fifty cents. against unnecessary losses. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY Gio. tunsis 


William S. Hall was elected president 
of the Commercial Bank of Durham, 
California. Mr. Hall succeeds E. H. 
Mitchell, who was president of the bank 
since its organization in 1913. 

T. J. Troxel and Sidney Graves were 
elected vice presidents. 
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At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Volusia County Bank and Trust 
Company, DeLand, Florida, a_ stock 
dividend of 100 percent was declared. 
This makes the capitalization of this 
institution now $200,000 with a surplus 


fund ranging between $40,000 and 
$45,000. All of the old directors were 


re-elected. 


P. W. Ehlen, who retired from the 
presidency of the Orange Savings Bank 
of Orange, California, serving in that 
capacity since its organization in 1906, 
was presented by the board of directors 
with a gold watch as a token of appre- 
ciation for his long and faithful service. 
Mr. Ehlen resigned on account of poor 
health. 








HE only automatic 
method ever con- 
ceived for popularizing 
money-saving on an unprece- 
dented scale is provided by 


THE 
HILLBERN 
SYSTEM 


It brings into the banks huge 
mass deposits which increase daily — 
and the cost is only 14% per annum, 
with an initial outlay of $1 per 
account. 


Accounts are permanent and 


substantial, renewing themselves 


yearly without expense. 


Not an advertising scheme—no advertising 
required of licensed banks—we assume all 
risk and expense of introduction—full details 
supplied banks by mail. 


We are sole licensors 


HILLBERN 
THRIFT CORPORATION 


Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1923, H. T. Corp. 
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NEWS--WHAT IT MEANS TO 
THE BANK IN THE PUBLIC 
PRINTS 


(Continued from page 31) 

And explaining can best be accom- 
plished by the spoken word. Why? 
Simply because a speech is “News.” 

Candidates for political office still 
inake speeches but they care less and 
less about the size of the original 
audience because they know that what 
has been said in words to five hundred 
people today will be repeated in print 
for five million people tomorrow. 

The new business manager should 
urge his executives to overcome their 
reluctance to speaking before public 
gatherings, business organizations, civic 
clubs, neighborhood associations and 
school audiences. 

The executives should have full co- 
operation from the new business man- 
ager in gathering data for such ad- 
dresses and in throwing this data into 
attractive and above all printable form. 

A speech is usually too long for ver- 
batim quotation in a newspaper or 
magazine, and it should be the new bus- 
iness manager’s function to inspire the 
sort of speech that makes good “copy” 
and then to cull out of the finished 
manuscript such paragraphs as_ will 
make a sparkling epitome of the main 
features of the talk. 

Later, if it seems desirable, the whole 
speech may be printed in booklet form 
for distribution to a selected list. 

Outside the field of publications for 
large audiences is the very important 
one of association bulletins, school pub- 
lications and business house organs. 
Seareely one of these but will welcome 
a timely and pertinent article, written 
for its own special field and signed by 
an officer of the bank. Sometimes the 
same article will be acceptable to more 
than one publication, though as a gen- 
eral rule the specially edited and ex- 
clusive contribution is better. Speeches 
made to the members of the association, 
the students of the school or the per- 
sonnel of the business concern will 
nearly always get this sort of broad- 
casting. 

In proportion to their value as 
publishable news the doings of the bank 
and its officers will become a part of 
that vast undercurrent of mouth-to- 
mouth news which permeates the life 
of every community. 

The bank that gets in the news will 
be the bank that continuously and fre- 
quently “does things.” Such a bank 
will get and deserves to get—its full 
share of new business, provided its 
basic qualities are sound, its paid 
advertising is effective, and its direct 
solicitation efforts are efficient. 

So it is easy to see that I am not 
recommending that the new business 
manager should be a mere press agent. 
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He must so fully realize his bank’s edy. 
cational mission and public service fune. 
tion that editorial co-operation wil] 
come to him as a matter of course. 

He must be prepared to “cash in” on 
the intangible assets which such ep. 
operation creates or it will be valueless 
to his bank. 

But he should not neglect the man- 
to-man relationships and the hard detajj 
work which will make it easy and 
pleasant for editors and publishers to 
deal with him. 

And he must not forget that, while 
advertising ought often to be news, news 
never should be advertising. 


How Forty-five Employes Secured 
3900 Savings Accounts 

An average of 90 accounts for every 
employe was established during the 
recent contest held by the Mercantile 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
Seven teams of six and seven employes 
each competed for prizes for the greatest 
number of accounts and the highest 
aggregate balances. Individual prizes 
were also given for the greatest bal- 
ances and largest number of accounts, 
as well as special payments for all ae- 
counts received. The large number of 
accounts secured for the number of 
employes was due largely to the high 
pitch of competition aroused in the 
bank. 

Special means of arousing interest 
were not used, although a bulletin board 
kept before employes and customers 
the teams with the highest standings. 
The bank, which is located in an indus- 
trial section of Chicago, divided its com- 
mercial customers into groups allotting 
them to the different teams. Emploves 
of the bank interviewed these customers 
requesting new accounts and permission 
to solicit in the factory or shop, thus 
securing still more new savings deposits. 
In the personal solicitation each new 
customer was positively secured by ac- 
cepting deposits on the spot. Instead 
of delivering the pass books the new 
customer was asked to come to the bank 
where acquaintance was immediately 
established. 

Before following any new leads they 
were submitted to a governing com- 
mittee so that duplicate solicitation was 
avoided. “So great was the enthusiasm 
of the employes,” says B. H. Rubenzik, 
officer in charge of the contest, “that 
no customer could come within the bank 
without being solicited for business and 
his support by several active team 
workers.” The first contest drive made 
by The Mercantile Trust and Savings 
Bank for savings accounts shows what 
ean be done by employes enlisted in an 
enthusiastic campaign for more deposits. 


The Baltimore County Bank of Tow- 
son, Maryland will erect a new brick 
building. 
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The Hollenden 


is convenient and comfort- 
able. It gives expression to 
the best ideals of hotel man- 
agement and service. Its reg- 
isters are signed by persons 
of the highest positions, at 
home and abroad. Its repu- 
tation brings new patronage 
and its performance keeps the 
old. Year after year its guests 
continue to give it, in a single 
word, the substantial com- 
mendation of being Reliable. 
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The Hollenden Hotel Company 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK ALFRED C. Bossom, Architect 


First National Bank 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
equipped with 


FRINK 


REFLECTORS 


Including 
Screen Reflectors 
Desk Reflectors 


Our Engineering Department is 
co-operating with the leading archi- 
tects in laying out and designing the 
lighting of prominent buildings 
throughout the country. We hope 
we can be of service to you. 
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Conspicuous among the 


largest retail distributors 
of Investment Bonds in the 
Middle West 


alll 


“Specify Frink Reflectors” 


[.P FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 


Cuicaco, ILL, SAN Francisco, CAL. _PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell Street Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
161 Summer Street 992 The Arcade 601 ap N. BK. Bipe. 
Detroit, MICH. SEATTLE, WASH. LoulIsvILte, Ky. 
325 State Street 609 Seaboard BLDG. 415 ees og ‘Street 


v ISSISSI PPI a ol St. Louis, Mo. BrirRMINGHAM, ALA. Bu 


N.Y. 
1415 Pine Street 426 Jefferson Co. Bk. Bldg. 310 Mutual 1 Life ‘Bldg. 


VALLEY i Coane 


Associated with Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd. 
64 Belair Ave., MONTREAL 
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Iowa Bankers Association is 
distributing to its member banks at cost, 
Farm Record Books, which the banks 
in turn ean distribute to their farmer 
customers. The response to this 
valuable service has so far been very 
good, showing that bankers are keeping 
on their toes to do everything possible 
to make friends with their best cus- 
tomers. 


The Merchants’ and Marine Bank of 
Pascagoula, Mississippi will erect a one 
story and mezzanine bank building. It 
will be a gray brick structure with plate 
glass windows. The interior will be of 
walnut finish. 


The First National Bank of San 
Marcos, Texas elected the following 


officers at its annual meeting: A. L. 
Blair, president; Edward J. L. Green, 
vice president; J. B. Rylander, vice 
president; H. J. Williamson, cashier 
and W. E. Kellerman, assistant eashier. 


Ten thousand dollars will be spent 
in remodeling a two story building for 
the First National Bank, LeSueur 
Centre, Minnesota. 
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PROBLEMS IN PLANNING 


y> A FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 


The essential difficulty in the agricultural situa- 
tion is not that the farmer needs more credit, 
but that the price of farm products is too low 


By W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First Nationil Bank, St. Louts 


HE subject of agricultural credit has 

been oceupying a large amount of 
attention on the part of legislators, 
bankers, and the farmers themselves 
during the past several years. This 
interest has resulted in the enactment 
of a number of laws by Congress and 
the various state legislatures, designed 
to improve the condition of the agri- 
cultural industry. Interest in the sub- 
ject has been enormously stimulated 
by the depressed condition of agricul- 
ture during the past several years. The 
farmers have not shared in the general 
business improvement which has_ oc- 
curred during recent months, for the 
price of farm products is, in general, 
out of line with the price of most other 
commodities. 

When the abrupt fall in prices oe- 
curred after the war period, the prices 
of agricultural commodities fell farther 
than almost any other class of commod- 
ities and the recovery has been lagging. 
What theg farmer has to buy is in 
general high in comparison with what 
he has to sell. When the increase in 
prices of all kinds occurred during the 
war period, agricultural prices not only 
shared in the increase, but in some cases 
went considerably beyond the general 
level of prices. The difficulties of the 
agricultural class, growing out of these 
fluctuations in prices was accentuated 
by the large amount of speculation by 
the farmers during the war period in 
the purchase and rental of land. When 
the price reaction came many farmers 


found themselves facing bankruptcy, 
either because they had purchased 
additional land at a very high 


price, or had rented it at such a high 
level that there was no hope of ever 
being able to pay the rent at the pre- 
vailing prices of farm products. 

This at once suggests one of the basic 
difficulties in devising a satisfactory 
system of agricultural] credit. Land, in 
the United States, is so frequently 
bought and sold, and new rental con- 
tracts made, that both in its selling 
and rental value, land is very specula- 
tive. In many parts of the world land 


is neither frequently sold nor do the 
leases change so often as in the ease of 
the United States. In other words, land 
so far as its price, either in sale or 
rental value is concerned, is subjected 
to all the fluctuating changes which 
operate to produce changes in the price 
of any other commodity. It is yet very 
common in the United States, when con- 
ditions improve in the agricultural in- 
dustry, for the farmer to invest his 
surplus funds either in the purchase of 
the adjoining tract of land or to sell it 
and move to new sections and acquire 
more land. It is, therefore, just as 
difficult to agree upon anything ap- 
proximating a normal or stable value 
of land in any section of the United 
States as it is to decide what is a 
normal price for a commodity like 
wheat, cotton, or manufactured articles. 
Another difficulty which enormously 
complicates the problem is the peculiar 
risk to which the agricultural industry 
is subjected, because it is so largely 
dependent upon the forces of nature. 
Then too, there are enormous risks 
connected with the marketing of the 
products of the farm. They are in 
almost all cases of a perishable charac- 
ter and must seek a market within fairly 
short periods after they have been pro- 
duced. Other commodities can be stored 
without any considerable deterioration, 
but not so with the products of the 
farm. The problems of marketing center 


around this characteristic of farm 
products. It is true that grain and 


some other commodities could be stored 
for varying lengths of periods but upon 
the farms there are very few facilities 
for storing products, and the eapital 
investment required to provide these 
storage facilities would be _ almost 
prohibitive. 

There is every reason to believe that 
associations of a co-operative character 
can do much to improve not only the 
problem surrounding the marketing of 
farm products but also in improving 
the credit of the farmer. The co-opera- 
tive movement is one which ought in 
every way to be encouraged, not so 
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much because it is going to work any 
miraculous results in enabling the 
farmer to secure abnormal prices for 
his products through a system of hold- 
ing and storing, but rather because 
through the associated efforts by means 
of these co-operative associations, the 
farmer will secure various sorts of 
peneficial results which he cannot ob- 
tain as an individual. The American 
farmer has been throughout the history 
of the country one of the best examples 
of a self-reliant individualist. From 
the time of his forefathers to the pres- 
sent day he has settled upon land, 
eleared it, and brought it under cultiva- 
tion and conducted his business with- 
out very much aid either from the gov- 
ernment or from his associates. The 
time has now come, when he should 
secure for himself some of the benefits 
of associated efforts which business men 
in so many other industries have been 
able to obtain. Indeed, he will prob- 
ably find as years go by that reliance 
upon associated activities will bring him 
ultimately better results than too great 
dependence upon enacted laws by Con- 
gress or State Legislature. Even in 
connection with his credit problems, he 
will probably find that enacted legisla- 
tion will be disappointing to him. 


Contrary to the popular belief and 
prevalent statements from many farm- 
ers and their friends the essential diffi- 
eulty in the agricultural situation is not 
one of credit. Few, if any industrial 
classes, have had more abundant eredit 
than the farmer. In truth, he has at 
times had too much of it. It would, for 
example, have been a lasting benefit to 
the farmer if, during the recent period 
of high prices, bankers and others had 
not loaned so liberally to those who 
purchased land at $400 and $600 an 
acre or rented land from $10 to $20 
an acre. Neither the sale nor the rental 
value of land even at the then high pre- 
vailing prices for farm crops warranted 
any such eredit. 

It may be true that in some eases, 
and particularly in some sections of the 
country, the farmer is foreed to pay 
too high interest rates and that by im- 
proved credit and banking organizations 
and farmers’ association funds can be 
secured at a lower cost. But the late 
and present difficulty of the farmer is 
one of prices and not of credit, that 
is, as compared with the general price 
level, the price of farm products fell 
faster and still continues on a lower 
level than the prices of the goods which 
the farmer must buy. 


The Federal Reserve Bank building 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, which is 


undergoing construction, when com- 


pleted will be one of’ the finest financial 
structures in the city. It is 
erected at a cost of 


$750,000. 


being 
approximately 
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S. T. KIDDOO, President 
G. F. EMERY, Vice-Pres. 
J. L. DRISCOLL, Vice-Pres. 
D.-R. KENDALL, Cashier 


Capital and Surplus 


$2,000,000 






- W. AXTELL, Assistant 
Cashier 


H. E. HERRICK, Assistant 
Cashier 


C. L. WISTRAND, Assist- 
ant Cashier 





Resources over 


$20,000,000 


A NEW SERVICE 


In addition to its special service in financing and clearing 
of live stock operations, this Bank has inaugurated an 
entirely new and attractive service feature of particular 


advantage to corn belt banks. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE LIVE STOCK tition: BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


Elimination of Bollworm Possible 

Eradication of the pink bollworm 
from the infested cotton areas in the 
United States is possible says the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in view of its 
apparent elimination from the large in- 
fested areas of Louisiana and central 
and eastern Texas where intensive 
control methods have been adopted and 
enforced. A force of 70 field inspectors 
have scoured the fields and have failed 
to locate a single infested boll in the 
area designated. 

Certain areas along the Rio Grande, 
western Texas and in upper valleys of 
the Pecos in Texas and New Mexico 
have not been ineluded in this eampaign 
against the bollworm, because neither 
the state nor the planters were willing 
to adopt the radical measures necessary, 
until a full demonstration had _ been 
made of the possibilities of a clean-up 
elsewhere. 

No infestation has been determined 
this year in the Pecos valley, either in 
western Texas or in New Mexico. The 
apparent disappearance of the boll- 
worm in the Pecos districts may be to 
climatie control and there is a possib- 
ility that in these elevated vallevs (2,600 
to 3,100 feet) the winter fluctuations in 
temperature may hold this pest in con- 
siderable or occasionally in complete 
subjection. The same also may be true 


to a less extent in the El Pason district, | 


3,700 feet above sea level. 


Officers of the Continental State 
Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska, are H. E. 
Sidles, president; F. B. Sidles and 
E. M. Warner, vice presidents; William 
Seelenfreund, cashier and Edward 
Becker, Jr., assistant cashier. 
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CINCINNATI'S 
BANK OF 
SERVICE 


At Your Command 


The facilities and ex- 
perience of this Bank are 
at all times at the com- 
mand of out-of-town 
banks desiring to avail 
themselves of our con- 
structive co-operation in 
special matters and our 
general good service in 
all matters. 





State your problems. 


™ F1FTHIHIRD 


Nationa BankeCiNcINNATI 


How often do you read 


the Want Ad Page? 


In this issue you will 
find it on page 112. 




















UJPON the foundation of more. 


than half a century’s experience 
and growth is based the present organi- 
the FIRST NATIONAL 


zation of 





BANK of CHICAGO and the FIRST 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


This experience has developed 
a highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs of banks 


and bankers. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank of Chicago 





Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities afforded 
for the transaction of domestic and in- 
ternational financial business of every 
conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed $300,000,000 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of Both Banks 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 





St. Louis Banker Celebrates Golden 
Anniversary 


Mr. John Rutherford Cooke, vice 
president of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary as a St. Louis banker, March 
19th. 

Mr. Cooke started his long banking 
career March 19th, 1873, as a messenger 
for the old Third National Bank which 
consolidated with two other old St. 
Louis institutions, the Mechanics-Amer- 
ican National Bank and the St. Louis 
Union Bank, in July 1919, as the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 

After advancing through junior offi- 
cial positions, Mr. Cooke was made as- 
sistant cashier of the old “Third” in 








1894, and in 1911, he was elected 
cashier and director. At the time 
of the big consolidation, in 1919, 
Mr. Cooke was made vice president, and 
later he was placed in charge of the 
bank’s large savings department with 
over fifty thousand depositors, to whose 
interest he now gives his entire atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Cooke is one of St. Louis’ own 
native sons, descending from the first 
French families and member of the 
Cooke family of Virginia, who was so 
well known in Colonial and American 
history of that state. 


The Genesee National Bank of Buffalo 
will erect a $50,000 building. 
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ILLINOIS HAS ONE AUTO 
TO 8.6 PERSONS 


Illinois, at the close of 1922, had one 
motor vehicle for each 8.6 inhabitants 
according to the Liberty Central Trust 
Company, St. Louis, in a statement 
issued by its statistical department, 
This is a somewhat more favorable 
showing than for the United States as 
a whole. 

The figures allow conservatively for 
population changes since 1920, and are 
based on data received from the office 
of the Secretary of State. 

Automobiles are always more densely 
distributed in rich agricultural districts 
than in large cities, so it is no surprise 
to find that in Cook County, including 
Chicago, the population per car is 141, 
while in the remainder of the state it 
is only 6.3. 

Of the 102 counties in Illinois, there 
are 100 having a population of less 
than 20 per motor vehicle; 80 with less 
than 10, 32 less than 5, and 11 with less 
than four persons per car registered. 
It may be said fairly that nearly one 
third of the counties have an average of 
one automobile per family. 

Automobile “density” is greatest in 
the northern part of the state, and least 
in the extreme south. This is not due 
necessarily to differences in prosperity 
and wealth. In the south there is some 
rough, hilly country, always an obstacle 
to the widest use of cars. In addition, 
there is a large mining population, con- 
stituting a relatively less favorable 
market for motor vehicles. It should 
be emphasized that automobiles are most 
common of all among farmers. 

In the northern and central parts of 
the state, the population per car is less 
than seven, except in Cook county, the 
adjoining counties of Lake, DuPage, 
and Will, and in Rock Island county. 
In the south, “Egypt,” the ratio is, 
with one or two exceptions, 7 or more, 
usually 10 or more in the extreme lower 
countries. 

The eleven leading counties, in which 
the statement suggests a population of 
between three and four per car, are 
De Kalb, Ford, Iroquois, Kendall, Lee, 
Livingston, Mercer, Ogle, Piatt, Stark, 
and Woodford. All are in the northern 
half, and many are classed by the Census 
as entirely “rural’ in population. 


Lawrence M. Corrigan, for the last 
six years with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and eleven years previously with 
the Foreman Brothers Banking Com- 
pany of Chicago, was elected cashier of 
the Rogers Park Trust & Savings Bank, 
succeeding Maurice W. Lane. 


The First National Bank of Jasper, 
Alabama will increase its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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__, appeals ina tetaaial SS a Sane PODER SERVICE MD ee 
BABY ACCOUNTS - — 


BELIEVE that some bankers will 

be interested in the way in which 

we secure new baby accounts because it 

is ably used by other banks and has 
been very effective. 

To secure names, we go to the Bureau 


of Vital Statistics where all births and | ItH Gas) Ex HE handling of your 


deaths are recorded. We secure the ; oe Chicago business is 
names of the babies, their parents and : 


address. At the same time we are able | | PS wee | an important part of 


to check off those who have died. Later : . 
we sort out those who do not live in our the service you give your patrons. 


territory. We list these names on 3x5 | |g The Drovers furnishes that im- 
ecards and file them under a due date. 


As they fall due, we remove them from portant link. Ever y phase of 


the first file, and file them under the : ‘ 
date of birth for a follow up on the first Chicago banking is covered by 


birthday. If we get no reply from “ an efficient organization and 
either letter, we throw the card away. ’ 


With the first letter is enclosed a bank | |i to satisfactory business relations 
check bearing a picture of a happy 
baby. The following letter has resulted | The Drovers adds & touch of 
in more than 50 percent replies: friendly interest which is a real 


“We are writing to welcome you to : . 
Couneil Bluffs. asset in the service of your 


“Just between you and us, it’s a pretty | If own customers. 

good place in which to live. We know 

that after a while when those pudgy 

little legs become strong and sturdy, . Direct Member Chicago Clearing 
and those little eyes get big and round P Meme Beecsiation 

and a smile begins to lurk about the 

corners of your little mouth, that your 

mother and daddy are going to be more 


proud of you with every passing day. 
“And we’re quite sure you can count 
on them, in that trusting little way of 


yours, to see that you get your share of 


: B 
“tna the hat th | National Bank 
“Tell them that their responsibilities : 
are much greater now, that some day— 2 * 
and it will come all too soon—you will Union Sto ck Yards-Chicago 
want to go to high school, to college 
perhaps, and there must be money saved 
and ready if you are to have such 
opportunities when the time comes. 
“So give your daddy a great big serious 
look right now that will mean, ‘Don’t 
take any chances on my future, will you . 
daddy? and tell him to bring this check | Methods That Simplify For Advance 
of yours, which is the FIRST DOLLAR Th H dli . C D’ 
for a bank account of your very own— e Manding of LU. Ss Re ‘port 5S On 
a gift from this bank—and bring it 
down here the first thing tomorrow and 


‘ N article comprehensive- 

open a savings account for you. ly discussing simplified 
“Then he and mother can save the methods and accounts for QO] } Q 

nickles and dimes and deposit them in handling certificates of de- 


your account each week or month and posit appeared in the May 
_ time you are of school age you 1922 issue of THE BANKERS Proposed issues, 
will have a fine growing bank account. MontTsHiy. Send fifty cents : 
“Tell daddy, too, that we'll be glad to in stamps for a copy postpaid bids wanted, etc. 
see him and learn how you are getting and reduce your accounting WRITE 
along. With all good wishes for your work. 
health and happiness, and a successful, 
happy life. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Cordially yours, THE BANKERS MONTHLY PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Rene W. Des 540 S. Clark Street | CHICAGO, ILL. Hinckley Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Assistant Cashier.” 
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“Of all books the least 
wearisome to read.’’—Stevenson 


DE you ever think of an atlas in that way? Did you ever realize what 


fascinating reading maps are and how they can make all other reading 
more interesting and intelligible? 


Just try it. 
read. 


Have a RAND MCNALLY map or atlas at your elbow as you 
From the yarn of travel, the chapter of history or the daily news 


story turn to the map. On it trace the course of the events you are reading 


about. 
more understandable they are! 


See how they live for you as they never have before! 


How much 


The whole wide world lies before you on a map—mountains, rivers, high- 
ways, railroads, cities and villages. With a good map you can travel anywhere, 


though you sit at your own fireside. 


You can cross the oceans on your 


favorite steamship, visit all the cities you have dreamed about, and push on 
to the most adventurous and unheard-of places. 


But a map is not like other “books.” 


and finished form for all time. 
ever-changing. 


It cannot be once printed in complete 
It must be ever-changing, as the world is 
It must show all countries as they are to-day, new boundaries, 


new cities, roads and railroads—else it tells you untruths. 
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Make sure, therefore, that your map is up-to-date and authentic. Without 
question it will be—if it is published by RAND MONALLY & COMPANY. 
Whether pocket map or wall map, globe or atlas, every RAND M¢NALLY 
publication is as true as it is humanly possible to make it. To make sure of 
getting the best in maps for any purpose, you have only to depend on this 
guarantee. You have only to look for this name— 









Ranw MSNALLy & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. R-18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: New York . . Philadelphia 


. . Washington 


. . Boston . . Buffalo 


Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 





The Kent Savings’ and Loan Com- 
pany, Kent, Ohio, has completed plans 
for its new building. It will be a three 
story structure and will cost $100,000. 
The first floor will contain the banking 
rooms and a store; the second floor will 
be for office rooms and the third floor 
for lodge rooms. 


The Union Trust and National Bank 
of Hudson County, Bayonne, New 
Jersey is planning a new branch build- 
ing at Jackson and Kearny Avenues. 





Readers will confer a favor 





S. J. Feaster is the new cashier of 
the Citizens Bank of Philadelphia, fill- 
ing the vacaney caused by the resig- 
nation of W. I. Lear. 


The services which banks render to 
their communities was the subject of 
an address to members of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New Orleans on February 
3, by F. W. Ellsworth, vice president 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, at a lunch in the 
Grunewald Hotel. 
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CATTLE BOY WORKS UP 19 
BANK PRESIDENCY AT FORTy 


(Continued from page 28) 
back to the ranch. Five miles an hoy 
continuous travel is a fair rate for g 
cattle horse, especially after a long 
day’s work, so it was certain to be after 
midnight when they returned. |p 
making such a trip Lee was once on duty 
twenty-five successive hours, leaving the 
ranch at two A. M. and getting back at 
three the next morning. 

Lee had been following this kind of 
work for three years when ill health 
sent him to Colorado. There he earned 
his way by serving as cook and general 
camp manager for a group of campers. 
After a year in the Rockies he again 
went to work on a ranch in Kansas, 
but for only a short time. Forming 4 
partnership with his younger brother, 
he himself being but twenty, he rented 
some land and went to farming. 

Then came a real test of the young 
men’s mettle. Though their father was 
well-to-do, he did not ease their way 
with contributions of cash, nor did they 
ask him to do so. By their industry and 
thrift, however, they had established a 
good credit, on the strength of which he 
gave his security to the boys’ notes for 
such amounts as they needed to get 
started. 


They tackled their farming manfully. 
As neither was married they kept 
bachelors’ quarters, Dick’s culinary 
skill again proving very useful. They 
were also obliged to observe strict 
economy in every move, but by much 
hard work and perseverance they man- 
aged to make a start in purebred live- 
stock and gradually got their farming 
under way. 

They had been farming about two 
years when the “cook” fell in love with 
a ranchman’s daughter, who, like hin- 
self, had been brought up to know the 
necessity of labor. 
were quietly married at the ranchhouse, 
and there was no long honeymoon trip. 
Instead they drove with team and 
buggy to the Lee farm, where, in an 
old house, part of which was a log 
cabin, the bridegroom had gotten to- 
gether some second hand furniture. 


In due course they 


To make ends meet was a_ problei 
for the young couple, and to help defray 
the expenses of the farm and household 
Lee obtained a job in a hardware store 
at forty dollars a month. After spend 
ing a year there, however, he came to 
feel that his special interest lay in bank- 
ing, and he applied for a job as _book- 
keeper in a small country bank. Here 
he was employed, starting in the field in 
which he was to achieve a marked suc- 
cess at the salary of forty-five dollars 
a month. Despite his entrance into 
banking he retained the partnership 
with his brother, helping with the farm 
work during his leisure and keeping the 
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records of the farm and livestock bus- 
iness. This partnership, incidentally, 
ill exists, and itself has led to a fine 
success, the firm of Lee Brothers having 
a wide reputation among breeders. 

Within a year or two after entering 
the bank Lee was elected assistant 
cashier at sixty dollars a month. Then 
followed a succession of slow increases, 
to seventy-five, to eighty-five and a 
hundred dollars-a month. As _ eashier 
he was paid one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, while on finally becoming 
vice president and managing officer 
of the bank his monthly salary was 
but one hundred sixty-six dollars and 
fity cents. ; 

His connection with the country bank 
lasted fourteen years. Near the end of 
that period a group of men at Topeka 
were organizing a large investment 
company, the bulk of whose loans were 
to be for agricultural purposes. Two 
things in Lee’s experience strongly con:- 
mended him to these men. One was his 
intimate knowledge of the livestock and 
farming business. The other was his 
sagacity in making loans, not one cent 
of the many thousand dollars that he 
had lent having been lost. So highly 
was his record regarded that he was 
asked to become president of the new 
organization. Assuming this position 
January 1, 1919, he immediately made 
good, the company doing a_million- 
dollar business and paying twelve per 
cent on its capital stock the first year. 


The investment company referred to 
is affiliated with the Kansas Reserve 
State Bank, a two and a half million 
dollar institution. Quite naturally, 
therefore, the bank became acquainted 
with the results of Lee’s management 
of the investment company. The bank 
was also desirous of securing the benefit 
of his judgment, and, having a vacancy 
on its board of directors, offered him 
the place. A little later the vice pres- 
ideney became vacant and Lee was 
elected to the position. He then sue- 
eeeded to the presidency, beginning his 
second year in that eapacity the first 
of the present year. 

Besides making his swift rise in bank- 
ing, Lee has come to important places 
in a number of other large businesses 
since Topeka called him from the little 
country bank. He is a director of a 
million-dollar fire insurance company ; 
a director and inactive vice president 
of several country banks; still pres- 
ident of the investment company, a 
half-million dollar corporation; treas- 
urer of a twelve million dollar life in- 
surance company, and of a ten million 
dollar building and loan association. 
His original partnership with his 
brother also now amounts to a half- 
interest in several hundred head of 
purebred cattle and horses, and in a 
breeding estate of several thousand 
acres. 
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The same pluck and _ preseverance 
that made the boy cattle herder master 
over animals has made him master over 
both men and money. 

When R. C. Smith was installed as 
cashier of the Second National Bank of 
Jackson, Tennessee the officers of the 
Union Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Memphis, Tennessee presented 
him with a huge floral horseshoe. It 
stood two feet high and was composed 
of red roses, red carnations and red 
sweet peas. 

The Union National Bank of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma is preparing to erect a 
new office and bank building on the site 
of its present location. 


A bank and office building costing 
$25,000 and two stories high will be 
constructed for the First Liberty Sav- 
ings Bank, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
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OFFICERS 
WEST A. TEAMED 5 6.s.0:00060:0:05 <0: 
Chairman of the Board 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 
Vice-President 
OWEN T. REEVES, JR Vice-President 
J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President 
NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD... .. Vice-President 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, 
LEWIS E. GARY Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
C. RAY PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 
FRANK F. SPIEGLER,... Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM E. WALKER... Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND, 

Managing Borland Properties 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, 

Chairman Board of Directors Butler Bros. 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 

President Geo. P. Carpenter & Co. 
CLYDE M. CARR, 

President Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
HENRY P. CROWELL, 

Chairman of Board Quaker Oats Co. 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, 

Chairman of the Board 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. 
CHARLES H. HULBURD, 
President Elgin National Watch Co. 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 

Vice-President 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, 

Chairman of Board Illinois Trust and Sav- 

ings Bank 
MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ, 

President Selz, Schwab & Company 
ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER, 

President Chicago Heights Land Assn. 
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Los Angeles Bank Elects Three 
Vice Presidents 

Three new vice presidents were 
added to the list of officers of The 
Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles, 
California, by the directors of that in- 
stitution, at their meeting on March 
2nd. Two of these new vice presidents 
started with the institution some twenty- 
three years ago as messenger boys. 

Herbert D. Ivey, who has been eash- 
ier since 1916, was made vice president 
and cashier. 

L. O. Ivey, has been an assistant 
cashier in charge of the note depart- 
ment. 

Roger Andrews, returns to Los An- 
geles after an absence of several years 
in Michigan, at the urgent request of 
the directors. He will be vice president 
in charge of the publicity department. 

The necessity for the election of these 
new officers is evidence of the growth 
of The Citizens National Bank. 
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NEW RECONCILEMENT FORM 


AIDS CUSTOMERS 





TO ASSIST IN RECONCILING YOUR BANK ACCOUNT 


OUTSTANDING CHECKS | _ ~ BOOK BALANCE 


CREDITS ON STATEMENT AND NOT IN 
“MY BOOK ON DATE STATEMENT 
RED 





SUBTRACT 


i 

| THE BALANCE IN MY BOOK | 
ON THE DATE THIS STATEMENT aida \ 

WAS RENOERED og ' y 











































































CHARGES ON STATEMENT AND NOT IN 
MY BOOK ON DATE STATEMENT WAS 
RENDERED 


viz: 

































THw TOTAL SHOULD AGREE WITH 


oral Gyo mre m oem aac a 


1M CASE OF A DIFFERENCE BE SURE THAT THE ADDITIONS AND SUBTRACTIONS ON YOUR CHECK STUBS HAVE BEEN CORRECTLY MADE AND THAT THE BALANCES 
HAVE BEEN CARRIED FORWARD PROPERLY 


An original form for reconciling cus- 
tomers’ accounts has been devised by 
the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
and has proved so satisfactory that 
several other banks are adopting it. 

The first unique point about this form 
is that it is printed on the back of the 
monthly statement of every customer, 
whether in town or a correspondent. 
By this means all customers are en- 
couraged to check their own accounts, 
and consequently the number of depos- 





itors coming to the bank to have their 
statements checked is materially reduced. 

Arrangement and wording of the 
form are planned to include everything 
that has a bearing on the account, and 
yet to be so simple that any depositor 
ean make out his reconcilement with 
very little difficulty. 

It divides itself into three columns. 
One is for the amount and number of 
outstanding checks issued on or before 
the date the statement was rendered, 
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which are unpaid by the bank. The 
sceond column is for the balance ra 
corded in the depositor’s book at the 
tine the statement was rendered, plus 
the total of outstanding checks, plus 
any credits not on his book, less any 
charges not on his book. The total of 
this second column should tally with the 
total of the third, which is for the bal- 
ance appearing in the statement of the 
customer’s account made out by the 
bank, plus any deposits in transit. 

A statement at the bottom of the 
form cautions the customer, “in case of 
a difference be sure that the additions 
and subtractions on your check stubs 
have been correctly made and that the 
balances have been earried forward 
properly.” 





MACFARLAND JOINS 
WILSON AND COMPANY 


C. M. MacFarland, “formerly treas- 
urer and vice president of Morris and 
Company has been elected to a similar 
position with Wilson and Company. 
Mr. MacFarland started for Morris as 
a bookkeeper about the time that 
Thomas E. Wilson started as a rail- 
road clerk with the Morris organiza- 
tion. They climbed to the top side by 
side. Tom Wilson becoming president 
in 1913 and stepping out for himself 
in 1916. 

Mr. MacFarland has not only been a 
guiding genius in Morris and Company, 
but has handled the extensive banking 
interest of the Morris family which in- 
eludes about a dozen outlying banks in 
Chicago as well as in other cities. It 
is understood that as soon as Edward 
and Nelson Morris complete the sale 
with Armour and company that their 
banking holdings will be expanded and 
they will devote their time to banking. 


A. C. Gray of Vernon Center, Min- 
nesota, former cashier of the Farmer 
State Bank, has purchased the interest 
of H. W. Krieger, cashier of the Gra- 
nada State Bank, Granada, Minnesota, 
of which he is now cashier. 


The Manufacturers and Traders 
National Bank of Buffalo, New York 
will construct a one story building. 
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EMPLOYES CONTEST PRO- 
DUCES 3000 NEW ACCOUNTS 


The second annual employes new bus- 
ines contest conducted by the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis 
has just been brought to a close, having 
produced approximately three thousand 
new customers during its three months 
duration. 

The operation of the contest, as 
described by J. V. Corrigan, publicity 
manager of the institution, who man- 
aged it, was based on a plan to con- 
ecentrate the activities of the employes 
in securing savings accounts of $5 and 
up and safe deposit boxes of $5 or 
more. A scoring system of 150 points 
for minimum saving accounts was an- 
nounced, allowing 1 point for each $5 
in excess. Therefore, $25 saving ac- 
counts was entitled to 154 points, a $50 
savings account 159 points, ete. A $5 
safe deposit box was worth 150 points, 
all boxes in excess being granted 200 
points. 

The basis of remuneration for points 
was as follows: 


Up to 5,000 points..%e per point. 
5,000 to 15,000 points. .34¢ per point 
15,000 and over le per point. 


The reward in each case was re- 
troactive, believing that this furnished 
an added incentive for employes to 
advance into a higher class. 

It was decided to organize two 
Leagues, namely the Gumps and Googles, 
consisting of eight teams of one cap- 
tain and twelve members each. 

Captains of teams were picked from 
among those who made most favorable 
showings in a previous contest con- 
ducted by the institution a year ago. 

Before the contest was ever announced 
to the employes in general, however, a 
meeting of captains was held, at which 
distribution of employes’ names was 
made. 

Employes were divided into classes, 
those who did and those who did not 
come in contact with the public. Each 
team was given its relative proportion 
of tellers, bond salesmen, bookkeepers, 
ete., so that each team would have an 
equal opportunity to produce results 
and “cash in” on special prizes. 

Special prizes were offered to the 
three teams finishing high. Captain of 
such teams would receive $100, $50 and 
$25 and members $10, $5 and $2.50 
each, respectively. This feature was 
responsible in a large way for its 
success, developing quite a bit of com- 
petition. 

Results count, and the results of this 
contest were even better than the bank 
had dared to anticipate. It is true that 
other employe contests have produced 
a larger volume of -buisness, but con- 
sidering the number of employes work- 
ing for the institution, the Liberty Cen- 
tral contest ranks as one of the best 
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WTO US 


Our New Printing Plant 


UR new large plant is equipped with the latest 
special automatic machinery for making sup- 
plies for Christmas, Vacation, Purpose, Ready 
Money and other successful Savings Clubs for 
millions of persons who are members of thousands 


of successful Clubs. 


We make three coupon book systems, three pass 
book systems and three double card systems, attrac- 
tive lithographed folders, checks, envelopes, vouchers 


and advertising matter. 


Will send, without any obligation, samples, 
prices and full information upon request 


LANDIS SAVINGS CLUB CO. 


Originators of Christmas Savings Clubs 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


suecesses of its kind in the country. 

A total of 2,813 savings accounts, 
approximating $145,000 in savings de- 
posits was secured, the average initial 
deposit being around $55 to $60. A 
total of 180 safe deposit customers were 
secured, making the net result, 2,993 
new accounts, secured in 75 working 
days, by approximately 200 employes. 

The three leading teams in the contest 
were captained by Charles S. Blood, 
bond salesman, first place; George A. 
Vierheller, teller, second place; George 
P. McAndrew, teller, third place. The 
three leading teams secured a total of 
1,245 accounts; first team 484; second 
team 385; third team 376. 


Only five of the contestants ad- 


vanced into the highest class, having 
scored 15,000 points or more Of 
course, this was the most attractive 
class to the contestants, but it was 
equally hard to get into it. The five who 
“arrived” were; Geo. P. McAndrew, 
314 accounts, 49,452 points; Chas. S. 
Blood, 275 accounts, 41,513 points; 
Geo. A. Vierheller, 131 accounts, 21,184 
points; Frank J. Moehsmer, 109 ac- 
counts, 17,298 points; Geo. G. Mudge, 
99 accounts, 15,236 points. 


The Hoytville Bank Company of 


Hoytville, Ohio, re-elected John H. 
Hanna, president and George F. Dunn, 


vice president. All other directors were 
retairted. 
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me for the details. 


AN be made, walking, talking advertisments for your institu- 
tion for the the next sixty days, and you can have the most 
wonderful increase in savings accounts your bank has ever 


Through the use of the MY-ONE SYSTEM, of taking the 
ONE out of MONEY, which actually makes them want to 


secure new savings depositors for your bank. 


I will tell the story confidentially to an Executive Officer only 
of one Bank in each community. 


If you can take care of such an influx of New Business, write 































220 South 49th Street 





HENRY A. JEFFCOTT 


Organizer and Director of Sales methods for Bankers | 


(fully protected by copyright, and patent applied for) 
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A. F. Kopecky, for several years 
connected with the Yoakum National 
Bank of Yoakum, Texas, has resigned 
to become a public accountant at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


Charles Lukl of Clarkson, Nebraska 
has been chosen assistant cashier of the 
Peru State Bank of Peru, Nebraska. 


BANK-LITE 


for Bank Cage Illumination 








TYPE S-10615 


BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- pat al 2 ee 
: : . : : 1s - 
tinued application is necessary. It provides a flood of leva ‘wma ie 
soft, uniform illumination at all points of the working sur- standard lamps of 25 
face of desks and change plates, and its perfect diffusion Sean’ elles - 
of light eliminates all glare from the surface of highly shorter. Steel, $9.00 
calendered ledger paper and other objects. All the light ee _ 

is directed at useful angles—and its source is either Sections over 18-inch, 
concealed or outside the vision of one working at the table per foot. Steel, $6.00 
or desk. Write for catalog giving complete details. mens $8. om 


THE BRASCOLITE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
Division of St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 


Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
New York Omaha Philadelphia 


Seattle 


Bank-Lite Installation in Teller’s Cage of West End 
Savings and Trust Company, St. Louis. Type S-10615 
Bank-Lices are used here. 





Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations and additions to the bank 
and office building of the Auburn Sav- 
ings Bank, Auburn, New York. 


E. A. Logan, president of the Red 
Lodge State Bank, Red Lodge, Montana 
has resigned and is succeeded by the 
board of directors. 
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portant value. 


“T have been out of the country for 
three months” said this young woman to 
her banker who found a new use for 
her account, “and had nothing except 
club membership cards as an identifica. 
tion of my home eity. As we approached 
the border the customs officials came on 
and gave to every one the usual list of 
questions, later insisting upon proof 
that one lived in the United States, even 
to the city and street address. 

“My club cards were not considered 
at all. In fact I was given but a few 
minutes in whieh to decide whether [ 
would leave the train or pay the head- 
tax of entry. I had definite plans for 
the eurreney and _ traveller’s 
had and so decided that my best bet was 
to give a personal check to the official 
and try to collect on it from the govern- 
ment later. It was no use arguing with 


a border official! 


“Opening my bag I took out my fold- 
ing check book. The official stood by 
waiting for my $8, and preparing te 
While I debated 
a second or two, dallving with the open- 
ing the official looked me over again and 
said: ‘Pardon me, may 


write a receipt for it. 


book ?’ 


“T thought it an impudent question 
and hesitated a second, but concluded 
to let him see it. He glanced at the 
bank’s name embossed in gold upon the 
neat black leather folder, 
over again and with a gallant bow, 
lifted his cap as he returned it to me 
and said! ‘Madame, I beg your pardon 
It is quite all 


for this inconvenience. 


right for you to enter. 
book proves beyond a question of a 
doubt your legal residence 
country. One does not carry personal 
checking accounts in a country in which 


one does not reside.’ 


“Tmmediately after he left the car a 
number of passengers who had _ been 
fellow travellers for several thousand 
miles gave me the ‘once over’ and in- 
quired HOW I got off so easily. 
man who had been talking big business 
and his importance in the commercial 
world sat down without a word, and 
then finally informed his wife that the 
next time she locked up the check-hook 
in the trunk there would be trouble for 


some one.” 


The Guaranty State Bank of Karnes 
City, Texas will erect a one story tile 
and stucco building estimated at a cost 


of $10,000. 


CITIZENSHIP AND A 
CHECK BOOK 


The convenience of the check book js 
one of the widely advertised reasons for 
its use, especially in connection with a 
personal account; but a personal ae. 
count as an identification of citizenship 
was recently demonstrated to have jm. 
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MISSOURI COURT RULES 
AGAINST BRANCH BANKS 


The question of the right of Na- 
tional Banks to own and _ operate 
branches in cities in which they are lo- 
eated has been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri rendered March 3, 
1923 was unfavorable to branch banks. 
This case grows out of application made 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri by the Attorney General of the 
State to restrain the First National 
Bank in St. Louis from opening 
pranches. Under the stay of judgment 
by virtue of the appeal granted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States the 
First National will continue operating 
its offices at 818 Olive Street until final 
decision is reached in the _ highest 
court. 


Creating Living Trusts 


Before a living trust is created usually 
a great deal of explaining has to be 
done to make it clear to the client that 
the bank is not trying to get a strangle 
hold on the man’s private affairs. In 
fact, that is the principal difficulty to 
overcome. Much of the trouble comes 
from the fact that the word “trust” is 
not understood as it is used and that 
the addition of the world “living” im- 
mediately calls up death and its warn- 
ing. 


The Liberty Trust & Savings Bank 
has overcome much of this difficulty or 
rather side-stepped it by the wording 
of a cireular recently gotten out which 
is bringing good returns. The trust de- 
partment offers four services, the one 
dealing with living trusts is headed 
“Caring for Your Securities.’ The 
copy reads: 

You may place your stocks, bonds or mort- 
gages with our Trust Department for safekeep- 
ing. In addition to the care of these securities, 
you may arrange with us for the collection of 
payments of interest, dividends or principal, as 
they mature, and the reinvestment of such funds. 
The securities are at all times under your con- 


trol and direction, but you are relieved of the 
many troublesome details connected with proper 


care. 

This copy is direct and simple so that 
any one with the plainest of business 
education will know just what the bank 
will do. The copy about the manage- 
ment of real estate is equally simple. 


MANAGEMENT OF REAL ESTATE 


As an owner of real estate, you may, 
because of absence from the city, or for some 
other reason, need a responsible party to 
manage your property. Our Trust Depart- 
ment is especially equipped to manage real 
estate. In this connection we look after the 
renting and the maintenance of the property, 
the collection of rents, the making of leases, 
the paying of taxes, and all matters necessary 
for the proper care of the property. 


Literature of this kind can be used 
effectively by any trust company to 
break down the barriers of ignorance 
80 prevalent in real trust service. 


With LIBERTY BOXES your old records 
will be permanently protected and system- 
atically filed in economical sturdy dust- 
proof bexes made of the best COR- 
RUGATED FIBRE-BOARD. 

With LIBERTY BOXES contents are in- 
stantly accessible by simply releasing the 
string fastener which permits the cloth 
bound hinged lids to open flat out of the way. 


Rand McNally Building 
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BANK CONDUCTS BEAUTY 
CONTEST AS PUBLICITY 
FEATURE 


(Continued from page 26) 


received considerable 


the event. 


publicity from 

Three public dances and several card 
parties were staged by campaign man- 
agers in the interest of their candi- 
dates. Every public gathering place 
was provided with one or more boxes 
where coins might be dropped for cer- 
tain of the prospective queens. Ribbons 
were sold, and various other campaign 
measures adopted. The leading queens 
appeared repeatedly at the meetings of 
various civic organizations where 
campaign managers extolled their merits 
and entered pleas for support. 


We felt that this effort, however, was 
more than worth while. The whole city 
was doing our advertising for us during 
that period. Many people came into 
the bank who had never been in before. 
Some even opened accounts. Every one 
interested—and the whole city and 
surrounding territory was interested— 
will remember The First National Bank 
—Central Wisconsin Trust Company as 
playing a prominent part in Madison’s 
Winter Sports Carnival and contribut- 
ing materially to the suecess of the 
event. 


Have You Seen the New 


Here is a box vastly improved over the one that has given 
satisfaction to thousands of banks, numerous railroads and 
commercial institutions during the past five years. 


7 Read these facts: 


Write Today For Specimen Box, Sizes and Prices 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Corrugated Fibre Board Filing Boxes. 


————E— 


Made in Eleven Sizes 


2. Correct in principle and detail. Service 
built into every part of them. With an 
appearance so distinctive and rugged that 
they will do credit to the most model vaults. 

4, If your records are worth preserving and 
the time and effort of sorting and storing 
they surely are worth putting in containers 
that will wear and stand up under any 
and all conditions. 


CHICAGO 


PTT bbb allele 


A Handy Way 


to Subscribe 


IRR those who read THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY occasion- 
ally—why not fill out and mail this 
coupon today. Then you will be 


on the regular mailing list. Your 
BANKERS MONTHLY will come 
every month. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Clark, Harrison and La Salle Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Surely, I want THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY regularly. Here's my $5.00.* 
Please enter my name for a_ year's 
subscription. 


een ee ee Ps are 


Position......... 


*To the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 a 
year. To all other countries, $5.50. 
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The many profitable ways in which T & T Signs 
can be made to serve you in your bank lobby, 
make them a necessary part of efficient bank 


You can use a T & T Sign as a directory: to 
display your bank statement; to announce bond 
issues and in many other profitable ways 

T & T Signs are permanent, changeable signs, 
lettered with T & T Self-spacing Selluletters and 
Figures that automatically space each letter at 
just the proper distance from that adjacent to it. 
Write now for our Catalog ‘‘B’ it will be sent to 
you with other information of specific interest 


THE TABLET &TICKET Co. 


1003 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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James Forsyth Elected Vice President 
of California Bank 


James Forsyth, for many years in 
charge of the foreign department of 
The First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
and recognized as one of the best posted 
bankers in foreign exchange and credits, 
has become vice president of the Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Forsyth 
inaugurated his banking experience 
with an indenture to the British Linen 
Bank, one of the oldest in Scotland, 
having been founded in 1746. He 
served as an officer of the Nottingham 
and District Bank, Nottingham, Eng- 
land, then went to the foreign depart- 
ment of the Banco de Londresy Mexico 
City, Mexico. He became assistant man- 
ager, Bank of Montreal, Mexico City, 
then manager of the International Bank- 





ing Corporation’s branches on _ the 
Isthmus of Panama. He came to the 
First National, Los Angeles, in 1915. 
He took a leave of absence to the pay- 
master department, Canadian army, 
convoying Chinese labor to France, 
(Chinese Lancers), liaison officer, 
Ministry of Information, London. At 
the close of the war, Mr. Forsyth re- 
turned to the First National Bank Los 
Angeles as manager of the foreign de- 
partment. 


The directors of the Levi Bank and 
Trust Company, Victoria, Texas elected 
the following officers: J. V. Vanden- 
berge, president; Thomas O’Connor, 
vice president; J. M. Rosborough, vice 
president; P. A. Murray, cashier; G. B. 
Davidson and V. E. Goldman, assistant 
cashiers. 
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PUTTING TRUST DEPART. 
MENTS ON A COST BASIs 


(Continued from page 10) 
increase in these fees for 80 years; jp 
Illinois since 1845, when its status was 
changed from a territory to a state: 
in Michigan for 77 years, the law there 
having been passed in 1846 with no 
change since. On the other hand, the 
expense of administration of estates has 
increased tremendously, involving 
heavier costs—supervisory, clerical, 
supplies, and otherwise—and requiring 
a higher grade of clerical and official 
personnel in conducting the busines 
and in handling the financial problems 
involved, than in the days when these 
compensation statutes were enacted. Ae. 
cording to the best authorities, based on 
actual statistics, commodity costs relat. 
ing to building (thus affecting rent), 
to supplies, cost of living, wages, e 
cetera, everything entering into the cost 
of operating a trust company, have 
more than doubled since these statutes 
fixing compensation were enacted. 


There are nowadays greater complexi- 
ties in business administration, con- 
stantly increasing technicalities in court 
administration, extra service required 
of a special character in handling Fed- 
eral income and estate tax matter as 
well as state income tax laws, and laws 
of the various states relating to stock 
transfers and inheritance taxes. Then, 
too, trusts under wills have grown in 
favor and are of a more complicated 
character. All of these things, and 
many more of like character, are 
familiar to you. They illustrate the 
importance—in fact, show the necessity 
—of closer and more accurate knowl 
edge on the part of executive officers of 
the actual results of operation of the 
various departments of their companies. 

There is keen competition between 
trust companies, particularly for trust 
business; and in order that this may 
not run riot to the great disadvantage 
of all trust companies, it is important 
that there be a clear understanding re- 
specting costs. It is not possible to 
reach this understanding without an 
adequate system of ascertaining and 
charging operating expenses directly 
and apportioning or allocating over- 
head expenses to departments. 





P. C. Albertson, for six years cashier 
of the Citizens Bank of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, has resigned. He will take entire 
charge of the local branch of the Wayne 
Building and Loan Company of 
Wooster, Ohio and the Ohio Pennsyl- 
vania Joint Stock Land Bank. 


Walter G. Shuham was appointed 
eashier of the Baker-Boyer National 
Bank, Walla Walla, Washington. He 
was formerly cashier of the First Na 
tional Bank of Waitsburg, Washington. 
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RALPH PARLETTE 


Here is another of Ralph Parlette’s 
eorking books— “Pockets and Paradi- 
ses” Of course most business men 
know about Parlette and his reputa- 
tion as a talker and a writer of books 
of inspiration. Many will recall “The 
University of Hard Knocks,” his first 
big success, “The Big Business of Life,” 
and “It’s Up To You!” thousands of 
copies of which have been distributed 
among bank employes in all parts of 
the United States. 

In “Pockets and Paradises,”’ Partlette 
packs into two hundred and fifty pages 
some of the wisdom of Dr. Frank Crane, 
the enthusiasm of Elbert Hubbard, the 
eommon sense of Roosevelt, and the 
penetration of Herbert Hoover. Many 
of the stories and illustrations remind 
one of Mr. Dooley, as for instances this 
one: 

A soap box orater was ranting to the 
audience along the street about how 
the rich are getting richer and the poor 
are getting poorer, and about how all 
the money should be divided up. A 
man in the audience named Pat said to 
his friend Mike: 

“We're Socialists, aren’t we Mike? 

“We are that,” replied Mike. 

“And we divide things up even?” 
“Yes.” 

“Tf you had two houses you’d give 
me one? “Yes.” 

“And if you had two autos you’d give 
me one?” “Yes.” 

“And if you had two pigs you’d give 
me one?” 

“Howld on! I got two pigs.” 

He points out many ways in which 
we can avoid discontent and unhappi- 
ness, one of them being the simple act 
of saving money. 

“Saving money is like the steam 
gauge on the boiler—tells how things 
are going on inside. If we waste our 
money we are going to waste our time, 
our talents, our opportunities. We 
cannot boss ourselves until we can boss 
our pennies.” 

“Pockets and Paradises” will help 
people to iron out difficulties, put 
ginger into everyday work, and lay out 
the future for success. 


James D. Francis, vice president of 
the Main Island Creek Coal Company, 
Huntington, West Virginia, was elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Huntington Banking and Trust 


Company. He succeeds the late L. C. 
Anderson. 


Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
and making an addition to the First 
National Bank building of Conners- 
ville, Indiana. 
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50 Offer 


This is a sectional view of our New 


Cushion Metal Base I 


ndex Stamp. 


Note: Wording of Stamp always visible. 


This handsomely nickeled, indexed 
rubber stamp, when used for indorse- 
ment purposes, helps build banking 
prestige, and gains customer's ap- 
proval and continued good will. It 
is distinctive, convenient and durable 
—a stamp of character which stands 
out and makes your bank similarly 
conspicuous in the depositor’s favor. 


The quantity price will surprise 
you in its moderateness; but this 
introductory offer is good for one 
stamp only and orders are filled only 
when accompanied by the coupon. 
Clip it and gain first-hand knowledge 
of why a Swisher Metal Base Stamp 
with its special advantages over all 
others will prove profitable to you. 


R. D. SWISHER MFG. CO. 


411 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 

endars, Building Directories, Name- 

plates, Bronze Si Tablets. 
Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. | 
160 N. Wells St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 


A Stamp That Does Best 
What Others Do Well 


Swisher’s Metal Base Stamp is 
built with a patented pneumatic cush- 
ion to equalize the pressure on uneven 
surfaces, insuring perfect printing, 
greater convenience, longer life. 
Nickeled steel frame surmounted by 
celluloid covered index (see illustra- 


R. D. SWISHER MFG. CO., 
411 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


50c is enclosed in acceptance of your intro- 
ductory offer for one Swisher Metal Base | 
Cushion Index Stamp, the stamp to carry 
wording shown on attached sheet. 


FOR SALE 


IRECTORS’ table, 13 

feet long, with twenty 
leather upholstered chairs 
to match. This furniture 
is hand carved solid wal- 
nut, in good condition. A 
real opportunity for bank 
or corporation. 
Arthur Floor, Box H, Chicago 


Report your needs in the Classified Ad Section 
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HOW THE BANKER CAN HELP IN 
THE EXPORTING OF COTTON 


His knowledge of foreign currency and foreign credit is 
needed in arranging for the shipment of cotton to for- 


EFORE the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was organized, our financial 
machinery was so unelastic that it left 
you in the lurch when you needed it 
most. When the crop was ready to be 
marketed money would reach as high 
as 100 to 150 percent eall rate, and the 
cotton growers were obliged to unload 
their cotton on foreign buyers who were 
well established in this country. You 
ean well imagine that such conditions 
created a foreign buyers’ market. The 
foreign buyer bought what and when 
he deemed it most advantageous for 
him, and he imposed his price upon the 
producers. 

However, the advent of the Federal 
Reserve System marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in the financial aspect 
of the cotton business. The new bank- 
ing organization which embraced the 
whole country, gave more elasticity to 
our credit systems, and our banks were 
thus enabled to stand by the cotton ex- 
porters. The cotton exporter, more 
fully backed by the banker, was then 
in a position to do all in his might to 
carry the cotton for a market which 
would not constantly be under the 
shadow of unsettled money conditions, 
and which would be less dependent 
upon the dictates of the foreign buyers. 

The war came and put the efficiency 
of all of us to the test. In placing 
American cotton at the head of our 
export list you have won a trophy of 
which you may rightly be proud. Gov- 
ernments were very much at pains to 
put barriers and hurdles, and ditches 
and fences, in your way, but you won 
the steeplechase, and, in spite of gov- 
ernment regulations and government 
embargoes, you put our cotton where it 
was needed. 

I was more than once.afraid to report 
to my own people the hair-raising tran- 
sactions which the cotton exporters in 
their fortitude of heart, considered as 
rather commonplace. However, today 


I really must thank them for the ad-— 


mirable lesson in courage, in vision, 
and in faith which they gave me. And 
I certainly have every reason in the 
world to congratulate myself on having 
sided with you. During my ten years 
of financing cotton transactions, I only 
sustained one loss of $28,000. 

I think that no more splendid cer- 


eign spinners and the development of orderly marketing 


By GEORGE L. LeBLANC 


Vice President, Equitable Trust Company, New York 


tificate of business health could be 
delivered to you than this assertion on 
my part that to do business with you 
is to deal with gentlemen who are as 
keenly jealous of the Southern tradi- 
tions of honor in their business life as 
they are in their private life. 

It is not my intention to speak at 
great length on the subject of Co- 
operative Growers’ Association, as the 
literature spread all over the South has 
kept you well informed. However, I 
have always been under the impression 
that any one who could raise capital to 
avoid the dumping of cotton at one and 
the same time, and help the orderly 
marketing, was beneficial to the farmer, 
provided one was content to carry out 
the original intention without being 
lured by visions of Utopian or imprac- 
tical projects. 

The cotton exporter, who is a very 
keen business man, should be warned 
against the danger of selling his cotton 
directly to the foreign spinner. In 
spite of all the admiration I have for 
the splendid efforts of our friends in 
Europe, I believe that we must not be 
blind to the fact that many a firm in 
Europe faces problems which are so 
overwhelming that it would be folly on 
our part to expect things to go on as 
smoothly as they did before the war. 

Consider but for a moment the eur- 


= 


reney situation which — constantly 
threatens the business transactions 
between exporter and importer, and 


vou will readily agree that the present 
economic situation has created new 
factors of danger which must not be 
overlooked in your dealings with Europe. 
Remember, also, that during the war, 
the exporters following the daring Ger- 
man example, sold directly their goods 
to the South American importers with- 
out availing themselves of the services 
oi the bankers. You have not forgotten 
the price American exporters paid for 
their error; at least 80 percent of the 
exporters to South America were forced 
to the wall. These export transactions, 
which an over-enthusiastic press and 
an all too optimistic business community 
described in glowing terms as our con- 
quest of the Latin American markets, 
ended miserably in bankruptey proceed- 
ings and in forced sales. 
I shall not go so far as to pretend 










that the presence of a banker in an 
export transaction is an absolute guar. 
antee of safety, but I believe that the 
banker’s co-operation is at least a very 
excellent prophylactic measure. An 
importer who buys directly from an ex. 
porter may be tempted to take on spe. 
ulative commitments, but if a banker is 
permitted to have his say, any commit- 
ment likely to imperil the importer’s 
credit will be ruled out of court. The 
banker, in fact, puts the brakes on when 
the importer is in danger of losing sight 
of his financial obligations; he checks 
up the importer’s commitments and thus 
protects the exporter. 

There is a tendency at present to sell 
cotton directly to the foreign spinner, 
and the banker very often is not asked 
to play his part in the transaction. I 
firmly believe, gentlemen, that it is the 
course of wisdom to invite the banker 
to put up an appearance in your export 
transactions. I frankly admit that in 
many instances he must appear to you 
as a nuisance and a bore, but it is well 
to have in mind that the banker’s duty 
is to discover the unpleasant little things 
and to give to his clients a true and 
not an ideal picture of the facts. Of 
course, there are cases when the banker's 
ministrations can be very well dispensed 
with, and there is no danger for you in 
dealing directly with a spinner whose 
name is as safe as any bankers. But 
as a rule the exporter prefers to be on 
the safe side, and he will not overlook 
the assistance which the banker is in 
a position to extend to him. 

If I have been so insistent upon the 
importance of putting your export deals 
through the banking channels, it 1s, 
first, because I am a banker, and natu- 
rally enough I am not averse to speak- 
ing kindly of my colleagues and myself; 
and second, because our cotton is flow- 
ing again to its pre-war markets where 
conditions have mightily changed from 
what they used to be before 1914. Of 
these markets the Russian is probably 
the one upon which we are looking with 
the greatest interest. At present, most 
of the Russian business is cleared 
through London. The English are 
realists and, throwing overboard legal 
verbiage and ethical discussions, they 
started to do business with a government 
which, when all had been said and done, 
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was a de facto government ready to 
bargain and to trade. We, in the mean- 
time, played the safe but not glorious 
part of the “observer.” As matters 
stand now, it is impossible for a Rus- 
sian official to come to this country and 
start something really constructive with 
ys. But the Russian mills are hungry 
for our cotton, and we, in our eagerness 
to help our Russian friends, do as best 
we can. 1 for my part shall rejoice in 
every bale of cotton that leaves Galves- 
ton for the Port of Petrograd! 

I feel sure that great hopes are 
permitted with regard to our foreign 
markets, but the cotton exporters must 
try to protect their business against the 
dangers which may threaten it. ‘Cotton 
is the most indispensable of all textiles, 
and the world cannot do without it. 
Yet, you suffer all the uncertainties of 
business, and the price of your produet 
has sometimes fluctuated in such a 
manner as to imperil the reward of the 
farmer. I propose that you all work 
to this one great end: that vour crops 
should never be sold below the cost of 
production. What the sisal growers of 
Yueatan have done, can also be done by 
the cotton growers of our South. 

The Japanese silk producers have 
handed together to prevent the raw silk 
from being unloaded below cost of 
production. The price of rubber is 
officially supported, and the diamond 
miners set down minimum prices for 
their diamonds. It is time that all of 
you come together and that you study 
the means by which you will give to 
your business an insurance for the 
future. 

I urge you to take this slogan as a 
rallying ery: “Never again shall the 
cotton crop be sold at a loss!” 


OWN CITIZENS 


EN a foreign born applicant for 

citizenship receives his naturaliza- 
tion papers, he has a chance to realize 
the importance of the oceasion. He 
must answer questions about America, 
provide witnesses, and come before a 
judge. The American boy, however, 
becomes 21, and therefore a citizen, and 
no one blows any trumpets. No one 
tells him that he is now a citizen, that he 
should vote, and assume other citizenly 
responsibilities. 

Recently, the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio, realiz- 
ing an opportunity for real public serv- 
iee in this respect, co-operated with the 
Toledo Advertising Club to formulate 
Plans for the initiation of Toledo’s 
young men into citizenship. Henry F. 

anor, new business manager of the 
hank, and Thomas H. Sewell, advertis- 
ing manager, represented the bank in 
the hatching of preliminary plans. Rep- 
resentatives of Toledo’s leading clubs, 
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ot leading civic organizations, were con- 
sulted and invited to take part. 

Finally, an advertisement appeared 
in the Toledo News Bee announcing the 
perfected plan. This was an invitation, 
extended to every boy who had come of 
age within the past year, to attend a 
dinner at the Toledo Advertising Club, 
and to meet the leading citizens, whose 
names they usually saw in the papers. 
In the advertisement appeared the offer 
of the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of a savings account of $1 to 
every boy who would attend the banquet. 

Two hundred sixty six boys responded 
tc the invitation. Leading citizens who 
were asked to come and address the 
new citizens responded gladly. The 
oceasion attracted much newspaper 
notice and all of the Toledo papers 
earried pictures and large display 
stories about the novel “naturalization” 
proceedings. The bank’s gift of a sav- 
ings account to every new citizen re- 
ceived prominent notice. 

The party itself was a brilliant suc- 
cess, the boys accepting with fine spirit 
the splendid dinner, the speeches, and 
the pass books which each one found 
at his plate. Newspaper comment rec- 
ognized the ideas as one full of “news” 
value, and a worthy move on the part 
of Toledo’s organization, likely to re- 
flect to Toledo’s credit and inspire the 
new citizens with a love of their home 
city. 


It was enthusiastically voted by the 
participating organizations to repeat 
the occasion yearly as a definite routine 
of initiating America’s own boys into 
citizenship. 

Mr. Sewell says: 

“The bank is particularly glad to 
have participated in this unusual event, 
and we are very happy that our action this 
year gives us the chance to continue 
the custom.” 


A. W. Frye was elected cashier of the 
newly organized Bank of America of 


Los Angeles, California. Mr. Frye for 
several years was assistant cashier of 
the Peoples National Bank of McDonald, 
Pennsylvania. He, with others organ- 
ized the Ohio Valley Bank of Pittsburgh 
and remained as cashier until appointed 
assistant credit manager of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, American Steel Hoop 
Company and the National Steel Com- 
pany. Following this he was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company and for the past 
eleven and one-half years has been 
auditor and assistant cashier of the 
Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank. 


Plans are being drawn for making an 
addition to the bank and office building 
of the First National Bank, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. It will be twelve 
stories high and cost $300,000. 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL, 
MADISON, DOUBLES 
CAPACITY 
To meet its expanding business needs 
The Commercial National Bank, Madi. 
son, Wisconsin has entirely rebuilt jts 
former quarters and on March 7 yj 
move into its new banking home. 














The bank opening will be jn the 
nature of a double celebration for j 
will also commemorate fifteen years of 
service to the community. The bank 
will hold open house to all its friends 
and customers on the day of bank open. 
ing and novel features have — been 
planned to make the occasion a real 
new-business-getter. 

The new banking rooms will more 
than double the former capacity of the 
hank. The entire first floor and base. 
ment of the Commercial National Bank 
building have been taken over. A 
beautiful lobby, eighty feet in length 
will be the important feature of the 
new bank. New fixtures of Bottocini 
marble and American walnut have been 
installed throughout. A new = safe 
deposit vault, directors’ room, bond de. 
partment, a womens’ room and an en- 
ploves’ clubroom are among other new 
features. 

The Commercial National Bank, 
though one of the youngest, has grown 
so rapidly that it is now the second 
largest financial institution in Madison 
with resources of. over $4,500,000. 
From a humble beginning in a squared 
off corner in the rear of a furniture 
store in the spring of 1908 the bank 
outgrew its first quarters in six months. 
In less than two years deposits passed 
the $1,000,000 mark. Rapid expansion 
inade necessary the present rebuilding 
and the new bank home is the result. 
During the last three months the bank 
has occupied temporary quarters in the 
rear of their old rooms and earried on 
business in frontier style with tellers 
windows of planed boards and chicken 
coop wire. The bank has done “bus- 
iness as usual” however, and there has 
been no interruption in its service to 
its clients. 

Prominently identified with _ the 
growth of this bank have been: 


Solomon Levitan, president; C. %. 
3rown, vice president; A. O. Paunack, 
vice president; B. M. Backus, cashier, 
and F. M. Sehlingen, W. A. Scott, T. F. 
Prendergast, Dr. C. S. Sheldon, and 
Julius Kleuter, directors. 

Three new officers were added at the 
annual election in January when three 
men who have seen ten years of service 
with the bank were made junior officers. 
Paul Schroeder, George Zwicky, and 
William Cullinan, all of whom came fo 
the bank as messengers and worked up 
through the ranks were made assistant 
cashiers. 
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A.B. A. PRESIDENT FAVORS 
BANK ADVERTISING 
BY J. A. PUELICHER 


SAW a letter from a leading na- 

tional advertising expert the other 
day in which he said he had been unable 
to find any definite ideas or attitude 
among bankers in regard to advertising. 

If that advertising man’s feeling is 
typical of other advertising men, it 
indicates a false situation. It indicates 
that two important economic units in 
our business life do not understand each 
other. 

I will take the banker’s side of the 
misunderstanding and go so far as to 
savy that if advertising men fail to 
arouse an intelligent interest among 
bankers in advertising, it is simply 
hecause advertising men themselves fail 
to grasp the essentials in the problem 
of bank advertising. 

Bank advertising is not an intangible. 
It deals with absolutely concrete factors. 
They are just as definite as those in- 
volved in the advertising campaign for 
a food product, or any other kind of 
merchandise. If an advertising man 
fails first, to see that this is so and why, 
and secondly, to make his banker client 
see equally clearly that it is so and why, 
he is not qualified to handle bank ad- 
vertising. 

The fault lies with the advertising 
man and not with the banker. I say 
this because so many bankers in an 
extensive and consistent way reveal in 
their advertising a realization that they 
have definite products to sell and that 
the way to sell them is to advertise. 

The products bankers have to sell 
are bank credit and bank service. There 
is nothing. indefinite about these. They 
are basie factors in business life. They 
are produced in various forms to suit 
particular needs and special circum- 
stances. 

These needs and circumstances differ 
from time to time and place to place. 
The banker’s selling problem at one 
time of the year is different from that 
at another. The  banker’s _ selling 
problem in one city is different from 
that in another. The country banker’s 
selling problem is different from the 
city banker’s. The investment banker’s 
selling problem is different from the 
commercial banker’s. 

It is all banking. It is all selling. 
In each case the basie products are 
credit and service. But the markets 
vary and the demand varies. It is 
the problem of each banker to 
know his market and his demand and 
to advertise accordingly. It is his sell- 
ing problem to let his community know 
that he has the kind of credit and the 
kind of service they want. 

If an advertising man does not un- 
derstand this he is not qualified either 
fo convince a banker that he should 
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advertise, or to be of any assistance to 
him when he does advertise. 

My advise to advertising men is to 
get over the idea that there is anything 
mysterious or intangible about banking. 
Find out what it really is. Then ad- 
vertise it in plain, practical, business 
terms like any other business. 


Change in Personnel at Pine Bluff 


Jo Niehol, who has been connected with 
the Simmons National Bank of Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, since it was organized 
in 1903, and for the past several years 
active vice president, was elected pres- 
ident of the institution at the regular 
meeting of the board of directors. He 
fills the vacaney caused by the death of 
Dr. Z. Orto, who served as president 
shortly after the bank began business. 

William Nichol, brother of the new 
president, was elected active vice pres- 
ident and was also elected a member of 


the board of directors to fill the vacaney 
of Dr. Orto. 

L. F. Hutt, cashier, was elected sec- 
retary of the board in addition to his 
duties as cashier. 

President Nichol began his banking 
career in 1892 as a collector for the Mer- 
chants and Planters Bank, where he 
and his brother were employed for ten 
years. When the Simmons National — 
Bank was organized in 1903 Jo Nichol 
was elected assistant cashier and teller. 


A new bank and office building will 
be erected for the First National Bank 
of Flint, Michigan. It will cost $230,000. 


The Second National Bank of Sag- 
inaw, Michigan will remodel its build- 
ing. 


A branch 
erected, for 
Michigan. 


bank building will be 
the Bank of Saginaw, 
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HY does a bank buy bonds? 

Usually for two reasons: First, 
as a secondary reserve, and second be- 
cause the demands from their depositors 
for credit is not sufficient to keep all 
their funds employed. The smaller 
banks come largely under the second 
classification. Such banks draw their 
commercial deposits principally from 
the neighborhood merchants and the 
balance of their funds represent the 
savings of individuals. 

After caring for the credit require- 
ments of the local business men, the 
banker as a rule finds himself in posses- 
sion of considerable funds which must 
seek outside investment. The two prin- 
cipal forms of investment which are 
presented to him are, therefore, bonds 
and commercial paper. Although com- 
mercial paper is widely purchased by 
banks as a secondary reserve, on ac- 
count of its short maturities, it offers 
no actual advantages over bonds. The 
reason for this is that the banker can 
usually buy high grade, readily market- 
able bonds at a rate as attractive, if 
not more so, than commercial, paper of 
a similar grade; moreover, they can 
be instantly disposed of without any 
contingent liability, which in the case of 
commercial paper is invariably present. 
In purchasing short time bonds, care 
should be exercised to select only such 
bonds which have a broad market, and 
if good judgment is used, the buyer 
will find that his short time bonds have 
practically no fluctuation in market 
value, as the difference between the 
price bid and the price asked on securi- 
ties of this type is very little. 

An example of this is the Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company 7 per cent notes 
‘due October 15, 1923, offered at 10134, 
with 10144 bid yielding about 5.20 per 
cent. These bonds are _ thoroughly 
liquid and secure, and what name is 
offered on commercial paper to give a 
better return? 

But a bank seeking outside invest- 
ment for the permanent employment of 
its funds need not confine its purchase 
to such short time maturities. For such 
a purpose long time bonds offer the 
most attractive forms of investment. In 
selecting these larger securities, the main 
points to look for are, in the order 
named, security, marketability and yield. 
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SELECTING BONDS AS AN. INVESTMENT 
OF YOUR SURPLUS FUNDS 


If the banker will confine his purchases to two or three high 
class houses and carefully analyze security and marketability 
he will find his bond investments thoroughly satisfactory 


By F. M. GORDON 


Vice President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


In the investment of bank funds the 
very highest type of security should 
prevail. While in the handling of per- 
sonal affairs one might be tempted to 
select securities of a less conservative 
nature for the sake of return, one can- 
not as a good banker do so with the 
funds entrusted by others. 

Concerning marketability, the good 
banker never loses sight of the fact that 
his deposits are payable on demand, 
or as in the case of savings, on very 
short notice, which indeed he is reluctant 
to ask for. Consequently, if he is doing 
his full duty by his depositors, directors 
and stockholders and himself, he will 
place his funds in such form as may be 
converted into cash immediately should 
necessity require. 

This matter of liquidity was brought 
forcibly to light not so long ago in the 
ease of a certain outlying Chicago bank, 
which experienced a severe run through 
unfounded and malicious rumors. The 
bank in question was carrying a large 
volume of long time bonds of the type 
which I have described and, when the 
pinch came could have liquidated their 
entire holdings in the minimum length 
of time. The larger banks, knowing 
the conservative management, had not 
the slightest hesitation in offering all as- 
sistance that might be desired, with the 
result that the embarrassing experience 
soon blew over. Because this bank had 
rigidly adhered to the policy of security 
and marketability, it was in a position 
to meet instantly any and all demands 
made upon it. 

Some bankers labor under the mis- 
apprehension that the mere fact that 
bonds are listed on the New York or 
Chicago Stock Exchange provides an 
instant market, and answers the problem 
of marketability. This is not true. In 
order to sell securities, there must be a 
demand for them, and the fact that they 
are listed does not necessarily imply 
that some one is eagerly seeking them. 
Frequently, unlisted bonds of a good 
character, handled by the dealers, offer 
greater liquidity than do listed bonds. 
For an example of this, take the notes 
of Swift & Company. These are un- 
listed but are bought and sold in large 
quantities daily by dealers all over the 
country, and offer a broader market 
than the majority of listed bonds. 



























In purchasing liquid securities 4 
bank is, of course, paying a price fo 
marketability. Consequently, a bank 
which carries a substantial bond account 
as a permanent investment can afford, 
in my estimation, to hold about twenty. 
five per cent of such total in securities 
of a type which, while sacrificing noth. 
ing in security are of smaller and les 
known names, with a consequently re 
stricted market, but which offers a cor. 
respondingly better return. By divid. 
ing holdings in this manner the average 
yield on the total investment is im. 
proved. In selecting these bonds of 
restricted market, it is well to consider 
those offered by the larger and mor 
substantial houses, upon whom you ean 
depend to maintain a market. 

If a bank whose funds are normally 
kept working by the demand of its 
customers finds itself temporarily with 
excess money, which of course, must be 
employed, what type of bonds should 
such a bank buy? Long time bonds! 
No, for changing conditions effecting 
the money market are promptly r- 
flected in bond prices and just at the 
time when the bank found it necessary 
to liquidate their holdings the time 
might be inopportune. For such pur 
poses, that is, when it is well recognized 
that the investment is of a temporary 
nature, short time bonds with maturity 
not exceeding five years, or preferably 
less, offer the best inducements. Such 
bonds, because of their approaching 
maturity, will show the minimum flue- 
tuation in price. 

For a bank buying for permanent 
investment it is wise, in a cheap money 
market, with correspondingly _ high 
prices, to purchase the shorter maturi- 
ties so that it may be in a position to 
convert them into longer time securi- 
ties when interest rates are high and 
bond prices low. 

In summing up, bonds properly 
selected, with a view to the particular 
requirements of the bank buying them, 
offer an ideal secondary reserve or al 
equally ideal permanent investment. 
If the banker will confine his purchases 
to the high class houses, not distribute 
his business around promiscuously 80 
that it is unattractive to all and they con- 
sequently do not feel particularly obli- 
gated to render him the proper service; 
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if he will avail himself of the statistical 
data which such houses always have on 
fle, carefully analyze the underlying 
geeurity, the marketability and whether 
the yield is consistent with those factors 
and, finally, whether the particular 
security offered is properly suited to his 
individual needs, he will find, [ am 
satisfied, that his bond account will 
prove to be one portion of his assets 
which will cause him the least concern, 
afford an excellent return on the invest- 
ment, and be of inestimable value in 
time of stress. 


BUSINESS IS BOOMING 


There is no trade boom under way in 
the United States, but practically every 
trade index is so favorable that business 
sentiment is uniformly confident with re- 
spect to the prosperity that is to be 
enjoyed during the next few months. 
Conditions in nearly every industry are 
healthy, and the reflection of this is 
found in the rapid movement of com- 
modities, both raw materials and finished 
goods, into consumption. Basie com- 
modities like cotton, steel, copper, and 
lumber have for some time shown a 
steadily rising price tendency without 
checking demand; as for the move- 
ment of finished materials, that has been 
limited in most cases only by the supply 
of labor and facilities for transporta- 
tion. 

Railroad traffic in every part of the 


country is at a record, and freight con- 


gestion is reported at the various rail- 
way centers. Shortage of both skilled 
and unskilled labor has resulted in com- 
petition for the available supply, one 
industry or section of the country seek- 
ing to gain adequate working forces by 
bidding them away from another in- 
dustry or section. 

It is always a fashion, at a time like 
this, to issue warnings against reckless- 
ness and over-expansion, and such warn- 
ings are forthcoming now. They serve 
their purpose in holding enthusiasm in 
check, for among a certain percentage 
of us the lessons of experience are soon 
forgotten, and it requires words of cau- 
tion repeatedly sounded in our ears to 
keep us in check. Still, to those who 
have been given an opportunity lately 
to discuss business affairs with men 
from various sections of the country, 
it has been manifested that there is a 
healthy state of mind, with little reck- 
lessness in business, while forward com- 
mitments, all things considered, are on 
a conservative basis. Supplies of goods 
are more or less depleted, the buying 
power of the country is noticeably 
greater than it was a year ago, and 
prices’ and wages have moved upward 
as the demand for goods and services 
inereased. These factors have made the 
business prospect of the immediate future 
wmistakably excellent. Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, New York. 
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Are You Losing Money on 
Your Coal Properties? 


Our specialty is making 
money out of coal property. 
Our records show that we 
have done it for 40 years. 


Give us the chance to make your 
coaljproperty,make money for you. 
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COAL COMPANY 
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Guaranties of Security 


HE research establishment of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world. Its work resul:s 
in economies, increased efficiency 
and new developments. 


The stock of the company is that of a 
nation-wide system, highly diversi- 
fied, dependent on no one company 
or section of the nation. It is the 
outgrowth of a service which is in- 
dispensable, and for which there is 
no substitute, and of a_ business 
which is relatively independent of 
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prosperity or depression. 


These things are guaranties of security 


and safety. 


A.T. & T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,- 
000,000 of stock outstanding. Today the stock 
can be bought in the open market to yield 


on request. 





approximately 7%. Full information sent 
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New Wool Clip to Show Gain 

The raw material situation continues 
to dictate the course of values for wool 
and wool manufacturers in no unmistak- 
able manner, and were it not for the 
spirit of caution engendered by the ex- 
periences of 1920, it is quite probable 
that contracting of the new domestic 
clip would now be in full swing at 
prices considerably above the present 
level. The reluctance of buyers to rush 
into western markets this year has been 
remarkable and may, in the end, be 
salutary. Nevertheless, some purchases 
on the sheep’s back have been made in 
the two or three weeks, mainly in the 
central territory States, on a basis which 
appears to approximate parity with the 
eastern markets. Wool growers are 
perhaps more reluctant than usual to 





contract their unshorn wools, especially 
in the face of resolutions against the 
practice which were adopted at the 
recent convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association. The new domestic 
clip is expected to be generally well 
grown and sound, although probably of 
heavier shrinkage than usual owing to 
the open winter. The most recent Gov- 
ernment estimate on sheep on American 
farms shows a gain of 2% per cent as 
of January Ist, with a total of 37,209,- 
000 head, as against 36,327,000 head a 
vear ago. This inerease is due to the 
natural reaction to higher prices for 
mutton, wool and sheepskins. The 
average value placed on the sheep is 
$7.50 per head, as compared with $4.80 
on January 1, 1921.—First National 
Bank, Boston. 
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THE RISING SALES TIDE 


It is estimated that the volume of 
retail trade has been greater for the 
first two months of this year than for 
any other like period on record. [py 
point of volume January was the best 
opening month of any year on record, 
and the indications are that February, 
although final reports are not yet in, 
will equal January generally and jn 
several lines will slightly exceed it. The 
indications for March thus far are also 
for volume exceeding that of any March 
on record. This inerease in volume 
has been proceeding, notwithstanding 
that most lines of retail merchandise 
are higher priced than a year ago. It 
ix still a seller’s market, with praetie. 
ally no resistance to rising prices. 

It is estimated that department stores 
will show increases of from 10 percent 
to 15 percent in volume over the figures 
for February last year, while gains for 
mail-order houses will be at much larger 
percentage. Montgomery Ward & (Co, 
report February sales at an increase of 
nearly 56 pereent over February, 1922, 
and Sears Roebuck show 38 percent 
increase. Montgomery Ward’s - sales 
for the first two months of the year 
were 54.15 percent greater than those 
for the same months last year, and 
Sears Roebuck show an inerease of 35.5 
percent. Mail-order statistics are a 
fuir measure of agricultural buying, 
and these records show that the farming 
community are inereasing their pur- 
chases. 








The records of the chain stores also 
show an inerease over last year, but not 
such a heavy increase as the mail-order 
houses. It was in chain stores that 
activity in publie buying first began to 
show itself, the economy influence lead- 
ing people with accumulating funds to 
first make their expenditures where 
bargains could be produced. But these 
sales also are steadily increasing. F. W. 
Woolworth & Company’s February 
sales, amounting to $11,230,818, showed 
an inerease of 1.6 percent over January 
and of 11.4 percent over the same 
month a year ago. The sales of S. S$. 
Kresge & Co., in Febuary, $5,016,053, 
were 33.3 percent larger than in 
February, 1922. Woolworth & Co., and 
Kresge & Co., in 1912, did the largest 
business in their history, and yet for 
the two months of this year just passed, 
the Woolworth Co., shows a gain of 
13.58 percent and the Kresge Co., 26 
percent over the two months of 1922.— 
Bache Review. 


“The First National Bank of East 
Palestine, Ohio will erect a one story 
building to cost $75,000. 


The Farmers State Bank, College 
Corner, Ohio will construct a building 
to cost about $50,000. 
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Mason Tires 


The Last Word 
in Auto Tire Values 


Te MASON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, with its five large tire and fabric plants 
and a daily capacity of 6,000 tires, ranks today as one of the most rapidly growing tire 
manufacturers in the United States. 

Producing tires of the highest quality and selling them at “TRUE VALUE?” prices, 
through a distributing organization of 4,300 dealers, has created a demand for MASON 
tires which, even with its large capacity, the Company is unable to fill. 


We offer a small unsold portion of the 


$2,000,000 First Mortgage 20-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
of the MASON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


at Par and Interest to Yield 7 Per Cent 


Write for full detailed information 


Hyney, Emerson & Company 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MILWAUKEE 


NATIONAL BANKS SHOW 
IMPROVED CONDITION 


Judging from Comptroller of the 
Currency R. D. Crissinger’s statement 
of the condition of national banks, for 
December 27, 1922 as estimated from 
8,225 reports, they occupy at the present 
a more commanding position than at 
any time since 1920. 

The aggregate resources of national 
banks December, 29, 1922 amounted to 
$21,974,957,000, which is an inerease in 
the year of slightly more than two bil- 
lion dollars. 

Loans and diseounts, including redis- 
counts, totaled $11,599,668,000 which is 
$94,279,000 more than reported Decem- 
ber 31, 1921. The percentage of total 
deposits to loans and discounts was 
66.59 compared with 76.32 for the 
report of December 1921. 

National bank holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities, December 29, 1922 
amounted to $2,656,560,000, an increase 
in the year of $680,662,000. Holdings 
of other bonds and securities were $2,- 
347,479,000 as against $2,081,442,000 at 
the end of 1921. 

The amount due national banks, De- 
cember, 29, 1922, ineluding lawful re- 
serve and items in process of collection 
with Federal Reserve banks of $1,676,- 
639,000, aggregated $3,059,425,000, the 
inerease over the amount reported De- 
cember 31, 1922 being $473,945,000. 


Phone Randolph 2521 


Total cash on hand December 29, 1922 
was $391,840,000, which is $50,029,000 
greater than reported a year earlier. 

Capital Stock of national banks, De- 
cember 29, 1922 amounted to $1,317,- 
010,000 and shows an inerease during 
the vear of $34,578,000, while surplus 
and undivided profits amounting to $1,- 
604,469,000 increased $106,281,000. 


Liability of national banks on account 
of cireulating notes outstanding 
amounted to $723,819,000 an increase 
over a year previous of $6,346,000. — 

The total deposit liability of national 
banks, December 20, 1922 was $17,420,- 
481,000, an increase over December 31, 
1921 of $2,345,379,000. 

Of the total deposits, balances due 
to other banks and bankers were $3,- 
261,574,000 or $730,832,000 more than 
on December 31, 1921; demand deposits, 
including United States deposits to the 
amount of $304,176,000, amounted to 
$9,840,171,000 an inerease over the 
amount of a vear earlier of 1,045,139,- 
000, while time deposits, including postal 
savings deposits, of $4,318,736,000 show 
an inerease of $569,408,000 over De- 
eember 31, 1921. The inerease in in- 
dividual deposits since December 31, 
1921 was $1,498,460,000. 


Obligations of national banks on ae- 
count of borrowed money represented 
by bills payable and rediscounts, totaled 
$573,202,000, December 29, 1922, of 


KALAMAZOO> 


which amount $310,781,000 was on ac- 
count of bills payable, and the balance 
on account of rediscounted paper. Com- 
parison with the figures for December 
31, 1921 shows a reduction during the - 
vear of $446,727,000, and it is evident 
from the returns that national banks 
are being conservatively managed and 
are not resorting to unnecessary borrow- 
ings. 

The fact that Federal Reserve banks 
are utilized to some extent as reservoirs 
for excess cash holdings of national 
banks, is indicated from the returns for: 
December 29, 1922, which show that the 
amount of lawful reserve required to be 
held with Federal Reserve banks against 
deposits, in accordance with Section 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act, was $1,- 
161,292,000 and the amount actually 
held was $1,222,464,000 or $61,172,000 
in excess of the amount required. 

National banks in each of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve districts reported reserve 
with Federal Reserve banks in excess 
of the legal requirements. The largest 
amount of excess, $12,633,000 was re- 
ported by banks in the Second Federal 
Reserve district; banks in the Seventh 
district reported excess reserves of $8,- 
563,000 and banks in the Third and 
Twelfth districts reported excess re- 
serves of $7,949,000 and $6,096,000 re- 
spectively. In none of the other Federal 
Reserve districts was the excess reserve 
of banks below two million dollars. 
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without banking facilities. 


K. N. & K. 





The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


We Buy or Sell 


any amount of 


NITED STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


No Commission Charged 


C. F. CHILDS & Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago New York 


ST.LOUIS DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON 


120 Broadway 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 








COUNTRY IS MAKING 
CONSISTENT PROGRESS 


The country is making consistent 
progress and widespread optimism is 
reflected in the much greater volume of 
business which has given the railroads 
the heaviest loadings of revenue freight 
ever seen at this season. Several in- 
dustries have booked orders for every- 
thing they can produce up to July 1, 
and the steel mills, in all probability, 
could do a larger business if they could 
secure an adequate force of trained 
workers. But skilled labor is getting to 
be a searce commodity for, instead of 
there being a surplus of labor as was 
the case last year, there is to-day a 


TRAVELERS 
CREDIT and TRAVEL CHECKS are paid in all 
foreign countries at the current rate of exchange 
and are used by experienced travelers everywhere. 


Knauth,Nachod & Kuhne 


120 Broadway, New York 









K. N. & K. Service 


places at the disposal of your depositors 
world-wide foreign exchange facilities, 
highly organized and efficient. 
We have arrangements under which banks and bankers as 
principals can draw their own drafts on European countries or 
remit by money order to payees abroad in places with or 


Daily foreign exchange quotations by mail or telegraph. 


LETTERS OF 





costly and embarrassing shortage. The 
country is paying dearly for restricting 
immigration and, unless all signs fail, 
the Massachusetts texile operatives will 
find their forty-eight hour law, for whieh 
they have fought so strenuously, a 
doubtful benefit. With the South ob- 
serving a fifty-two hour week and lower 
wages, it stands to reason that some 
prominent New England manufacturers 
may find it expedient to locate in a sec- 
tion where organized labor exerts a less 
commanding influence. While the 
laborer is always worthy of his hire, he 
invariably gets the worst of a bargain 
which kills the that lays the 
egg.—First National Bank, Philadelphia. 


goose 


In February, an interesting piece of 
financing was accomplished by the IlIli- 
nois Central Railroad Company which 
sold $13,447,000 of its Refunding Mort- 
gage bonds. The mortgage under which 
these bonds were issued is dated No- 
vember 1, 1908, and by its terms interest 
is limited to a rate not exceeding 4 per 
cent per annum. That was the going 
rate when the first bonds under the 
mortgage were issued, but the sale of 
the bonds bearing a 4 per cent coupon 
at this time would have necessitated a 
discount of possibly 20 per cent. An 
expedient was therefore adopted which 
had been employed once before in rail- 
road financing and several times in 
publie utility financing. 


The Illinois Central agrees to attach 
a 5 per cent coupon to this issue of re- 
funding mortgage bonds, interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent being secured by the 
refunding mortgage, while the addi- 
tional 1 per cent interest is secured, 
under a supplemental indenture, by a 
second lien on the property, subject 
to the refunding mortgage. The bonds 
thus set up were promptly sold at 99. 
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THE DANGER OF 
INFLATION 


The upward movement of business 
has stimulated the talk about inflation, 
and aroused apprehension that the bus. 
iness revival may be short- lived, and 
that merehants who are buying for next 
Fall’s trade may be eaught with high- 
priced goods which the publie will not 
take. 

It is true that conditions are yet un- 
settled. After such a great rise as 
oceurred during the war and continued 
in 1919 and 1920, followed by such a 
great slump as that beginning in the 
Fall of 1920 and continuing in 1921, it 
is inevitable that considerable fluctua- 
tions will be experienced before a normal 
equilibrium is established. Industrial 
conditions are still like the 
waves of the sea after a great storm. 
In such a slump as that of 1921 prices 
always go too low, and when normal 
buying is resumed a recovery ensues. 
If the recovery movements catches the 
publie with low stocks, there is danger 
that the rise may go beyond the level 
at which it ean be sustained, and thus 
prices may oscilate until the spasmodic 
movements gradually lose their force 
and greater stability is attained. 


tossing, 


There is no reason to be alarmed over 
a movement of recovery from the low 
prices of 1921, for such a movement 
was bound to come. It came first in raw 
materials, and the prices of finished 
goods must conform. - Naturally, also, 
normal profits must be allowed for. 
where the various factors have been 
rendering services without them. Such 
readjustments do not signify inflation. 
On the other hand, every upward move- 
ment is in danger of running away, and 
all parties concerned should endeavor 
to avert this danger. The talk of re- 
storing wages in the textile industry to 
the high level of 1920 is a menace. The 
country cannot stand a general rise of 
industrial costs. It needs further redue- 
tions.—National City Bank, New York. 


CAMPBELL ADDRESSES 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The students of the University of 
Michigan have recently organized a 
Chamber of Commerce designed to fune- 
tion within the University in the same 
manner in which a Chamber of Com- 
meree functions in a eity. 

Among other branches of activities 
taken up by this Chamber of Commerce 
is that of business administration. 
Weekly, outside speakers are invited to 
address the organization at the Mich- 
igan Union. The past week Mr. Frank 
J. Campbell, Advertising Manager of 
the First National Bank, Detroit, gave 
a talk before the group on “Getting the 
Power out of Advertising.” 
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THE BOND MARKET 


The general bond market in the last 
few months has been reflecting in its 
average price movement the steadily ex- 
panding commercial and industrial 
prosperity of the country resulting in 
gomewhat lower prices and consequent 
higher vields to the investor, especially 
in the standard investment issues. This 
movement is but a natural and normal 
yesult of the inereasing demand for 
funds in the business world. 

The advance which has taken place 
in time money rates has been aecom- 
plished, as always, by a corresponding 
inerease in the income yield on invest- 
ment securities. Demand for bonds has 
shown practically no decline and the 
tremendous volume of investment funds 
in the country is graphically shown by 
the over-subscription’ of the $400,000,- 
000 government offering and that of the 
$31,000,000 Pennsylvania 
Railroad equipment securities. 


offering of 


With the steadily increasing volume 
of traffic of the railways of the United 
States and their improving financial 
wondition, rail bonds have been coming 
into more prominence and many of the 
industrial issues have also reflected in 
their activity the largely increasing 
earning power of the issuing companies. 
Issnes of our own Government have 
heen active and the declines which have 
taken place in quotations on the Liberty 


Issues have been due entirely to the in-- 


creasing demands for funds from the 
country’s business. 

The better outlook for some readjust- 
nent of financial and political condi- 
tions in Continental Europe have been 
reflected in the higher prices for foreign 
issues, especially those of the French 
Government, prices of the latter show- 
ing material improvement from the low 
hasis reached in the later part of last 
year—IW. J. Woolman & Co. Review. 


Increase R. R. Travel 

Passenger travel to Florida and Pae- 
ife Coast points is exceptionally heavy 
and several roads have had to put on 
new trains or run through specials in 
two or three sections. Gains of 20 per- 
cent over last year are reported by some 
western roads and it is expected that 
the vacation travel to the national parks 
will show large gains over 1922. Bus- 
iness travel is also good and the total 
traffie is indicative of the greatly in- 
ereased purchasing power which the 
country is showing as compared with 
this time in either 1922 or 1921. The 
roads will make a determined effort to 
have the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rescind its virtual order to reduce 
on March 15, next the price of non- 
transferable, interchangeable coupon 
tickets from $90, the present price, to 
$72. Shippers and travelling men are 
anxious that. this should be done and 


Announcement 


Nat C. 


Service of the United States 


Murray, Chief Statistician of the Crop 


Reporting 


Department of Agriculture, has 


resigned to become our Statistician and Crop Reporter. 
He succeeds the late P. S. Goodman, whose reputation was 


world-wide. 


7 
. . . 
Mr. Murray has a_ background of experience almost 


unequaled. 


He has traveled widely, is an economist and writer 


of exceptional ability, and is credited with many of the splen- 


did improvements in the 
recent years. His new 
government service. 


The reliable 


government 
work 


reporting service of 


will be similar to his past 


grain and cotton crop forecasts of Clement, 


Curtis & Co. will be maintained under Mr. Murray's direction, 


CLEMENT, CURTIS & CO. 


The Rookery 


Chicago, II]linois 
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than 50 leading cities. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


distributors of high-grade securities: Bonds, Short Term 
Notes and Acceptances. Correspondent Offices in more 


Bankers of this section are invited to use National 


City Company service through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent offices. 


BOSTON 


LONDON 
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World-wide 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
TOKIO 





a stiff contest is looked for, which the 
courts may be asked to decide. The 
railway problem is among the most dif- 
ficult problems confronting the nation 
today, for the transportation service 
must be kept at a high standard in order 
to provide the facilities for prosperous 
business. The rights of shippers, and 
travelling men also, must be safe- 
guarded, as excessive rates for freight 
or passenger service add materially to 
living costs.—State & City Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond. 

The First National Bank of Astoria, 
Oregon has started work on a fireproof 
building to take the place of the bank’s 
former home, which was destroyed by 
fire. 


The new First National Bank of 
Dodgeville, New York is now open for 


business. Two thousand carnations 
were distributed to the women visitors 
and hundreds of cigars were passed out 
to the men and rulers to the children 
the opening day. Souvenir pockethooks 
also were given to all. The new bank 
is constructed of east stone with large 
pillars in front. The lobby is of tile. 
There are four cages for employes, each 
equipped with burglar alarm connee- 
tions. The bank is fitted throughout 
with handsome furniture. The big 
vault is of the most approved form, in 
the way of affording burglar protection, 
and is connected with a large alarm at 
the front of the building. There are 
300 safe deposit boxes in the vault. 
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JAMES M. RHETT AP- 
POINTED BOND MANAGER 


Harold S. Schultz, manager of the 
New York office of the Hibernia Securi- 
ties Company, Ine., of New Orleans, 
announces the appointment of James 
M. Rhett as manager of the bond de- 
partment of that office. Mr. Rhett has 
had a wide experience in the New York 
investment bond field, both as salesman 
and as sales manager. For a number 
of years he was associated with R. L. 
Day & Company, now Remick-Hodges 
& Company, and for five years was 
manager of the bond department of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 
Mr. Rhett will have charge of the sales 
force and direct the wholesale and retail 
distribution of securities for the New 
York office, as well as working very 
closely with the New Orleans, Atlanta 
and Dallas offices of the Company. 









































James Graham MeNary, president Harding’; 
nominee for comptroller of the currency, has decline 
a recess appointment offered when the senate failed 
to approve the President’s recommendations. Mr 
MeNary’s three banks, the First Nationals of Dawson, 
and Las Vegas, N. M. and El Paso, Texas are ont. 












H. Gallagher, having served three 
years with the First National Bank of 
Dinuba, California, was recently elected 
assistant cashier. 















The State National Bank of Houston, 
Texas is constructing a twelve story 
building, which will be completed about 
the first of August. 






standing in their communities. Mr. and Mrs. MeNary 
have been generous supporters of the interests of 
El Paso and often open their beautiful home to the 
organizations they sponsor. 








* 





* 





* * 



















Six new vice presidents of the Secur- Robert Mueller of Decatur, Illinois 
ity Trust and Savings Bank of Los’ has been elected a class B director of 
Angeles, California, were elected. They the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
are Phillip D. Kennedy at the head succeeding A. R. Erskine, president of 
office; James B. Gist at the Guaranty the Studebaker Corporation. 
office; J. E. Hatch at the Long Beach ———_- 
branch; W. R. Scoville at the Pasadena Thirty-five bankers, representing ten 
branch; R. F. Church at the new Bur- banks, were present at the meeting of 
bank branch and Fred Weddington at the County Bankers’ Association in Still 
the new lLankershim branch. This water, Oklahoma. W. A. Northgrave 
brings the number of vice presidents of Yale was elected president; W. lL 
up to thirty. Hert of Stillwater, vice president and 
—_—-——. Lee Hall of Cushing, secretary-treas- 
Oliver Benton, for eight years post-  urer. 
master at Jackson, Tennessee, was —— 
elected assistant cashier of the Bank of The Broadway National Bank of 
Commerce, succeeding R. C. Smith, who Chicago opened its new building. at 
is now cashier of the Second National Broadway and Devon avenues with 4 
Bank. Simpson Russell was elected capital stock of $200,000 and a surplus 
second assistant cashier. of $50,000. J. M. Appel is president. 





Coffee in wharf sheds after unloading 












New Orleans 


V 
Coffee 


















New Orleans, the second coffee 
port of the United States, imports 
annually 2,750,000 bags of coffee, or 
35 per cent of the total movement— 
enough to furnish 400 cups of good 
coffee to every family in the nation. 





















Our Foreign Trade Department is 
especially equipped to finance theim- 
portation and forwarding of coffee. 
















Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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CLEVELAND BANK HEAD 
SUCCUMBS 


William P. Sharer, president of The 
Midland Bank, Cleveland, since its 
organization two years ago, died sud- 
denly Monday, February 19. He had 
been troubled with a cold for two weeks, 


WILLIAM P. SHARER 


but had been regularly at his desk up 
to Saturday. He was fifty-three years 
of age. 

Born in Alliance, Ohio, Mr. Sharer 
had his first banking experience in that 
city. Later, he removed to Wellsville, 
Ohio, to become cashier of the First 
National Bank there, and in 1903 he 
took a similar position with the First 
National Bank of Zanesville. 

In 1912 he became president of The 
First National Bank of Zanesville, and 
in 1919 also became president of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank, formerly 
the American Trust and Savings Bank 
of that city. In November 1920 he ac- 
cepted the presidency of The Midland 
Bank of Cleveland, then in process of 
organization, and opened it for business 
on April 4, 1921. 

From the first, The Midland Bank 
grew rapidly, every successive state- 
ment showing a substantial growth never 
before achieved by any financial institu- 
tion in Cleveland. The latest financial 
statement of the bank, that of December 
29, 1922, showed deposits of more than 
$14,000,000 and resources in excess of 
$17,000,000 accumulated in less than 
twenty-one months. 

Mr. Sharer’s recognized ability and 
attractive personality made him a con- 
spicuous figure among the bankers of 
both State and Nation. He had the 
unusual honor of being twice elected 
President of the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation; he served with distinction as 
Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; was a member of that organiza- 


HE officers in charge of our Banks and 
Bankers Department have served the bank- 
ers of this country for many years and have 





tion’s Executive Committee and, at the 
time of his death, was a member of the 
Public Service Committee of the State 
Bank Division of the A. B. A. 

He was a director of several Zanes- 
ville Industrial corporations and of The 
First National Bank of that city. 

Mr. Sharer is survived by the widow, 
Mrs. Mary Sharer, a daughter, Mrs. 
Joseph Palmer of Zanesville, and a son 
John H. Sharer, an assistant cashier 
of The Midland Bank. 


Frank Fuchs, advertising’ manager 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
who has recently been made Chairman 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Depart- 
mental of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club, has just been appointed a member 
of the Committee on Bank Advertising 
and Publicity of the Missouri Bankers’ 
Association. The committee will render 
practical suggestions on - financial ad- 
vertising to members of the Association, 
particularly to country bankers. 


CALIFORNIA HAS NEW 
BANK WITH SIX BRANCHES 


Official announcement has been made 
of the union of the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Banks at Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Modesto and Oakdale; the Union 
National Bank of Fresno and the Mer- 
chants National Bank of San Francisco. 
The new organization is known as the 
United Bank and Trust Company of 
California. 

The United Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has resources aggregating about 
$45,000,000. Its officers are: 

J. M. Henderson Jr., Chairman of 
the Board, Rudolph Spreckels, Pres- 
ident, W. O. Miles, vice president, 
Robert R. Yates, vice president and 
secretary and Adolph P. Scheld, vice 
president and treasurer. 


developed a highly specialized Department. 


The services of this Department and the advice of the Officers 
in charge of it are at the disposal of our correspondents. 


She NATIONAL (TY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Banks and Bankers Department 


: FRED A CRANDALL, Vice President 
S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 


R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 


There will be no change in the man- 
agement of any of the banks in the 
system. The officers in charge are: 
San Francisco, vice president, W. T. 
Summers, W. E. Johnson and W. W. 
Jones; Sacramento, vice presidents, 
G. W. Kramer, C. B. Bills, E. C. Peck, 
F. H. Conn and A. H. Becker; Fresno, 
vice presidents, C. R. Puckhaber and 
W. R. Price; Stockton, vice presidents, 
Frank A. Guernsey and A. J. Zitlau; 
Modesto, vice presidents, T. H. Kewin 
and W. A. Harter; Oakdale, vice pres- 
ident, E. D. Heron. 

Mr. Spreckles states that the big cities 
are dependent upon the proper and ade- 
quate development of agricultural activ- 
ities and consequently must be in close 
touch with these activities. He explains 
that the farmer is the backbone of the 
country and that this banking arrange- 
ment is made whereby San Francisco 
can reap a large and extensive co-oper- 
ation with some of the best agricultural 
interests in the two valleys. 

Mr. Henderson explains that for 
upwards of fifty years the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Bank has operated from 
strategic centers in the two valleys, 
developing very valuable connections 
which it now brings to San Francisco. 
He declares there is no question in his 
mind that branch banking has come to 
stay, explaining that one of the big 
features of this merger is the flexibility 
of credit which will be rendered pos- 
sible. “When money is plentiful in the 
valleys,” says Henderson, “and there is 
lack of demand for loans, an outlet for 
surplus funds will become available, 
through the contact. established by the 
San Francisco office of our system with 
factories and other industries requiring 
funds at seasonable periods. This will 
result in an evening up of the bank 
loans, which is an extremely desirable 
feature for a large financial institution.” 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 




































































































































































































































of the bank’s 
office and immediate control of a bur- 
glar alarm system are had by the tele- 
phone switchboard operator of the Com- 
mereial Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. Her position is 
on a small mezzanine gallery in the rear 
of the main floor, as indicated by the 
arrow in the illustration. 

If any officer or employe being 
called on the telephone is not at his 
place, she is immediately able to locate 
him anywhere on the floor. In 
words, after the first 
officer or employe does 
she immediately glanees at his desk 
and if not there looks about the 
office and rings the phone closest to 
where he is. This results in 
the time of officers and employes as 
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well as those customers of the bank 
* Ok 
Plans are being drawn for a one 





story building to cost $250,000, to be 
known as the West End Branch of the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 





who have occasion to in. 
Frequently important which 
must be delivered immediately are put 
through, which unless the operator wa- 
in a position to have visual knowlege of 
the entire office would cause losses. 

In addition to locating officers and 
employes the switchboard operator is 
able to sound instantly a burglar alarm 
she detects from her vantage 
point anything in the lobby that looks 
suspicious. 

Another feature of the banking 
room which will be noticed in the illus- 
tration is the grill work of the cages. 
They are designed to be absolutely free 
of overhead covering and so give the 
bank an appearance of cheerful airiness. 
This also helps to give the telephone 
operator on the mezzanine a free vision 
of all the cages. 


telephone 


messages 


in case 


* * 


Construction work on the new $100,- 
000 First National Bank building at 
Abingdon, Virginia, has been started 
by the John P. Pettyjohn Construction 
Company of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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PORTFOLIO SHOWS BANK 
VIEWS 


Interior and exterior views of fifteen 
bank buildings recently construeted 
under under the supervision of Vitz. 
thum, Burns and Scheitler, 
gvineers and architects, of 
depicted in an attractive _port- 

prepared and published — by 
Frank Longworth. The following hanks 
are represented: The story 
brick and terra cotta building of 
the Fourth National Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas, with good pictures of its 
modernly equipped vaults; The Rogers 
Park National Bank, Chicago; — the 
American Trust Company, South Bend 
(under construction); The First Old 
State Bank, Elkhart, Indiana, the in- 
terior of received excellent 
treatment an extremely narrow 
building; The building of the City Na- 
tional Bank and City Trust and Savings 
Bank, Kankakee, Illinois; The Peoples 
State Bank, Crown Point, Indiana; and 
the Merchants National Bank of. the 
same city; The Edwardsville National 
Bank, Edwardsville, Tllinois: The 
Cragin State Bank, Chicago; The Ra- 
venswood National Bank, Chicago; The 
City National Bank, Goshen, Indiana; 
The Broadway Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago; The Citizens Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Indiana Harbor, Indiana, 
and the Phillip State Bank, Chicago. 





bank en- 
Chicago, 

are 
folio 


seven 


which has 


for 





A new building will be erected by 
the First National Bank of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

A one story 


building to cost $40,000 
will he erected by the Cedar Springs 
State Bank, Cedar Springs, Michigan. 

The First National Bank, Frederick, 
Wisconsin will make an addition to its 
building to cost $30,000. 

Plans are being drawn for a_build- 
ing for the First National Bank, Bril- 
lion, Wiseonsin. It will be a one story 
structure and will cost $35,000, 


The Farmers Trust Company, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania will make interior 
and exterior alteration, together with an 
addition to its bank. 





A two story building will be erected 
by the Mayfield State Bank Mayfield, 
Pennsylvania. 
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office buildings in the country. Plaeing 
of the steel work is nearly completed 
and the stone work is well under way. 

Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a $50,000 bank building for 
The Genesee National Bank, Buffalo, 
New York. 


The Old National Bank of Union 

a itv, Tennessee, one of the strongest 

NK fnancial institutions in the state, pur- 
chased the Harpole Walker furniture 
building and will convert it into a bank 
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to take care of their growing business. 


Pers ged. es will oblige by making a notation on 
the Se od page 144 drawing a line through the 
send statement “Branch of Sawtelle, Cali 
Old HIS colossal room is not the home — will feature this room when completed. fornia,” deleting it from the book. 

in. for any of Unele Sam’s_ balloons, It is a little over five floors high from The Santa Monica bank was organ 
llent but one wing of the L-shaped main the floor to the top of the arched sky- ized in 1923, while the Citizens State 
rrow banking room of the Union Trust Com- light and four floors to the base of the 
Na- pany of Cleveland. areh. 

ings The trucks playing around below give 
ples an idea of the height and distance which 


of Sawtelle is a much older institution 
having been organized in 1906. It has 
capital of $100,000, surplus of $51,030 
and deposits of $1,478,530. 


The completed building will be twenty 
stories high and one of the largest 
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‘ings MARINE SAVINGS BANK 
gan. Marine City, Mich. 


Remodeling 
Old Bank Buildings 


rick, ESIGNED, built and equipped 


» its 


nild- 
Bril- 


tory 


Car- 
prior 
h an 


acted 
field, 


complete by us under our 
“ACTUAL COST” plus “FIXED FEE” 


contract at a substantial saving to 


the bank. 


Bankers Are Assured Our Personal 
Attention to Every Detail. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


Bank Builders 
1438 First National Bank Building, 


Chicago, III. 











i ISN'T always advisable to entirely de- 
molish the old building. A big part of our 
business consists in modernizing old bank 
structures that are still serviceable in part. 
The utilization of a foundation, wall or roof 
frequently means a big saving to our client 
without sacrifice of beauty or efficiency. Our 
advice and suggestions are always available 
and we'll appreciate an opportunity to confer 
at any time with your building committee. 


Send for our new rotogravure portfolio, “BANKS” show- 
ing photographic views of bank buildings and interiors 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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MAIN BANKING FLOOR 


The main banking floor of these affiliated Spokane institutions has been planned for efficient operation as well as the convenience of the public. 


PLANNING YOUR NEW BUILDING 
FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


By making its basement as attractive as the main lobby and putting 
in an extensive mezzanine, the Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company'of Spokane is able to utilize all its space intensively 


By PIERCE ANDERSON 


Member of Graham, Anderson, Probst,.and White, Architects, Chicago 


HE necessity for providing for 
growth and expansion of quarters 
is being emphasized more and more by 
the frequent alterations required by 
active, progressive banks. Where the 
original plans have been developed with 
the probable need for expansion in 
mind, these alterations can be made 
without excessive cost and inconvenience. 
The space occupied by the Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Company 
of Spokane in 1910 was then adequate 
to their demands but since then three 
extensions of space have been made, yet 
at no time has the appearance been 
other than that of a complete banking 
room or the arrangement other than 
efficient. 
The rapid growth in population, in- 
crease in manufacturing, lumbering, 
agricultural and other business develop- 


ment in and around Spokane have con- 
tributed to the growth of the two affil- 
iated organizations which in 1910 had 
combined resources of $11,817,890. 
Today, because of progressive methods 
in taking advantage of local develop- 
ment, the resources have mounted to 
$32,755,700. 

The original space occupied in 1910 
was two thirds of the main floor of a 
fifteen story building but following the 
third alteration recently completed the 
bank and trust company now occupy 
all of the main floor, the basement and 
an extensive mezzanine floor with oppor- 
tunity for still further extension of 
space. 

The problem faced by the architects 
in planning the banking rooms was to 
use all available space intensively. They 
saw that the limits to possible expan- 


sion lay in keeping the public area on 
the main floor, or if not on the main 
floor, at least within sight of the main 
lobby. Therefore, they planned that the 
public should utilize not only a mez- 
zanine gallery running around the main 
lobby but also the basement floor which 
in most banks is devoted to safe deposit 
vaults only. The approach to the base- 
ment or vault floor consists of an ample 
open stairway in the main lobby itself, 
directly in front of the bank entrance, 
and hence easily accessible and inviting 
to customers coming into the bank. 
This is clearly indicated in the accom- 
panying blueprint illustrations. 

The vault floor accommodates the de- 
partments for mortgage loans, insurance, 
surety bonds, liberty bonds, and rentals, 
as well as a public conference room, in 
addition to the various vaults and 
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The mezzanine floor affords desirable privacy for the trust department as well as working space for operating departments. 


coupon booths. The lobby below ground 
level is given the same luxurious treat- 
ment that the main floor receives. Mar- 
ble walls and marble counters, tiled floor 
and quiet lighting are characteristic. 
There is no reason why banks should 
not operate public departments in this 
heretofore comparatively unoccupied 
section of the building, and it seems 
inevitable that this will be done more 
and more in the future. 

The departments selected for space 
on the vault floor have to do with valu- 
able papers, such as the mortgage de- 
partment, insurance and surety bonds, 
and liberty bonds. This has double 
value in that these departments having 
to deal with valuable papers naturally 
provide business for the safety deposit 
vaults, On the other hand, safe deposit 
renters will find insurance policies 
which have expired and should be re- 
newed and will naturally go to the most 
convenient place on the same floor. 

The public portion of the basement 
is separated from the area devoted to 
the private securities and accounts of 
the bank so that direct access is not 
available, except through the working 
quarters on the main floor. In this area 
is the money vault of the Old National 
Bank, the escrows vault, box vault and 
fling vaults. These are arranged con- 
venient to a stairway and also to a lift 


which opens near the credit and state- 
ment departments on the main floor, 
and going upward into the clearing 
house and transit department on the 
mezzanine floor. 

A separate vault is maintained for 
the securities of the Union Trust Com- 


pany. This is convenient to an office 
maintained for checking securities 
which opens through wickets into the 
liberty bond and rental departments in 
the public portion of the basement. 
This vault is also convenient to another 
lift and stairway which leads up into 
the section of the main floor devoted to 
bonds, escrows, collections and foreign 
exchange. The stairway from this de- 
partment continues to the section of the 
mezzanine floor occupied by the officers 
of the Union Trust Company. 

The new safe deposit vault, like the 
other equipment in the bank is up-to- 
date. Its foundations go to bed rock 
and it is constructed of heavily rein- 
forced concrete, patterned after the 
latest specifications adopted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for its branch banks. 
It is lined throughout with steel. The 
outer, or main entrance door is circular 
and twenty-three inches thick. This 
door with its frame weighs 72,000 
pounds. In addition there is an emer- 
gency entrance door of similar thick- 
ness and construction, though of smaller 


diameter. Because of the introduction 
of a large amount of non-burnable 
alloys, these doors will resist any known 
burning or melting process. 

The individual boxes are protected by 
a new interchangeable lock, an inven- 
tion which is a further safeguard 
against fraud. Before a box is re- 
rented, new cylinders are substituted 
with an entirely different set of keys. 
There is no master key to the boxes and 
the renter receives the only key in 
existence. Keys to the unrented boxes 
are never in the vault custodian’s pos- 
session. They are locked in a separate 
safe constructed for the purpose, and 
under the control of a special key- 
custodian delegated to that duty, who 
delivers them direct to customers as 
boxes are rented. The twelve private 
coupon rooms are spacious in size 
and conveniently located within the 
safe deposit department so that box 
renters do not leave the protected area 
with their valuables. At the entrance 
of the safe deposit lobby is a desk for 
the employes who check visitors. 
Nearby are the vault files and the vault 
bookkeeper with the records convenient 
for examination before admitting cus- 
tomers is necessary. The vault man- 
ager’s desk is in the middle of the safe 
deposit lobby, a convenient position for 
meeting and assisting customers. 
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Titusville Trust Co., Titusville, Pa. 
C. Bossom, Arch. 


National Building Granite Quarries Association. Inc. 


H. HL Sherman, Secretary 51 State Street. Boston. Mass. 
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Put Your Architect “Wise” 


Show your architect the series of blue 
prints of successful bank plans from the 


drafting rooms of experienced bank archi- 
tects. He will get ideas that will prove 
profitable to you whether you build this 
year or five years from now. 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


The main floor comprising commer. 
cial banking activities was designed 
with a large L-shaped public lobby to 
take care of the numerous depository. 
There are two entrances, the main one 
having double revolving doors, and the 
other entrance opening into the lobby 
of the building with swinging door 
The lobby is flanked by a double oa 
of dark green 
to the ceiling. 
chandeliers 


Ionie columns 


rising 
Large globe shaped 


decorated — with 


bronze 


| filigree and suspended from the ceiling, 


flood the room with diffused light. 
The various departments have. been 


| arranged so as to obtain maximum ¢o. 


| ordination between them, and vet, at the 


) same 


; are directly to 


| tiveness. 


render then as 
and attractive as possible to the public, 
Executive offices and conference 
the lett of main 
Back of them are the office 
of the president of the Old National 
Bank and a 


Next are the cages for collateral loans 


time, aecessible 


roons 
the 
entrance, 


consultation room. 


and notes. Further down the lobby 


come four paying tellers’ cages and in 
Back 


of these are the departinents for credits 


formation and statement counters. 


and new business, convenient to the 
executive officers who may need the in- 
formation on file. This plan also in- 


creases the laison between officers with 
leads for new business and that depart- 
ment, thus greatly adding to its effee- 
The statement department is 


| located in a room directly back of the 


); statement 


window. At the end of the 


| lobby are five receiving tellers’ windows 


} and in 


direct) conjunction with these 
are the teller-blotters. 

A unique savings department lobby, 
set apart from the main lobby is found 


as we approach the second entrance, 


| which opens on to the elevator lobby of 


department is close at hand. 


| separate unit of the banking 





| again, and following down the 





writing to our advertisers 


the building. This department has six 
windows and the working space for the 
This lobby 
is practically a room in itself. 
A womens’ department is located 
close to the savings department with 
two windows for women attendants and 
again is architecturally as a 
floor. 


treated 


entrance 
lobby on 


back to the main 


Going 


the right hand side, we find first the 
bond department, then eserows, city 
collections, county — collections, — eash 


items, and drafts, thus separating this 
class of work from the paying and re- 
ceiving departments. Two 
cashiers’ desks are at the corner, so that 
patrons in the far end of the bank ean 
find counsel in regard to the savings 
and foreign departments which come 
under their supervision. 


assistant 


The mezzanine gallery which in the 
original construction ran across 
the rear of the main floor, now extends 
around four sides of the 
public corridor on the mezzanine floor 
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Readers will confer a favor 


Th security and soundness 
of the First Old State Bank 
of Elkhart, Indiana (K. M. 
Vitzthum & Co., Architects) 
is fittingly expressed by the use of 


Midland Terra Cotta Company 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago 


by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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SOUTH BEND STATE BANK 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 


BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INc. 
VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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By the use of lights and elaborate finish the vault floor attracts other departments besides the vault itself. 


leads to all departments. A large sec- 
tion of this lobby is devoted to a lounge 
for customers. This is equipped with 
comfortable chairs, tables and other con- 
veniences. The trust department oc- 
cupies the entire east area of the mez- 
zanine, with offices of the president and 
trust officers of the Union Trust Com- 
pany adjoining. Customers reach the 
gallery by taking an automatic electric 
edevator near the main entrance used 
only for the three floors of the bank. 

The principal work departments are 
also located on the mezzanine floor. 
These include the mailing department, 
which is located next to the clearing 
house and transit department in order 
to facilitate the handling of in-coming 
and out-going items with correspondent 
banks. The machine bookkeeping and 
blotter departments are also on this 
flor. The bookkeeping machines are 
located at the end next to the address- 
ograph. 

And this is not the end of possibilities, 
the next step in the expansion of the 
public area of the bank will be accom- 
plished simply and without much in- 
convenience. The clearing house, transit, 
bookkeeping, and addressograph de- 
partments can be moved to the second 
floor of the bank and this area con- 
verted into working space for depart- 
ments in contact with the public. 


In speaking of the way the new plan 
works out and the fact that the trust de- 
partments are somewhat scattered, W. J. 
Kommers, president of the Union Trust 
Company says: 

“Under our plan the trust company 
has its departments scattered over three 
floors, but this does not mean that we 
are operating less efficiently. The im- 
portant thing, as we see it, is that each 
of the departments of either bank or 
trust company be placed in their order 
of importance to the public and in their 
relation to one another. You will have 
noticed the free circulation provided 
for the public, either from the street or 
the office building elevator lobby; the 
easy points of access to the main, mez- 
zanine and vault floors, and the advan- 
tageous location of the private elevator 
serving these three floors. 

“You ean picture yourself entering 
the bank, readily locating yourself and 
finding near you the departments with 
which you are likely to have the most 
frequent number of contacts. You will 
note the location of the savings and 
womens’ departments and the privacy 
that patrons of this latter department 
enjoy from the ordinary run of bank 
traffic. Note the location of the junior 
officers, who do all the signing of the 
bank’s drafts—foreign and domestic, 
certificates of deposit, etc., and what 


this isolation means to the senior officers 
who deal very largely with credits and 
such other problems, with which the 
thousands of customers waited on daily — 
by the junior officers are not concerned. 

“The trust department, though located 
on the mezzanine and not quite as ac- 
cessible to the public, finds that this 
inaccessibility is, in fact, a virtue, both 
from the standpoint of the trust com- 
pany and the department’s clients. 
Here greater privacy is had and you can 
appreciate this when considering that 
upwards of 80 percent of the work of 
the trust department is in the nature of 
private conferences. On the mezzanine 
floor also are located several of the 
senior officers, who have to deal more 
particularly with the other executives 
of the institutions and do not have need 
for contact with the public. 

“The bond and investment depart- 
ment,” pointed out Mr. Kommers, “is 
the only department of the trust com- 
pany remaining on the main floor and 
occupying a permanent position near the 
entrance. It is so located by design. 
We are striving in every way to aid 
customers of both bank and trust com- 
pany in the selection of wise investment 
securities and be as helpful to them in as 
many ways as we can in the conserva- 
tion of their funds. Two senior officers 
of the trust company are stationed at 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 








OUR SYMBOL 


SEVEN STORY BANK AND 
OFFICE BUILDING 


STONE, BRICK AND TERRA COTTA 


CONSTRUCTION 
ON 25 FT. LOT 


STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


EVERY OFFICE HAS STREET FRONTAGE 


A MONUMENTAL BUILDING 
PROFITABLE 


WRITE FOR “THE BANK BUILDER” 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ST. PAUL 






INVESTMENT 














this point of greatest traftie and where 
thev are readily available for consulta- 
tion. 

You will find, in faet, that all of our 
higher salaried officials are placed in 
such positions where they may be of the 
greatest good to the greatest number of 
people entering our doors. It is simply 
applying modern merchandising methods 
to the business of banking. Our most 
important salesmen should not be rele- 
gated to the out-of-the-way places as I 
have so frequently found them, partie- 
ularly in institutions where a national 
bank and a trust company join in the 
sume quarters. Too many times the trust 
company is either assigned to the rear 
of the main banking room or in the base- 
ment, upon the theory that it must all 
be together, which is an erroneous idea. 

“In this connection von will note how 
nicely we have worked out our basement 
plans so as to keep entirely separate the 


vault accommodations of the bank and 
trust company, and vet have joined 
such physical accommodations as are 


needed by the emploves of both institu- 
tions. ” 

Institutions doing a general banking 
and trust under one charter, 
as so many large state banks are doing 
now, and as national banks are begin- 
ning to do, could be housed 
similar conditions and distribute 
departments ‘in a similar way. 


business 


under 
their 





This solution of the problem of seeur- 
ing additional space as time goes on 





a 
problem of considerable consequence in 
a bank that has trebled its 
12 vears worked 
an office type of building 
National Bank 
pany. 


resourees in 
out in favor of 
for the Old 
Trust 


has 


and Union Com- 


HOW WE INTRODUCED THE 
PUBLIC TO OUR NEW BANKING 
ROOMS 
(Continued from page 1°) 


All classes and nationalities 


were rep- 
resented, among whom were many 


Chinese and Japanese, whom we were 
careful to give the same cordial recep- 
tion and attention that were being given 
Unlike other recep- 
tions we have held, the crowds this time 
seemed to stay. 


to everyone else. 
This was due in part 
to the intense interest of the visitors in 
the various mechanisms and equipment 
demonstrated by the clerks, in part to 
the the 
orchestra, but most largely, IT am = con- 
vinced, to the spirit of welcome on the 
part of our officers and employes. No 
souvenirs of any kind were given out, 
and we feel confident now that they 
were never missed. Everyone was too 
interested to think about them. 


excellent musie provided by 


All offerings of flowers, courtesies of 
newspapers, and assistance of any kind 
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were acknowledged liv a personal letter 
on behalf of the staff, and a_ bulletin 
was mailed to the emploves thanking 
them for their part in the program. 
The public was thanked in a quarter 
page ad on Monday for its friendly 
interest house.” 

It is my confident beliet’ that if we 
held an “open house” celebration of this 
character annually, featuring the fact 
that the publie on that oceasion would 
have an opportunity of inspecting the 
entire institution behind — the 
counters, it would have an immense 
drawing power and assure an_attend- 
ance worth while. 

I eannot why such an annual 
“bank show” should not eclipse any of 
the other annual shows held by imann- 
facturing and. business concerns. So 


in our “open 


from 


see 


far as I know such a show has never 
heen held except upon the completion 
or extension of new banking quarters. 

It this kind of a show were held once 
a year in each of the cities of the 
country by one of the leading, modernly 
equipped banks, it could not help but 
prove of value to the banking business 
as a whole, regarding which there still 
remains much of mystery in the mind 
of the average individual. It would 
tend to bring the publie into more it- 
timate contact with bank men and their 
problem and establish a more sympa- 
thetie relation between them. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF OUR SKILL 


EXPERIENCE 
BANK DESIGNING 


MODERN BANKING ROOMS AT 
INTERESTING PRICES 


WE PLEASE AND DO NOT USE 
UP THE SURPLUS OR 
CAPITAL EITHER. 


WRITE US IF CONTEMPLATING 


BUILDING OR. REMODELING 


C.C.& E. A. WEBER 


ARCHITECTS & SUPERINTENDENTS 
INGALLS BLDG., CINCINNATI, O. 





BOSSOM OFFERS AWARDS. 


TO ENGLISH STUDENTS 


Alfred C. Bossom, architeet, who was 
born in England and studied there, and 
received many scholarships — himself, 
who later came to America and subse- 
quently made a great success of his 
work, is now offering silver and gold 
medals and traveling studentship to 
English architectural students, which 
will give them opportunities of making 
a greater suecess of their architectural 
education. He is carrying out the fol- 
lowing plan: 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects will annually arrange a problem 
of some definite practical existing condi- 
tion that will have to be met, and design 
submitted in each of the competing 
schools. 

This problem will be the designing 
of a commercial structure such as an 
office building, hotel, apartment house, 
warehouse, ete., for which the student 
will have to submit not only the design, 
but also the most accurate approximate 
Statement of costs and a financial state- 
ment as to the probable revenue, 
upkeep, costs, depreciation, ete. In 
other words a complete financial state- 
ment of the entire undertaking. 

The judges will be composed of a 
group of men consisting of a prominent 
architect, a prominent builder and a 


Caine 
ARCHITECT AND BANK ENGINEER 


Our trained corps of Architects and Engineers 
are specialists in PLANNING DESIGNING, 


CONSTRUCTING 


and EQUIPPING THE 
MODERN BANK 





J. Teic 
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prominent business man, who will check 
up on all points of merit. 

The interesting feature of this com- 
petition is that England will send her 
students to America to study the modern 
commercial architecture, which is con- 
ceded to be the best in the world, and 
undoubtedly many students will prefer 
to come to study conditions here rather 
than go on to the continent as they 
did in former years to get ideas. 


Also, it is Mr. Bossom’s hope that 
this interchange of ideas will help very 
much to add to the understanding 
between the great English speaking 
peoples. 

England is particularly pleased with 
this plan because it promises_to stir up 
building, which has of late been oper- 
ated largely at a loss due to the absence 
of the ‘financial requirements on the 
part of the architects. 
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The Bankers 
Directory Contains 


Every bank, banker and trust 
company now extant in the United 
States showing officers, capital, 
profits, deposits, and resources 
carefully revised. 


Accurate list of all bank officials 
—Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers. 


Population of banking towns and 
accessible points for no-bank 
towns. 


All Canadian banks, with branch- 
es, officers, correspondents, etc. 


Acarefully selected list of foreign 
banks and bankers, with reliable 
information. 


A selected recommended list of 
investment securities dealers and 
brokers. 


A bonded list of bank attorneys 
with a selected list of foreign law- 
yers. 


Reliable synopses of state com- 
mercial laws, and much similar 
valuable data. 


Authoritative interest rates, list- 
ed by states, for ready reference. 
Valuable information concerning 
foreign coins. 


. Up-to-date maps of states, im- 
portant cities, and of foreign coun- 
tries with their revised boundaries. 


All arranged, indexed and printed 
for quick and easy reference. 


BANKERS MONTHLY for APRIL, 


Have 
You 


Yours @ 


Published March, 1923 


The Leading Bank Directory 
of the World for 50 Years 


This is the most complete and most accurate 
banker’s directory published. It is honestly re- 
vised twice every year at the expense of tens of 
thousands of dollars. 


It is published promptly after the revisions are 


completed and delivered to purchasers at a time 
when it will prove of most value to them. 


It is excellently printed in clear, legible type 
on high quality paper and substantially bound in 
heavy cloth. The facts desired can be found in 
the shortest time and with the least possible 
trouble. 

You get more information and valuable facts 
regarding Banks, Bank Officials, Bank Directors, 
Bonded Attorneys, Maps and so on in _ the 
BANKERS DIRECTORY than in any other 
Directory. 


You get an accurate mailing list of all Bank 
Officials, including Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Cashiers, Assistant Cashiers, Treasurers and 
Bank Directors. This list is extremely valuable 
for mailing purposes and also for special reference. 

The Rand M¢Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 
contains the latest maps of all states, of important 
cities, and foreign countries, with their revised 
boundaries, together with reliable synopses of state 
commercial laws and similar data. 

Orders for this edition must be placed imme- 
diately—NOW. Make sure of getting your copy 
by sending us your order at once. We print just 
as many books as are ordered in advance. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
536 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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